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LIVES OF THE POETS. 

smTth. 

EDMUND SMITH is one of those lucky writers who 
have, without much labour, attained high reputation, 
and who are mentioned with reverence rather for the 
possession than the exertion of uncommon abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little claims no 
praise but what can be given to intellectual excellence, 
seldom employed to any virtuous purpose. His character, 
as given by Mr. Oldisworth,^ with all the partiality of 
friendship, which is said by Dr. Burton * to show whit fine 
things one man of parts can say of another ; and which, 
however, comprises great part of what can be known of Mr. 
Smith, it is better to transcribe at once, than to take by 
pieces. I shall subjoin such little memorials as accident has 
enabled me to collect. 

Mr. Edmund Smith was the only son of an eminent 
merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of the famous 

^ William Oldiswortb (died 1734), was the editor of the Examiner. 
Swift wrote of him to Stella : " He is an ingenious fellow but the most 
confounded vain coxcomb in the world, so that I dare not let him see 
me, nor am acquainted with him." — Scott's Swiftf yoI. iii. p. 129. His 
Life of Smith was prefixed to an edition of Fhadra and Hippolitus, 
1719. 

» Fid. infr. p. 22. 
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baron Iiechmere. Some miaforttmes of his father, 
were soon after followed by his death, were the 
the son's being left rerj young ia. the hands of a near j 
tion (one who married Mr. Neale's sister) whose ■ 
Smith. 

This gentleman and hia lady treated him as theirj 
child, and put him to Weatminstor- school under the 
Dr. Busby ; whence after the loss of his faithful and { 
B guardian (whose name he assumed and ret 
s removed to Christchurch in Oiford, and there 
aunt handsomely maintained till her death ; after wh^ 
continued a member of that learned and ingenious 
till witliin five years of his own ; though, some time beftM i 
his leaving Christ-church, he was sent for by hia motherto 
Worcester, and owned and acknowledged as her legitimate 
Bon; which had not been mentioned, but to wipe off the 
aspersions that were ignorantly cast by some on his birth. 
It is to be remembered for our author's honour, that, when 
at Westminater election he stood a candidate for one of the 
universities, he so signally distinguished himself by his 
conapicuous performances, that there arose no small con- 
tention betweeu the representative electors of Trinity-college 
in Cambridge and Christ-church in Oion, which of those 
two royal societies should adopt him as their own. But the 
electors of Trinity- college having the preference of choice 
that year, they resolutely elected him ; who yet, being in- 
vited at the same time to Christ-church, chose to aecept of 
a studentship there, Mr. Smith's perfections, as well 
natural as acquired, seem to have been formed upon Horace's 
plan ; who says in his " Art of Poetry," 

" — Ego nee atudium sine divite ven&, 

Nee rude quid prosit video ingenium ; alteriiia s 

Altera poscit opem res, & coajurst amice," ' 

' Horace, Ars Poet. 409. 



He was eadowed by Nature with all thoae excellent and 
' neiiessarj qualifications whit-li are previous to the accom- 
plishment of a great man. Hie memory was large and 
tenacious, yet, by a curious felicity ckiejly susceptible of the I 
finest impreHaions, it received from the best authors he read, 
which it always preserved in their primitive strength and 
amiable order. 

He had a quictneaa of apprehension, and vivacity of 
nnderstanding, which easily took in and surmounted the 
most subtle and knotty parts of mathematicks and raetaphy- 
racks. His wit was prompt and flowing, yet solid and 
piercing ; his taste delicate, his head clear, and his way of 
expressing his thoughts perspicuous and engaging. I shall 
say nothing of his person, which yet was so well turned, [ 
that no neglect of himself in his dress could render it dis- 
agreeable ; insomuch that the fair sex, who observed and 
esteemed him, at once commended and reproved him by the 
naane of the KanSgome sloven. An eager but generous and 
Doble emulation grew up with him ; which (as it were 
a rational sort of instinct) pushed him upon striving to 
excel in every art and science that could make him a credit 
to his college, and that college the ornament of the most 
learned and polite university [ and it was his happiness to 
have several contemporaries and fellow-students Who exer- 
cised and excited this virtue in themselves and others, 
thereby becoming so deservedly in favour with this age, and 
so good a proof of its nice discernment. His judgement, 
naturally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness and 
distinguishing sagacity, which as it was active and busy, so 
it was vigorous and manly, keeping even paces with a rich 
and strong imagination, always upon the wing, and never 
tired with aspiring. Hence it was, that, though he writ as 
young as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; and his earliest 
productions were so far from having any thing in them 
mean and trifling, that, like the junior compositions of Mr. 
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Stepney, they may make grey authors blush. There 
^ many of his first essays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, 
epique, Btill handed about the university in manuacri] 
which shew a masterly hand ; and, though maimed and 
jured by frequent transcribing, make their way into oi 
most celebrated miscellauies, where they shine withuncoi 
mon lustre. Besides those verses in the Oxford booka, 
which he could not help setting his name to, several of his 
compositions came abroad under other names, which bis 
own sii^ular modesty, and faithful silence, strove in Tain 
to conceal. The Encoania and public Collections of ths 
University upon State Subjects, were never in such esteem. 
either for elegy or congratulation, as when he contributed 
most largely to them ; and it was natiiral for those who 
knew his peculiar way of writing, to turn to his share in the 
work, as by far the most relishing part of the entertajn- 
ment. As his parts were extraordinary, so he well knew 
how to improve them ; and not only to polish the 
diamond, but enchase it in the most solid and durable 
metal. Though he was an academick the greatest part of | 
his life, yet he contracted no sourness of temper, no spice 
of pedantry, no itch of disputation, or obstinate contention , 
for the old or new philosophy, no assuming way of dictating i 
to others ; which are faults (though excusable) which some ■ 
are insensibly led into, who are constrained to dwell long 
within the walla of a private college. His conversation was 
pleasant and instructive ; and what Horace said of Plotius, 
Varius, and Tirgil, might justly be applied to him : 

"Nil ego t'Ontnlerira jiiiMindo aanus Amico." 

Hor. Sat. i. 5. 44. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candor, and 
reserved hie greatest severity for his own compositions ; 
being readier to cherish and advance, than damp or de- 



pms & rieing geniua, and as patient of being exoello 
L JiimEelf (if any could excel him) as induatrioua to eioe 

rare to be wisbed he hud confined himself to s 
r profession, who was capable of surpassing in anjd 
•in this, his want of application was in a great measurftB 
g to hia want of due encouragement. 
! passed through the exercises of the college 
rrity with unusual applause; and though he often i 
; friends to call him off from bis retirements, 
I to lengthen out those jovial avocations, yet his return 
B studies was so much the more passionate, and his 
I ntention upon those refined pleasures of reading and J 
itiaking so vehement (to which bis facetious and un-i 
fended intervals bore do proportion) that the habit grew J 
upon him, and the series of meditation, and refiection being-l 
Icept up whole weeks together, he could better sort his-fl 
ideas, and take in the sundry parts of a science at one:! 
*iew, without interruption or confusion. Some indeed of ■ 
Ilia acquaintance, who were pleaeed to distinguish between I 
ttie wit and the scholar, extolled him altogether on the I 
BCCDont of the first of these titles; but others, who knew € 
him better, could not forliear doing him justice as a pro- I 
digv in both kinds. He had signalized himself in the f 
schools, as a phUosopher and polemick of extensive know- 
ledge and deep penetratiou ; and went through all the 
courses with a wise regard to the dignity and importance 
of each science. I remember him in the Divinity- school 
responding and disputing with a perspicuous energy, 
ready exactness, and commanding force of argument, when J 
Dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair ; whose conde- 
scending and disinterested commendation of him, gave I 
him such a reputation as silenced the envious malice of his J 
enemies, who durst not contradict the approbation of ao I 
naster in theology. None of those si" 
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oieut creatures, who have either trifled with philosophy'' ^ 
by attempting to ridicule it, or have encumbered it witfe,' 
novel terms, and burdensome explanations, understood. its « 
real weight and purity half so well aa Mr. Smith. Heij 
was too discerning to allow of the character of unprofitable^ 
rugged, and abstruse, which some superficial scioliBts (off 
very smooth and polite as to admit of no impreaaion), 
either out of an unthinking indolence, or an ill-grounded 
prejudice, had affixed to this sort of studies. He knew thfi 
thorny terms of philosophy served well to fence-in the 
true doctrinea of religion ; and looked upon school -divinity 
aa upon a rough but well-wrought armour, which might 
at once adorn and defend the Christian hero, and equip 
him for the combat. 

Mr. Smith had a, long and perfect intimacy with all Uift 
Greek and Latin Claasicks; with whom he had carefully 
compared whatever was worth perusing in the Frenchj 
Spanish, and Italian (to which languages he was no 
stranger), and in all the celebrated writers of his own 
country. But then, according to the curious observation 
of the late earl of Sbafteabury, he kept the poet in awe by 
regular criticism, and ae it were, married the two arts for 
their mutual support and improvement. There waa not a 
tract of credit, upon that subject, which he had not dili- 
gently examined, from Aristotle down to Hedelin and 
BossQ; BO that, having ea^-h rule constantly before him, 
he could carry the art through every poem, and at onoe 
point out the graces and deformities. By this means he 
Beemed to read with a design to correct, as well ae 
imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but tastfi every little 
delicacy that was set before him ; thoi^h It was impossible 
for him at the same time to be fed and nourished with any 
thing but what was substantial and lasting. He con- 
sidered the ancients and moderns not aa parties 
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for &me, but as architects upon one and the same plan, 

the Art of Poetry ; according to which he judged, ap- 

proyed, and blamed, without flattery or detraction. If he 

did not always commend the compositions of others, it was 

ngt ill-nature (which was not in his temper) but strict 

* justice that would not let him call a few flowers set in ranks, 

a glib measure, and so many couplets by the name of 

poetry: he was of Ben Jonson's opinion, who could not 

admire, 

" — ^Verses as smooth and soft as cream, 

In which there was neither depth nor stream.** 

And therefore, though his want of complaisance for 
I Bome men's overbearing vanity made him enemies, yet the 
better part of mankind were obliged by the freedom of his 
reflections. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote and 
imperfect copy, hath shewn the world how great a master 
In lie was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with the con- 
ciseness and force of Demosthenes, the elegant and moving 
turns of PHny, and the acute and wise reflections of 
Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Boscommon, no man understood 
Horace better, especially as to his happy diction, rolling 
numbers, beautiful imagery, and alternate mixture of the 
soft and the sublime. This endeared Dr. Hannes's odes 
to him, the finest genius for Latin lyrick since the 
Augustan Age. His friend Mr. Philips' s ode to Mr. 
St. John (late Lord Bolingbroke) after the manner of 
Horace's Lusory or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a master- 
piece: but Mr. Smith's "Pocockius" is of the sublimer 
kind, though, like Waller's writings upon Oliver Cromwell, 
it wants not the most delicate i^nd surprising turns pecu- 
liar to the person praised. I do not remember to have 
seen any thing like it in Dr. Bathurst, who had made 
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I some attempts this way with applause. He i 
I lent judge of humanity ; and so good an historiaa, tlK 
familiar diacourse he would talk over the most memoi 
facts in antiquity, the lives, actions, and charac 
celebrated men, with amazing facility and accuracy, 
he had thoroughly read and digested Thuanus's worbl 
I lie was able to copy after him : and his talent in this j| 
\ ■was so well known and allowed, that he had be 
t out by some great men to write a history, which it*! 
I for their interest to have done with the utmost art f 
I deiterity. I shaJl not mention for what reasons t 
. sign was dropped, though they are very much to 4 
Smith's honour. The truth is, and I speak it 
living witnesses, whilst an agreeable company ( 
him upon a subject of useful literature, nobody BhoD^^ 
greater advantage : he seemed to be that Memmius whom 
' Iiuoretius speak of ; 



His works are not many, and those scattered up and 
[ dovra in Miscellanies and Collections, being wrested from 
, him by his friends with great difficulty and reluctance. 
I All of them together make but a small part of that much 
I greater body which lies dispersed in the possession of 
numerous acquaintance ; and cannot perhaps be made 
I entire, without great injustice to him, because few of them 
had his last band, and the transcriber was often obliged to 
take the liberties of a friend. His condolance for the 
death of Mr. Philips is fuH of the noblest beauties, and 
hath done justice to the ashes of that second Milton, whose 
writings will last as long as the English language, 
. generosity, and valour. For him Mr. Smith had con- 
tracted a perfect friendship ; a passion he was most sua- 



cepUble uf, and whost; laws he looked uprm aa sacred and ' 
innolable. 

ETery subject that passed under his pen had all the life, 
proportion, and embelUshments bestowed on it. which an 
eiijmsite skill, a warm imagination, and a cool judgment, 
(ould poBsiblj- bestow on it. The epique, lyrick, elegiac, 
fTerf sort of poetry he touched upon (and he had touched 
Upon a great Tariety), waa raised to its proper height, and 
tie differences between each of them observed with a 
judicious accuracy. We saw the old rules and new J 
tieautiea placed in admirable order by each other; and 1 
there was a predominant fancy and spirit of hia own in- 
fused, superior to what some draw off from the ancients, 
or from poesies here and there culled out of the modems, 
by a painful industry and ser7lle imitation. His contri- 
raaces were adroit and magnificent ; hia images lively and 
adequate ; his sentiments charming and majestiuk ; hia 
eipressions natural and bold; his cumbers Tarious and 
BDumlJug ; and that enameled mixture of classical wit, 
vfaich, without redundance and affectation, sparkled through 
hia writings, and waa no less pertinent and agreeable. 

His " Phssdra " is a consummate tragedy, and the auecess 
of it was as great as the most sanguine expectations of his 
Mends conld promise or foresee. The number of nights, 
and the common method of filling the house, are not 
always the surest marks of judging what encouragement a 
play meets with : but the generosity of all the persons of 
a refined taste about town was remarkable on this occasion ; 
and it must not be forgotten how zealously Mr. Addison 
espoused his interest, with all the elegant judgement and 
diffusive good-nature for which that accomphshed gentle- 
man and author is ,so justly valued by mankind. But as 
(o " Phsedra," she has certainly made a finer figure under 
llr. Smith's conduct, upon the English stage, than either 
Athens ; and if she excels the Greek and Latin ■ 
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" Pbtedra," I need not eaj she Burpaeses the French 4 
though embelliBhed with whatever regular beauties 1 
moving softness Kacine himeelf could give her. 

Kg man had a juater notion of the difficulty of comjx 
than Mr. Smith, and he sometimes would create } 
difficulticB than he had reason to apprehend. Writing^ 
ease, what (aa Mr, Wycherley speaks) may he easily w 
moved his indignation. When he was writing upon a ■ 
ject,he would seriously consider what Demosthenes, I 
Virgil, or Horace, if alive, would say uj)oq that c 
which whetted Tiim to exceed himself as well as oQi 
Nevertheless, he could not, or would not, finish i 
subjects he undertook ; which may be imputed eiti 
the briskness of his fancy, still hunting after n 

[or to an occasional indolence, which spleen and lass 
brought upon him, which, of all his foibles, the world n 
least inclined to forgive. That this was not owing to con- 
ceit and vanity, or a fulness of himself (a frailty which has 
been imputed to no leas men than Shakapeare and Jonson), 
is clear from hence; because he left his works to the 
entire disposal of his friends, whose moat rigorous censures 
be even eourt-ed and Bolicit«d ; submitting to their animad- 
veraions, and the freedom they took with them, with an 
unreserved and prudent resignation. 

I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some poems 
he designed, set out analytically ; wherein the fable, struc- 
ture, and conneiion, the images, incidents, moral, epiaodea, 
and a great variety of ornaments, were so finely laid out, 
BO well fitted to the rules of art, and squared so exactly to 
the precedents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
these poetical elements with the same concern, with which 
curious men are affected at the sight of the most enter- 
taining remains and ruins of an antique figure or building. 
Those fragments of the learned, which some men haTe 
been so proud of their pains in collecting, are useless 



nuittes, without form and without life, when compared 
nith these embryo's, which wanted not spirit enough to 
preBerve them ; so that I canaot help thinking, that, if 
some of them were to come abroad, thej would be as 
bighly Talued by the poets, aa the sketcbes of Julio and 
Titian are by the pajnters ; though there ia nothing in 
them but a few outlines, as to the design and proportion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr, Smith had Home defects 
in hia conduct, which those are most apt to remember who 
oould imitate him in nothing else. Hia freedom with him- 
self drew severer acknowledgements from him than all the 
naliue he ever provoked was capable of advancing, and he 
did not scruple to give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of faults ; but if the world had half his good-nature, all the 
shady parts would be entirely struck out of his character. 

A man, who, under poverty, calamities, and disappoint- 
meats. could make so many friends, and those so truly 
nluable, must have just and noble ideas of the passion of 
friendship, in the success of which consisted the greatest, 
if not the only, happiness of his life. He knew very well 
irhat was due to his birth, though Fortune threw him 
Bhort of it in every other circumstance of life. He avoided 
m^ing any, though perhaps reasonable, complaints of her 
^qtensatioos, under which he had honour enough to be 
easy, without touching the favours she flung in his way 
when offered to him at the price of a more durable reputa. 
tton. He took care to have no dealings with mankind, in 
which lie could not be just ; and he desired to be at no 
other espence in his pretensions than that of iutrinaick 
merit, which was the ouly burthen and reproach he ever 
hm^ht upon his friends. He could say, as Horace did of 
what 1 never yet saw translated ; 

" — Meo sum pauper in sere." ' 

' Hor«o*, Episl. a. 2. 12, 
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At his coming to town, no man was more surrounded 
all those who reallj had or pretended to wit, or moitfj 
courted by the great men, who had then a power and: 
opportunity of encouraging arts and sciences, and gaT» 
proofs of their fondness for the name of Patron in many 
instances, which will ever be remembered to their gloryi 
Mr. Smith's character grew upon hia frienda by intimacyi 
and outwent the strongest prepossessions, which had been 
conceived in his fa,vour. Whatever quarrel a few sour 
creatures, whose obscurity is their happiness, may possiblj 
have to the age ; yet amidst a studied neglect, and total 
disuse of all those ceremonial attendances, fashionable 
equipments, and eitemal recommendations, which are 
thought necessary introductions into the grande monde, 
this gentleman was so happy as still to please ; and whilst 
the rich, the gay. the noble, and honourable, saw how 
much he excelled in wit and learning, they easily forgave 
him all other differences. Hence it was that both his ac- 
quaintance and retirements were hia own free choice. What 
Mr. Prior observes upon a very great character,' was true v£ 
him ; ihai most of his faults brought their excuse with them. 

Those who blamed him most, understood hiin least : it 
being the custom of the vulgar to charge an eKCesa upon 
the most complaisant, and to form a character by the 
morals of a few, who have sometimes spoiled an hour or 
two in good company. Where only fortune is wanting to 
make a great name, that single eioeption can never pass 
upon the beat judges and most equitable observers of man- 
kind ; and when the time comes for the world to spare 
their pity, we may justly enlarge our demands upon them 
for their admiration. 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged him- 
self in several considerable undertakings ; in all which he 

■ Tha Earl of Dorsft. Sm Prior's DedicatioD of hii Pormt (o the sob 
of Ihe '■ grew Earl.'' 




lud prepared the world to expect mighty things from him. 

I 1 liave seen about ten eheeta of his " EngliBh Pindar," 
wliich eseeeded any Unog of that kind I could ever hope 
Tiir in our own language. He bud drawn out the plan of 
a tragedy of the ■' Lady Jane Grey," and had gone through 
■everal scenes of it. But he could not well have bequeathed 
that work to better hands than where, I hear, it is at pre- 
tent lodged ; and the bare mention of two aui/h names may 
justify the lai^eat espectationa, and la sufficient to mak» 
the town an ^reeable invitation. 

Bis greatest and noblest undertaking was " Louginua." 
He had finished an entire translation of the " Sublime,'* 
nhich he sent to the reverend Mr. Eichard Parker, a friend 
uf his, late of Merton College, an exact critick in the Greek 
longue, from whom it came to my hands. The French ver- 
MOD of Monsieur Boileau, though truly valuable, was far 
short of it. He proposed a large addition to this work, of 
notes and observations of his own, with an entire system 

|r tif the Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles ot 
"Thought," " Diction," and '■ Figure." I saw the last of 
Ihese perfect, and in a fair copy, in which he shewed 
prodigious judgement and reading ; and particularly had 
l^ormed the Art of Rhetorick, by reducing that vast and 
confused heap of terms, with which a long succession of 
peda.nls bad encumbered the world, to a very narr 
pass, comprehending all that was useful and ornamental 
in poetry. _ Under each head and chapter, he intended to 
make remarks upon all the ancients and modems, the- 
Greek. Latin, English, Frenoh, Spanish, and Italian poets,' 
and to note their several beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am informed, itt 
the hands of men of worth and judgement, who loved him. 
It cannot be supposed they would suppress any thing that 
8, but out of respect to his memory, and for want of 
hands to finish what so great a genius had begun. 
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Such IB Uie declamation of Oldisworth., writtea whi 
admiration was jet fresli, and his kindness 1 
therefore sucli as, without any criminal purpoae of d 

ing, shewe a strong desire to make the most ■ 
favourable truth. I cannot much commend the ] 
inance. The praise is often indistinct, and the sentence 
loaded with words of more pomp than use. There is 
however that can be contradicted, even when a plain 
cornea to be told. 



Edmund Neal, known by the name of Smith, v 
at Handley, the seat of the Lechmeres, i 
The year of his birth is uncertain. 

He was educated at WeetminBter. It is known to I 
been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain those yontlM.S 
at school, of whom he had formed the highest t 
tions. Smith took his Master's degree on the 8th o 
1696 : he tiierefore was probably admitted into the n 
fiity in 1689, when we may suppose him twenty years o 

His reputation for hterature in his college was such as 
has been told ; but the indecency and licentiousness of his 
behaviour drew upon liim, Dec. 24, 1694, while he was yet 
only Batchelor, a publick admonition, entered upon record, 
in order to his expulsion. Of this reproof the effect is not 
known. He was probably less notorious. At Oxford, as 
we all know, much will be forgiven to literary merit ; and ' 
of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence by hip excellent ) 
ode on the death of the great Orientahst, Dr. Pocock,' who ' 
died in 1691, and whose praise must have been written by | 
Smith when he had been yet but two years in the uni- j 
Tersity. 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the " Musffi 

' He took his B.A.June30tU. 1692. 

• Dr. Edward PocoL-ke (1604-1691), Canon of Christchnrcfa, i 
Hebrew Frofeisor in Oxford, See Boswell's Jahnsev, vol. iii. p. an 
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Aaglicanse," though perhaps some objections may be made 
w to its Latinity, is by far the best Lyrick composition in 
that collection ; nor do I know where to find it equalled 
among the modem writers. It expresses, with great felicity, 
images not classical in classical diction : its digressions and 
returns have been deservedly recommended by Trapp as 
models for imitation. 
He has seyeral imitations of Cowley : 

" Vestitur hinc tot sermo coloribus 
Quot tu, Pococki, dissimilis tui 
Orator effers, quot yicissim 

Te memores celebrare gaudent." 

I will not commend the figure which makes the orator 
pronounce colours, or give to colours memory and delight. I 
quote it, however, as an imitation of these lines ; 

" So many languages he had in store, 

That only Fame shall speak of him in more." ^ 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the fire of 
his youth, is compared to ^tna flaming through the snow, 
which Smith has used with great pomp, is stolen from 
Cowley, however little worth the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Master of Arts, 
July 8, 1696. Of the exercises which he performed on that 
occasion, I have not heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation : for 
he continued to cultivate his mind, though he did not 
amend his irregularities, by which he gave so much offence, 
that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and Chapter declared " the 
place of Mr. Smith void, he having been convicted of 
riotous misbehaviour in the house of Mr. Cole an apothe- 
cary ; but it was referred to the Dean when and upon what 
occasion the sentence should be put in execution." 

^ From Cowley's poem, On the Death of Sir Henry Wotton. 
II. c 
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ThuB tenderly was he treated : the governors of 1 
college could hardly keep him, and yet wished that j 
would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance ] 
decency ; in faia owa phrase, he whitened himself, havi 
desire to obtain the censorship, an office of honour H 
some profit in the college ; but when the election c 
the pTeferenco was given to Mr. Foulkee, his juj 
same, I suppose, that joined with Freind in an edition q 
part of Demosthenes ; ' the censor is a tutor, and it i 
not thought proper to trust the superiutendance of othen 
to a man who took so little care of himself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his v 
against the Dean, Dr. Aldrich," wliom he considered a 
the opponent of his claim. Of his lampoon upon him, } 
once heard a single line too gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford ■» 
unwilling to lose him : he was endured, with all Ms pranltd 
and his vices, two years longer; but on Dec, 20. 1?05, a| 
the instance of all the canons, the sentence declared fire,.! 
years before was put in execution. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender ; for one 
of his friends, from whom I learned much of his Ufa 
appeared not to know it. 

Ho was now driven to London, where he associated him- 
self with the Whigs, whether because they were in power, 
or because the Tories had expelled him, or because he was 
a Whig by principle, may perhaps be doubted, 
however caressed by men of great abilities, whatever were 
their party, and was supported by the liberality of those 
who delighted in his conversation. 

There was once a design hinted at by Oldisworth, to 

' Oratia de Corona el ^chiiiii Ontfia in Ctesiphontem. Gr. et Lat. 

can Fonlkea et Freind. Oson. 169S. Svo. ^^ 

'■■ rW. sajii: lol. i. p. 32*;. ^^^H 



We made bim useful. One evetting, as he was sitttn^fl 

with a, frieDiI at a tavern, he was called down bj' the waiter; 

ffid, having staid some time below, came up thoughtful. 

After a ]kause. said he to hia friend, " He that wanted me 

hlow was Addison, whose business was to tell me that a 

Sistory of the Eevolutiou was intended, and to propose j 

fiiat I should undertake it. I said, what shall 1 do with, 1 

flte character of lord Sunderland V and Addison imme- I 

fiatelj returned, When. Rag, were you drunk last ? and I 

wnt away." I 

Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford by hi> I 
negligence of dreas. I 

This story I heard from the late Mr, Clark of Lincoln's 
Inn. to whom it was told by the friend of Smith. 

tSuch scruples might debar him from some profitable 
employments ; but as they could not di;prive him of any 
Red esteem, they left bim many friends ; and no man was 
erer twtter introduced to the theatre than he, who, in that 
violent conflict of parties, had a Prologue and Epilogue 
fcom the first wits on either aide. 

Bat learning and nature will now and then take different 
coQTses. His play pleased the criticks, and the criticks 
only. It was, as Addison haa recorded,' hardly heard the 
third night. Smith had indeed trusted entirely to his 
merit ; had ensured no band of applauders, nor used any 
artifice to force success, and found that naked excellence 
was not sufficient for its own supiwrt. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who advanced 
the price from fifty guineas, the current rate, to sixty ; * 
and Halifax, the general patron, accepted the dedication. 
Smith's indolence kept him from writing the dedication, 
till Lintot, after fruitleas importunity, gave notice that he 

' Spectator, No. 18. 

' Ur. P. Curiuiaghsjn staCee lliat Linlnt'a books ahaw that Smith bid 
;^ Uie ^Lutomur/ £30 for this play, March 1 Itli, 1703, J 
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^^^H 'wonld pnbliBli the play without it. Now therefore it 
^^^1 written ; and Halifax expected the author with his book,'- 
^^^H and had prepared to reward him with a place of three 
^^^H hundred pounds a year. Smith, by pride, or caprice, or 
^^^V indolence, or baahfulness, neglected to attend him, though 
I doubtless warned and pressed by hia frienda, and at last 

missed his reward by not going to solicit it. 

Addison has, in the " Spectator " ' mentioned the neglect 
of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the nation, and im- 
.putea it to the fondness for operas then prevailing. The 
I authority of Addison is great ; yet the voice of the people, 
when to please the people is the purpose, deserves regard. 
Iln this question, I cannot but think the people in the 
right. The fable is mythological, a story which which wo 
are accustomed to reject as false, and the manners are so 
distant from our own, that we know them not from sym- 
pathy, but by study : the ignorant do not understand the 
action, the teamed reject it as a school-boy's tale ; iaeredMlue 
1 odi. What I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a 
t ) moment behold with interest or anxiety. ■ The sentiments 
thus remote from life, are removed yet further by the 
diction, which is too luiuriant and splendid for dialogue. 
and envelopes the thoughts rather than displays them. 
It is a scholar's play, such as may pleaae the reader rather 
than the spectator; the work of a vigorous and el^^ant 
mind, accustomed to please itself with its own cnuceptions, 
but of little acquaintance with the course of life. 

Dennis tells, in one of his pieces, that he had once a 
design to have written the tragedy of " Phsedrai " but waa 
convinced that the action was too mythological. 

In 1709. a year after the exhibition of " Phcedra ; " died 
John Philips," the friend and fellow-collegian of Smith, 



> John Fhiliipa did noi mutriculute lill 11197, the year after Smi 
took his M.A. ilegrpe, so ibal they were seRVnelj fellow-uollegiana. 



W vtto, on that occasion, wrote a poem.' which justice mi 
r^ piaae among the best elegies which our language can shew, 
an. elegant mixture of fondness and admiratiou, of dignity 
and suftneas. There are some passages too ludicrous ; but 
ererj human performance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to purchase 
for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was numerous, it 
was a very profitable poem. 

Of his " Kndar," meutioued bj Oldisworth, I have nsTer 
otherwise heard. His " Louginus " he intended to accou- 
pany with some illustrations, aod had selected his lastanoea 
of the false " Subhme " from the works of Blackuiore. 

He resolved to try agaiu the fortune of the Stage, wit^' 
the story of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely that 
experience of the inefficacy and incredibility of a mytho- 
logical tale, might determine him to choose aa acti< 
English History, at no great distance from our own time8r,j 
which was to end in a real event, produced by the ujieratioikl 
^ of known characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more oppor- 
tunities of informing the understanding, for wliich Smith 
Tas unquestionably quahfied, or for moving the passions, 
in which I suspect him to have had less power. 

Haring formed his plan, and collected materials, he 
declared that a few months would complete his design j' 
aad. that he might pursue his work with less frequent 
arooatione, he waa, in June 1710. invited by Mr. George 
I>ucket ' to his house at Gartbam in Wiltshire. Here he 
found such opportunities of indulgence as did not much 
forward his studies, and particularly some strong ale. too 
delicious to be resisted. He eat and drank till he found 
himself plethorick ; and then, resolving to ease himself by 



I 



' Printed in folio by X-intiit, but witbout i 

* Ona of tbe CaminiBitLoiiera of Excisu. 

^ of Congrene (8vo, 1730) ia dedicated lo I 
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evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neighl 
hood a prescription of a purge so forcible, that the a] 
cary thought it his duty to delay it till he had given 
of its danger. Smith, not pleased with the conti 
of a shopman, and boastful of his own knowledge, ti 
the notice with rude contempt, and swallowed his) 
medicine, which, in July 1710, brought him to the 
He was buried at Gartharu. 

Many years afterwarda, Ducket communicated 
mison the historian, an account, pretended to hav< 
received from Smith, that Clarendon's History was, 
publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Snialridge, and 
bury ; and that Smith was employed to forge and 
the alterations.^ 

This story was published triumphantly by Oh 
and may be supposed to have been eagerly received' 
its progress was soon checked ; for finding its way 
" Journal of Trevoux," it fell under the eye of Attei 
then an exile in France, who immediately denied the chai^^cUt 
with this remarkable partic^llar, that he never in his whole 
life had once spoken to Smith ; his company being, as 
must be inferred, not accepted by those who attended to 
their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted by 
Dr. Burton '' of Eaton ; a man eminent for literature, asd, 
though not of the same party with Aldrich and Atterbury, 
too studious of truth to leave them burthened with a false- 
charge. The testimonies which he has collected, have con- 



I Sse Mer, Nii, 66. 

= Burton, Juhn, D.D. (I696-IT71), This learned man and cininenl 
tnlor WM reotiir of Warpleailon, in Surrey, bal for the last twanty-lhree 
years of his life be resided printip&tly at Eton. His attenlion was 
greatly dtrectad to restoring the credit of the UniTersiCy Press, and fos- 
tering schemes for the carrying on nf literary undertakings with 
diminished expense. 
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Tinoed nLankind that either Smith or Ducket were guilty of 
wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of Smith's 
life, which with more honour to his name might have been 
concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a man of 
sach estimation among his companions, that the casual 
censures or praises which he dropped in conversation were 
considered, like those of Scaliger, as worthy of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism, and 
by a cursory glance over a new composition would exactly 
tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with great 
rapidity, and of retaining with great fidehty what he so 
easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present question 
required; and when his friends expressed their wonder at his 
acquisitions, made in a state of apparent negligence and 
drunkenness, he never discovered his hours of reading or 
method of study, but involved himself in affected silence, and 
fed his own vanity with their admiration and conjectures. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed : if any 
thought or image was presented to his mind, that he could 
use or improve, he did not suffer it to be lost ; but, amidst 
the jollity of a tavern, or in the warmth of conversation, 
very diligently committed it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints for 
his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when they were put into 
his hands, could make, as he says, very little use, but which 
the collector considered as a valuable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life connected him 
with the licentious and dissolute ; and he affected the airs 
and gaiety of a man of pleasure ; but his dress was always de- 
ficient : scholastick cloudiness still himg about him ; and his 
merriment was sure to produce the scorn of his companions. 




With all bia careleasuesa, and all Mb ricea, he wii» q 
of the murmurerB at Fortune ; luid wondered why he>^ 
Buffered to be poor, when Addison wae caressed and f 
f erred : nor would a very little have contented him ; 9 
he estimikted his wants a,t six hundred pounds a year. 

In his courae of reading it was particular, that he | 
diligently perused, and accurately remembered, the <l 
romances of knight errantry. 

He had a, high opinion of his own merit, and s 
coutemptuouB in Mb treatment of those whom he < 
aidered as not qualified to oppose or contradict him. 
had many f railtiea ; yet it cannot but be supposed that ll 
had great merit, who could obtaiu to the same play a l»o>l 
logue from Addison, and an epilogue from Frior ; and whi 
could have at once the patronage of Halifax, and the pi^W: | 
of Oldisworth. 

For the power of communicating these minute memoriala, 
I am indebted to my conversation with Gilbert Walmsley,' , 
late register of the ecclesiastical court of Litchfield, who 
was aequainted both with Smith and Ducket; and de- 
clared, that, if the tale concerning Clarendon were foiled, 
he Bhould suspect Ducket of the falsehood ; for Rag was a 
nom of great veracity. 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my miud, let 
me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew Mm very 
early ; he was one of the first friends that hterature pro- 
cured me, and I hope that at least my gratitude made 
me worthy of Ms notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy; 
yet he never received my notions with contempt, He was 

' Gilban Walmsley (16S0.1751). Registrar of the EraJ. Court of 
I Liobfield. He it was wbo, in I73S, enileaVDared to ^t Jnhngon the 
[ maateraliip of the OrammBr School at Solihull, and (rave him inir<>diic> 
I when he 1ir§t went op to LodHoh. BuswelTe Johnmny vol. j, pp. 
^ i6, SB. And for his criticism of Ireni:, iliid. yi. 6J. 




4 Whig, with all the virulence and malevolence of 1 
' puty ; yet difference of opinion did not keep ub apart. 
honoured him, and he endured me. 

He Lad mingled with the gay world, without exemption 
from its vicea or its follies, but had never neglected the 
cultivation of hin mind ; hia belief of Revelation was un- 
rfwken ; tie learning preserved his principles ; he grew 
first regular, and then pious. 

His atudiea had been so various, that I am not able 
fai name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance 
with books was great ; and what he did not immediately 
know, he could at least tell where to find. Such was his 
amplitude of learning, and euch hia copiouRuess of com- 
mvmicatiou, that it may be doubted whether a day now 
passes in which I have not some advantage from his 
friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful and in- 
atnictive hours, with companions such as are not often 
found ; with one who has lengthened, and one who has 
gladdened life; with Dr. James,' whose skill in phj'sick 
will be long remembered; and with David Gtarrick," whom 
I hoped to have gratified with this character of our com- 
mon friend : but what are the hopes of man ! I am dis- 
appointed by that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations, and impoverished the publick stock of 
harmless pleasure. 

In the Library at Oxford is the following ludicrous 
Analysis of " Pocockius ; " 






James, died 1776. iTohnsnti's schoolfellow andearlj friend from 
e said he learned all he knew of physic. Boswell'e Johnsmi, vol. 
'116, ffcil. iii. p. 74. 

The great aclor died January aOlli, 1779, aged 63. He was Jnhn- 
pupil at Edial, and auvotnpanied Johnson un hia Ural visit to 
in ill 17^6, with fourpeuce in their pockets lietweeii thcin. Bos- 
Johtuon, vol, i. p. 66, et esi/. 
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[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urrj.'] 
OpuBculnm hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, in luceta J 
feire hact«Diis distali, judicii tiii acumen subveritus a 
quam bipennis. Tandem aliquando Oden banc ad te ^ 
Bublimem, teneram, flebilem, suavem, qualem demui 
1 (si Muaia vacaret) Bcripsisset Gaatrellua : adeo bi 
Bublimem ut later legeadum dormire, adeo flebilex 
ridere velis. Cujua el^antiam ut melius inspicias,! 
Buum ordinem & materiam brevit«r referam, 
de duobuB preeliiB decantatis. 2''°' & 8°" de Lotha 
cuniculia aubterraneis, aaxis, ponto, hostibue, & Asia. 
& S"" de catenis, sudibus, uncis, draconibus, tigritn 
crocodilis. 6**, 7"", 8", 9"", de Gumoirha. de Babj 
Babele, &. qnodam domi bu» peregrine. 10", aliquj 
quodam Pocockio. ll"", 12"*, de SyriS, Soljma. 
de Hoseft, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde sene. 
16"', de JEtna & quomodo .^tna Pocockio ait valde s; 
17"*, 18°*, de tuba, astro, umbra, flammie, rotis. Pocockio 
non neglecto. Ctetera de Christianis, Ottomanis, Baby- 
loniis, Arabibua, & graTigsimJi i^orum melancholia ; de 
GiBBare " Flacco,* " Neatore, & miserando juvenis cujusdam 
HorentiBsimi fa.to, anno letatis sufe centesimo pnematurd 
abrepti. Qusa omnia cum accurate espenderis, Decease est 
ut Oden banc meam admirandil pLiJie varietate constare 
fatearis. Subito ad Batavoa proficiscor lauro ab illia do- 
nandus. Prius vero PembrochienaeB voco ad certamen 
Poeticum. Vale. 

lUustrissima tua deosculor crura. 

E. Smith. 



• Pro Flacco, i 






scripsissem Marone. — 



' John Uiry, whoeiiitcd Chaucer (1721, folio, London), and iJied 1714. 
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OF Mr. Bicliard Duke I can find few memorials. He 
was bred at Westminster and Cambridge; and 
Jacob ^ relates, that he was some time tutor to the duke of 
Eichmond.^ 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill quali- 
fied for poetical compositions ; and being conscious of his 
powers, when he left the university he enlisted himself 
among the wits. He was the familiar friend of Otway ; 
and was engaged, among other popular names, in the 
translations of Ovid and Juvenal. In his "Eeview," 
though unfinished, are some vigorous lines. His poems j 
are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found much in them | 
to be praised. 

With the Wit he seems to have shared the dissoluteuess^ 
of the times ; for some of his compositions are such as he 
must have reviewed with detestation in his later days,, 
when he published those Sermons which Felton has com- 
mended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he rather 
talked than lived viciously, in an age when he that would 
be thought a Wit was afraid to say his prayers ; and what- 
ever might have been bad in the first part of his life, was 
surely condemned and reformed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then master of arts, and fellow of Trinity 

^ Jacob's LiveSy vol. ii. p. 50. 

^ Charles ll.'s son, by the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
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College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the marriage of 
the Ladj Anne with Greoi^ Prince of Denmark/ 

He took orders ; and being made prebendary of G-lou- 
cester, became a proctor in conTocation for that church, 
and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented bj the bishop of Winchester 
to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxfordshire, which he 
enjoyed but a few months. On February 10, 1710-11, 
haying returned from an entertainment, he was found 
dead the next morning. His death is menticmed in Swift's 
" Journal." ' 

^ To Dryden's first Miacellany (1604), he oontribated a translation of 
Elegy V. book i. Ovid ; Three Odes of Horace ; An Idyliium of Theo- 
critui ; The Fifth Eclogue of Virgil and Fhriana ; A Pastoral upon the 
Death of the Duchess of Southampton, He did not contribute to the other 
volumes. — P. Cuhkikoham. 

* Scott's Swift, ToL u. p. 177. 
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WILLIAM KING was born in London in 1663 ; the 
son of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was allied 
to the family of Clarendon. 

From Westminster-school, where he was a scholar on the 
foundation under the care of Dr. Busby, he was at eighteen 
elected to Christ-church, in 1681 ; where he is said to have 
prosecuted his studies with so much intenseness and 
activity, that, before he was eight years standing, he had 
read over, and made remarks upon, twenty-two thousand 
odd hundred books and manuscripts. The books were 
certainly not very long, the manuscripts not very difficult, 
nor the remarks very large ; for the calculator will find that 
he dispatched seven a-day, for every day of his eight 
years, with a remnant that more than satisfies most other 
students. He took his degree in the most expensive manner, 

as a grand compounder; whence it is inferred that he 

inherited a considerable fortune. 
In 1688, the same year in which he was made master of 

arts, he published a confutation of Varillas's account of 

Wicliffe : and, engaging in the study of the Civil Law, 

became doctor in 1692, and was admitted advocate at 

Doctors Commons. 
He had already made some translations from the 

French, and written some humorous and satirical pieces ; 

when, in 1694, Molesworth ^ published his " Account of 

^ Who had been three years envoy extraordinary to Denmark, and 
left that country in consequence of having offended his Danish majesty. ^ 
n. D 
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DcDma-rk," ' in which lie treats the Danes and their 
monarch with great contempt; and takes the opportunity 
of inBinuating those wild principles, by which he auppoaea 
liberty to be established, and by which his adversaries sus- 
pect that all subordination and government is endangered. 

This book offended prince George ; and the Danish 
minister presented a memorial againat it. The principlea 
of its author did not please Dr. King, and therefore he 
undertook to confute part, and laugh at the rest.' The 
■controversy is now forgotten ; and books of this kind 
iseldom live long, when interest and resentment have ceased. 

In 1697 he mingled in the controversy between Boyle 
and Bentley ; and was one of those who tried what Wit 
could perform in opposition to Learning, on a question 
which Learning only could decide. 

In 1699 was published by him " A Journey to London," 
after the method of Dr. Martin Lister, who had published 
"A- Journey to Paris." And in 1?00 he satirised the 
E*.iyal Society, at least Sir Hans Sloane their president, in 
two dialogues, intituled " The Transact] oneer." 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts of civil 
and canon la,w, he did not love his profession, nor indeed 
.any kind of business which interrupted his voluptuary 
dreams, or forced him to rouse from that indulgence in 
which only he could find delight. His reputation as a, 
civilian was yet maintained by his judgements in the courts 
lof Delegates, and raised very high by the address and 
iinowledge whieh he discovered in 1?00, when he defended 
the earl of Anglesea againat his la<ly, afterwards dutchess 
of Buckinghamshire, who sued for a divorce, and obtained it. 

The expence of his pleasures, and neglect of business, 

' AnJcconnl of Denmark ia 1693, b; Eobett lord, ViBoonnt Molei- 
\ Von\t. 1694, Bvo. 

' Animadvermms on a Pre/ended Account of Denmaric, by Dy. Will. 
E King, of Ch. Cli., Oxford. Lond. Ifi94, Bvo. 
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' had now lesfsened his revemies ; and he was willing to 
f accept of a settlement in Ireland, where, about 1702, he was 
j made judge of the admiralty, commissioner of the prizes, 
! keeper of tlie records in Birmingham's tower,^ and vicar- 
! general to I>r. Marsh the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of him who 

will not stretch out his hand to take it. King soon found 

a friend as idle and thoughtless as himself, in Upton, one 

of the judges, who had a pleasant house called Mountown, 

; near Dublin, to which King frequently retired ; delighting 

to neglect his interest, forget his cares, and desert his duty. 

Here lie wrote " Mully of Mountown,*' a poem ; by 

which, tliough fanciful readers in the pride of sagacity have 

given it a political interpretation, was meant originally no 

more tlian it expressed, as it was dictated only by the 

author's delight in the quiet of Mountown, 

In 1708, when Lord Wharton was sent to govern Ireland, 
King returned to London, with his poverty, his idleness, 
f and his wit; and published some essays called "Useful 
Transactions." His " Voyage to the Island of Cajamai " is 
particularly commended. He then wrote the "Art of 
Love," a poem remarkable, notwithstanding its title, for 
purity of sentiment; and in 1709 imitated Horace in an 
" Art of Cookery," which he published, with some letters to 
Dr. Lister. 

In 1710 he appeared, as a lover of Ijie Church, on the 
side of Sacheverell ; and was supposed to have concurred at 
least in the projection of " The Examiner." His eyes were 

^ The original tower was for centuries used as a state prison, like the 
Tower of London. It derived its name from Sir William Bermingham, 
whose imprisonment in it was terminated in 1331, by his execution. 
Being injured by an explosion in 1775, it was subsequently rebuilt in its 
present uninteresting form. It is situated at the rear of the Vice-Kegal 
apartments in Dublin Castle, and has long been used as a Record Office. 
,5 Vid, infr. Life of Addison, who was also a Keeper of the Records. 
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open to all the operations of Whiggiam ; aud lie bestowed i» 
Bome strictures upon Dr. Keonet's adulatory aerinon at tha i^ 
funeral of the duke of Devonshire.' li 

The " History of the Heathen Gods," a hook composed M 
for Bchoola, was written by hiin in 1711. The work iaii 
useful ; but might have been produced without the powers ii 
of King. The same year he published " Kufinus," an his- 
torical essay, and a poem, intended to dispose the nation bo 
think as he thought of the duke of Marlborough and hid' 
adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put into 
his power. He was, without the trouble of attendance, or 
the mortification of a request, made gazetteer.^ Swift^ 
Freind, Prior, and other men of the same party, brought 
him the key of the gazetteer's office. He was now again- 
placed in a profitable employment, and again threw the 
benefit away. An Act of Insolvency made his business at 
that time particularly troublesome ; and he would not wait 
till hurry should be at an end, but impatiently resigned it, 
and returned to bis wonted indigence and amusements. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where be resided, 
was to mortify Dr. Tennison, the archbishop, by a publick 
festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; an event 
with which Tenuison's political bigotry did not suffer hi m 
to be delighted. King was resolved to counteract his 
sullennesB, and at the espence of a few barrels of ale filled 
the neighbourhood with honest merriment. 

' A Semwa al the Funeral 0/ WUliam, Duie of Devamhire, in (A« 
Charah of All Hailawe, in Derla/, Sept. 5th, 1707. Load. 170H. 61a, 
By Wliite Kennett, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough, n learned histomu 
aad antiquary, author nf A History of Englarid, and A Begieter and 
Chronicle, Eeol. and Civil, ^c, ^c. Ilia VBluD.ble &IS. collections and diuy 
were presented to the British Museum by the Marquis of Lansdownp. 

' Steele at one time held this office, aa editor or cooductor of the 
official or governmental Gazette, the precursor, or perhaps merely the 
oliiiT London GasHle of our lime. 
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In the Autumn of 1712 his health declined; he grew 
weaker by degrees, and died on Christmas-daj. Though 
his life had not been without irregularity, his principles 
were pure and orthodox, and his death was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally supposed that 
his poems were rather the amusements of idleness than 
efforts of study ; that he endeavoured rather to divert than 
afitonish ; that his thoughts seldom aspired to sublimity ; 
and that, if his verse was easy and his images familiar, he 
attained what he desired. His purpose is to be merry ; 
but perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be sometimes 
necessary to think well of his opinions.^ 

* Mr. Peter Cunningham observes here, " Whoever wishes to know 
more of l>r. King should consult his Original Works, 3 vols. 8vo, 1776, 
well edited by John Nichols." 
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SPRAT. 

THOMAS SPEAT was bom in 1636, at Tallaton in 
Devonsliire, the son of a clergyman; and having 
been educated, as he tells of himself, not at Westminster 
or Eaton, but at a little school bj the churchyard side, 
became a commoner of Wadham College in Oxford in 1651 ; 
and, being chosen scholar next year, proceeded through the 
nsual academical course, and in 1657 became master of 
arts.* He obtained a fellowship, and commenced poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was published, 
with those of Dryden and Waller. In his dedication to 
Dr. Wilkins ^ he appears a very willing and liberal enco- 
miast, both of the living and the dead. He implores his 
patron's excuse of his verses, both as falling so infinitely 
below thefvll and stihlime genius of that excellent poet who 
made this way of writing free of our nation, and being so 
little eqvAil and proportioned to the renown of the prince on 
whom they were written; such great actions and lives de- 
serving to he the subject of the noblest pens and most divine 

^ He took hisB.D. and D.D. July 3rd, 1669. 

» John Wnkins, D.D. (1614-1672). He became Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, on the nomination of Kiehard Cromwell, Dean of 
Bipon, and Bishop of Chester. He married a sister of Oliver Cromwell, 
he was an excellent mathematician, and much addicted to natural philo- 
sophy. He was the first secretary of the fioyal Society, and, according 
to Evelyn, " tooke great pains to preserve the universities from the igno- 
rant sacrilegious Commanders, and souldiers who would faine have 
demolished all places und persons that pretended to learning.*' 



^han»ie&. He proceeds : Having bo long etferienced ^^^H 
care and indulgence, and been formed, as it u-ere, bf^^^M 
wen hands, not to entUle you to any thing urhich my W^^^| 
negg prodvcee, woiild be not only tnjugtice, but sacrilege.^^^M 

He published the same year a poem on the " Plagi^^^J 
Athens ; " a subject of which it is not easj to say '^^^H 
could recommeud it. To these he added afterwai<j^^^| 
poem on Mr. Cowley's death. ]^^H 

After the Bestoration he took orders, aud hy CoKJ^^H 
recommendation was made chaplain to the I>uk^^^H 
Buckingham, whom he is said to have helped in. wi^^^H 
the " Rehearsal." He waa likewise chaplain to the kit^^H 

As be vas the favourite of Wilkine, at whose ho^^H 
b^an those philosophical conferences and euquiries, wm^^f 
in time produced the Koyal Sotiety,' he was conBequeolflH 
engaged in the same studies, and became one of the fellon^H 
and when, after their incorporation, something seeiO^^H 
necessary to reconcile the publick to the new instittitif^M 
he undertook to write its history, which he published in \ 
1 1667. This is one of the few books which selection of 
leentiment and elegance of diction have been able to pre- 
Iserve, though written upon a subject flus and transitory. 
The History of the EoyaJ^ociety is now read, not with the 
■wish to know what they were then doing, but how their 
transactions are exhibited by Sprat, 

' He viBS maite CliHplitia to Clinrlea 11, in Aufcuf^t, 1676. 

" The germ of our Hayal Suciety may be traced to tbe year 1645, 
wben Wallls, Wilkjiis, Glisson, and olhera less known, agreed ta meet 
weekly at a prirate bouiw in London, Co converse on eiibjectB connected 
with natural, and especiollj experimenul philowphy. Some of these 
soon after settled in Qiford, where tbey met at Wilkins'a roomi in 
Wadham College, till he became Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 16S9, when inost of the Oxford philosophers came to I^ndoa, and held 
their meetings in Gresham College. Their registers are kept from ISSO, 
■Dd their first charter is dated 15th July, 1S62. lUtlam, Li/. Eur. 
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In the next year he published " Observations on Sorbiere*8 
Voyage into ISngland, in a Letter to Mr. Wren." ^ This is 
a work not ill performed ; but perhaps rewarded with at 
least its full proportion of praise. 

In 1668 lie published Cowley's Latin poems, and pre- 
fixed in Latin tlie liif e of the Author ; which he afterwards 
amplified, and placed before Cowley's English works, 
which were by -will committed to his care. 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. In 
1668 he became a prebendary of Westminster, and had 
afterwards tbe church of St. Margaret, adjoining to the 
Abbey. He -was in 1680 made canon of Windsor, in 1683 
dean of Westminster, and in 1684 bishop of Rochester. 

The Court having thus a claim to his diligence and 
gratitude, he was required to write the History of the 
Bjehouse Plot; and in 1685 published "A true Account 
and Declaration of the horrid Conspiracy against the late 
King, his present Majesty, and the present Government ; " 
a performance which he thought convenient, after the 
Bevolution, to extenuate and excuse. 

The same year, being clerk of the closet to the king, he 
was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and the year after- 
wards received the last proof of his master's confidence, by 
being appointed one of the commissioners for ecclesiastical 
affairs. On the critical day, when the ** Declaration '* dis- 
tinguished the true -sons of the church of England, he 
stood neuter, and permitted it to be read at Westminster ; 
but pressed none to violate his conscience ; and when the 
bishop of London was brought before them,^ gave his voice 
in his favour. 

Thus far he suffered interest or obedience to carry him ; 

* This work was published in 1665, two years before the Hist, of the 
Boyal Society, 

* For not suspending Dr. Sharp. Compton was the Bishop. — P. 

ClTKNINGHAM. 
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tut further he refused to go. "When he found that<| 
powers of the ecclesiastical commission were to be execa 
agajnat thoae who had refused the Dechiration, lie yt 
the lords, and other eommiaaioners, a formal profess 
hia unwillingnesB to eserciae that authority any long* 
withdrew himself from them. After they had read his U 
they adjourned for six months, and scarcely ever meta 
wards. 

When king James waa frighted away, and a new gon 
raent was to be settled, Sprat was one of those who! 
aidered, in a conference, the great queation, wheth« 

I crown was vacant ; and manfully spoke in favour of h 
master. 

He complied, however, with the new eatablishmentj 
was left unmolested ; but in 1692 a strange atta '" 
made upon him by one Robert Young and Stephen 1 
head, both men convicted of infamous crimes, and ^ 
when the scheme was laid, prisoners in Newgate, 
men drew up an Aaaociatiou, in which they whose i 
were subscribed declared their resolution to restore] 
James ; to seize the princess of Orange, dead or alive;« 
to he ready with thirty thousand men to meet king Jio 
when he should land. To this they put the names of San- 
croft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salisbury, and others. The 
copy of Dr. Sprat's name was obtained by a fictitious re- 
quest, to which an answer in hit ovn hand was desired. 
His hand was copied so well, that he confessed it might 
have deceived himself. Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter, being sent again with a plausible mesaage, was very 
curious to see the house, and particularly importunate to 
be let into the study ; where, as is supposed, he designed 
to leave the Association. This however was denied him, 
and he dropt it in a flower-pot in the parlour. 

Toung now laid an information before the Privy Council; 
and May 7, 1692, the bishop was arrested, and kept at a 
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messenger's under a strict guard eleven days. His house 
was searched, and directions were given that the flower- 
pots should be inspected. The messengers however missed 
the room in which the paper was left. Blackhead went 
therefore a third time ; and finding his paper where he had 
left it, brought it away. 

The bishop, having been enlarged, was, on June the 10th 
and 13th, examined again before the Privy Council, and 
confronted with his accusers. Young persisted with the 
most obdurate impudence, against the strongest evidence ; 
but the resolution of Blackhead by degrees gave way. 
There remained at last no doubt of the bishop's innocence, 
who, with great prudence and diligence, traced the pro- 
gress, and detected the characters of the two informers, 
and published an account of his own examination, and de- 
hverance ; which made such an impression upon him, that 
he commemorated it through life by an yearly day of thanks- 
giving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had con- 
trived an accusation which they must know themselves 
utterly unable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise of his 
function. When the cause of Sacheverell put the publick 
in commotion, he honestly appeared among the friends of 
the church. He lived to his seventy-ninth year, and died 
May 20, 1713.^ 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory ; but he 
and Burnet were old rivals. On some public occasion they 
both preached before the house of commons. There pre- 
vailed in those days an indecent custom ; when the preacher 
touched any favourite topick in a manner that delighted hi^ 
audience, their approbation was expressed by a loud hum, 

^ Mr. Peter CanniDgham states that there is in the Bodleian Gallery 
a clever portrait, by Dahl, of Sprat and his son, in one piece, of which 
there is a good mezzotint by Smith. 



continued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. Wten 
Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed so 
loudly and bo long, that he sat down to enjoy it, and 
rubbed hia faoe with hia handkerchief. When Sprat 
preached, he likewise was honoured with the animating 
Aitm; hut he stretched out his hand to the congregation, 
and cried, " Pea^e, peace, I pray you, peace." 
^ This 1 was told in my youth by my father, an old man, 
* who had been no careless oliserver of the passages of those 

I Burnet's sermon, says Salmon,' was remarkable for sedi- 
-[tioD, and Sprat's for loyalty. Euniet hail the thanks of 
the house ; Sprat had no thanks, but a good living from 
the king ; which, he said, was of ae unch value as the 
thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are, " The 
History of the Eoyal Society," '' " The Life of Cowley," ' 
" The Answer to Sorbiere," ' " The History of the Kyehouse 
Plot," ' " The Eeiation of his own Examination," and a 
Tolume of Sermons. I have heard it observed, with great 

i justness, that every book is of a different kind, and that 
each has its distinct and characteristical excellence.' 

' Thomas Salmim, ST. A. gf Bedfiirdahire, autbor of the Chronological 
Misiorian, 1747, Hnd of An liiiparlial Examinalioit of Bishup Svmtl's 
Hielary of his Omi Time, 172-1, 3 vols. Thiatook U from begiNning K> 
entl B violent attack on Biirnt^t, but Salmon does not nmke use of this 
exprsBbion in liis account of tlia two Eenaons (vol. ii. p, 853), which is 
&irly enungh abridged from BunietB own slalement as given in hU 
History, vol, ii. p. S-iy. 

=■ First published in Latin, lliGS, (ranslated and prefixed lo an edition 

of Cowley's WorJit, 1669. 

* OftierBortons en M, de Sorbicr's Voyage into England, tBritten to Dr. 
[ Wrea. Lond. 16G5, tSmo. 

» J (mm Account of the liye Howe Plot. 1685, foJ. 
[ ' For MftCftulay's account of Sprat, see Jliit. Eng. ml. ii. p. 95, 
[i ninth eil. 
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My business is only with his poems. He considered 
Cowley as a model ; and supposed that as he was imitated, 
perfection was approached. Nothing therefore but Pinda- 
rick liberty was to be expected. There is in his few pro- 
ductions no want of such conceits as he thought excellent ; 
and of those our judgement may be settled by the first 
that appears in his praise of Cromwell, where he says that 
Cromwell's fame, like man, will grow white as it grows 
old. 
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HALIFAX. 

THE Life of the Earl of Halifax was properly that of 
an artful and active statesman, employed in balanc- 
ing parties, contriving expedients, and combating opposi- 
tion, and exposed to the vicissitudes of advancement and 
degradation : but in this collection, poetical merit is the/i 
claim to attention ; and the account which is here to be ex- 
pected may properly be proportioned not to his influence in // ^ 
the state, but to his rank among the writers of verse. 

Charles Montague was bom April 16, 1661, at Horton 
in Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. G-eorge Montague, a 
younger son of the earl of Manchester.^ He was educated 
first in the country, and then removed to Westminster ; 
where in 1677 he was chosen a king's scholar, and recom- 
mended himself to Busby by his felicity in extemporary 
epigrams. He contracted a very intimate friendship with 
Mr. Stepney ; and in 1682, when Stepney was elected to 
Cambridge, the election of Montague being not to proceed 
till the year following, he was afraid lest by being placed at 
Oxford he might be separated from his companion, and 
therefore solicited to be removed to Cambridge, without 
waiting for the advantages of another year.^ 

^ Henry, first Earl of Manchester. 

^ The college books show this account to be ent^neous. Charles 
Montague matriculated fellow commoner of Trinity College, 18th Dec. 
1679, took his M.A. 30th June, 1682, and, instead of being a school- 
boy, was elected Fellow of Trinity, 1683, in his 22nd year. 



I It seems iadeed time to wish for a, removal ; for he was 
I ftlready a achooUboy of one and twenty. 

His relation Dr. Montague was then master of the col- 
lege in which he was placed a fellow commoner, and took 
him under his particular care. Here he commenced an 
acquaintance with the great Newton,' which continued 
through his life, and was at last attested by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verses on the death of king Charles made 
Bueh impression on the earl of Dorset, that he was invited 
to town, and introduced by that universal patron to tiie 
other wits. In 1687, he joined with Prior in tlie " City 
House and Country Mouse," a burlesque of Dryden's 
" Hind and Panther." ' He signed the invitation to the 
Prince of Orange, and sat in the convention. He about 
the same time married the countess dowager of Manchester,' 
and intended to have taken orders ; hut afterwards alter- 
ing his purpose, he purchased for ^£1,500 the place of one 
of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of the 
" Boyne," * his patron Dorset introduced him to king 
William with this expression : Sir, I have brought a Mouse 
to wait on your Majesty. To which the king is said to have | 
replied, Tou do well to put me in the wa^ of making a Man 
of kim. ,' and ordered him a pension of five hundred pounds. I 
This atory, however current, seems to have been made after 

' Sir Isawj Newton (1642-I727), succeeded Cowley as Fellow of I 
Trinity in 1667, and Barrow as Professor of Mathematics in IG69. li 
was Hulifax wlio obtSiined for Newtun the post of Warden of the Mint, 
and he wua afterwards Madler of the Mint tilt bis deatb. 

■" I'id. aupr. Life of Brydtn. ' 

' Anas Yelrerton, daughter of Sir Chrial<ipher TelTorton, of !Euton i 
Matidit, in Northamptonabire, and widow of the third Earl of llui- 
chester, who died ia 16B2. Her son by the Eart was the first Duke of < 
Manchester. 

* An Epiille to U>e Right Hono^rrtUe Charles, Earl of Donet and Mid- 
dlfsex. Lord Chamberlain of SU Afajesfi/'s Household, occarioned by Hii 
Majrety'e vklory in Ireland, London, 1690, fol. 
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the event. The king's answer implies a greater acquain- 
tance with our. proverbial and familiar diction than king 
William could possibly have attained. 

In 1691, being member in the house of commons, he 
argued warmly in favour of a law to grant the assistance 
of counsel in trials for high treason ; and in the midst of 
his speech, falling into some confusion, was for a while 
silent ; but, recovering himself, observed, " how reasonable 
it was to allow counsel to men called as criminals before 
a covrt of justice, when it appeared how much the pre- 
sence of that assembly could disconcert one of their own 
body." ' 

After this he rose fast into honours and employments, 
being made one of the commissioners of the treasury, and 
called to the privy council. In 1694, he became chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and the next year engaged in the great 
attempt of the recoinage, which was in two years happily 
compleated. In 1696, he projected the general fund, and 
raised the credit of the Exchequer ; and, after enquiry 
concerning a grant of Irish crown-lands, it was determined 
by a vote of the commons, that Charles Montague, esquire, 
had deserved his Majesty^s favour. In 1698, being advanced 
to the first commission of the treasury, he was appointed 
one of the regency in the king's absence : the next year he 
was made auditor of the Exchequer ; and the year after 
created haron Halifax. He was however impeached by the 
commons ; but the articles were dismissed by the lords. 

At the accession of queen Anne he was dismissed from 
the council ; ^ and in the first parliament of her reign was 
again attacked by the commons, and again escaped by the 
protection of the lords. In 1704, he wrote an answer to 

^ Mr. Peter Cunningham notes that this story is related by Walpole 
in his Royal and Noble Authors, of the Earl of Shaftesbury, author of 
the Characteristics. 

2 8th March, 1702. 



Bromley's epeeeli against occasional conformity. He 
headed the Enquiry into the danger of the Church. In 

1706, he proposed and negotiated the "Union with Scotland; 
and ■when the elector of Hanover received the garter, after 
the act had passed for securing the Protestant SuccesHion, 
he was appointed to carry the ensigns of the order to the 
electoral court. He eat as one of the judges of Sachere- 
rell ; but voted for a mild sentence. Being now no longer 
in favour, he contrived to obtain a writ for summonii^the 
electoral prince to parliament as dute of Cambridge. 

At the queen's death he was appointed one of the re- 
gents ; and at the accession of George the First waa made 
earl of Halifax, knight of the garter, and first commiB- 
sioner of the treasury, with a grant to his nephew of ths 
reversion of the auditorship of the Exchequer. More was 
not to be had, and this he kept but a litUe while ; for on 
the 19th of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of hla 
lungs.' 

, Of him, who from a poet became a patron of poets, it 
iwill be readily believed that the worts would not miss of 
Icelebration. Addison began to praise him early ,^ and was 
followed or accompanied by other poets ; perhaps by almost 
all, escept Swift and Pope ; who forbore to flatter liim in 
hia life, and after his death spoke of him, Swift with slight 
censure,^ and Pope in the character of Bufo with acri- 
monioiis contempt.^ 

' Mr. PuterConningbnraofaflprveslUalhe was buried in Henry VII. 'a 
Cbnpe], and Addison, whose geaics lie had fostered, was afterwards 
buried by hia aide. 

" In An Aecovni of the Gnaieat English Pofte, printed in Dryden's 
Fonrlh Mitceliany, 8vo. 1694. Addison's Works, vol vi, p. 27. 

1 Swift's censure of Halifia occura in A Lihel an the I!cv. Dr. Ddany 
anil hU ExcdUttey John, Lord Carteret, 1729, where be accuses Uim of 
ncgU'cting Congreve. 

' " Proud aa Apollo on hia forked bill 

Sal full blown Bufo puffed by every quill : .^^1 
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He was, as Pope says, fed with dedications ; ^ for Tickell 
affirms that no dedicator was unrewarded. To Charge all 
unmerited praise with the guilt of flattery, and to suppose 
that the encomiast always knows and feels the falsehood of 
his assertions, is surely to discover great ignorance of 
human nature and human life. In determinations depend- 
ing not on rules, but on experience and comparison, judge- 
ment is always in some degree subject to affection. Very^ 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise which he 
receives, and considers the sentence passed in his favour as 
the sentence of discernment. We admire in a friend that 
understanding that selected us for confidence ; we admire 
more, in a patron, that judgement which, instead of scatter- 
ing bounty indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the 
patron be an author, those performances which gratitude 
forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose us to 
exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds a 
power always operating, though not always, because not 
willingly, perceived. The modesty of praise wears gradually 
away ; and perhaps the pride of patronage may be in time 
so increased, that modest praise will no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Halifax, which 

Fed with soft dedications all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in song." 

Aid. Pope, vol. iii. p. 10. 

But Mr. Roscoe and Mr. Dycc repudiate the idea that Bufo was 
meant for Halifax, and with other passages showing Fope*s attachment 
to Halifax, they quote the preface to the Iliad, in which he thus acknow- 
ledges his obligations : ^' The Earl of Halifax was one of the first to 
favour me of whom it is hard to say, whether the advancement of the 
polite arts is more owing to his generosity or his example." See Dyce's 
Memoir, Aid. Pope, vol. i. p. xlvii. 

^ Tickell, Congreve, Smith, D'Urfey and Steele, dedicated their 
works to Halifax. 
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he would never have known, had he had no other attrac- \ 
tions than those of his poetry, of which a short time has ' 
withered the beauties. It would now be esteemed no 
honour, by a contributor to the monthly bundles of verses, 
to be told, that, in strains either familiar or solemn, he 
sings like Montague.^ 

^ See Mahon, Hist, England^ toI. i. p. 196, ed. 1839. 
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THE Life of Dr. Parnell ^ is a task which I should very 
willingly decline, since it has been lately written by 
G'Oldsmith,'^ a man of such variety of powers, and such 
felicityof performance, that he always seemed to do best 
that which he was doing ; a man who had the art of being 
minute without tediousness, and general without confusion ; 
whose language was copious without exuberance, exact 
without constraint, and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would tell again ? 
I have made an abstract from his larger narrative ; and 
have this gratification from my attempt, that it gives me 
an opportunity of paying due tribute to the memory of 

Goldsmith.^ 

1 yap yipuQ eti -javovrufv. 

Thomas Parnell was the son of a commonwealthsman of 
the same name, who at the Restoration left Congleton in 
Cheshire, where the family had been established for several 
centuries, and, settling in Ireland, purchased an estate, 
which, with his lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet, 
who was born at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after the usual 
education at a grammar school, was at the age of thirteen 
admitted into the College, where, in 1700, he became 

^ See Boswell's Johnson, vol. iv. p. 17. 

* Prefixed to an edition of Parnells Poems, published July, 1770, by 
J. Da vies. 

* The author of The Vicar of Wakefield and The Deserted Village had 
died in April 1774. See his epitaph by Johnson. Boswell, vol. iii. p. 120. 

* To yap ykpag fcort Gavovriov. Horn. Tl. xvi. 457. 



iS made a priest ; and 

f Clogher, conferred upon 

About the same time 

a amiable lady, by whom 

tnd a daughter who long 

?nd of queen Aune's 



iter of arts ; and was the same year ordained a deacon, 
though under the canonical age, by a diapeusation from the 
biBhoji of Derry. 

About three years afterwards h 
in 1705 Dr. Ashe, the bishop c 
him the archdeaconry of Clogher 
he married Mrs. Aune Minchin, ai 
he had two sons who died young, i 
survived him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in 
reigD, Pamell was pereiiaded to change hie party, not with- 
out much censure from those whom he forsook, and was 
received by the new ministry as a valuable reinforcement. 
When the earl of Oxford was told that Dr. Paraell waited 
among the croud iu the outer room, Jie went, by the per- 
Buasion of Swift,' with his treasurer's staff in his hand, to 
enquire for him, and to bid him welcome ; and, as may he 
inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted him as a 
favourite companion to his convivial hours, but, as it seema 
often to have happened in those times to the favourites of 
the great, without attention to his fortune, which however 
was in no great need of improvenient. 

Pamell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was 
desirous to make himself conspicuous, and to sbew how 
worthy he was of high preferment. As he thought himself 
qualilied to become a jropular jireacher, he displayed his 
elocution witli great success in the pulpits of London; but 
the queen's death ' putting an end to his expectations, 
abated his diligence : and Pope represents him as falling 
from that time into intemperance of wine. That in his 
latter life he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not 
denied; but I have heard it imputed to a cause more 
likely to obtain forgiveness from mankind, the untimely 

' Joumdl to Stttla. Slsl Jan, 

' Queen Anne died Aug. Ist, 
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death of a darling son ; or, as others tell, the loss of his 
^wife, who died (1712) in the midst of his expectations. 

He was now to derive every future addition to his pre- 
ferments from his personal interest with his private friends, 
and he was not long unregarded. He was warmly recom- 
mended by Swift to archbishop King, who gave him a 
prebend in 1713 ; and in May 1716 presented him to the 
vicarage of Finglas in the diocese of Dublin, worth four 
hundred pounds a year. Such notice from such a man, 
inclines me to believe that the vice of which he has been 
accused was not gross, or not notorious. 

But his prosperity did not last long. His end, whatever 
was its cause, was now approaching. He enjoyed his 
preferment little more than a year; for in July 1717, in 
his thirty-eighth year, he died ^ at Chester,* on his way to 
Ireland. 

He seems to have been one of those poets who take 
delight in writing. He contributed to the papers of that 
time, and probably published more than he owned. He 
left many compositions behind him, of which Pope selected 
those which he thought best,^ and dedicated them to the 
earl of Oxford. Of these G-oldsmith has given an opinion, | 

^ Boswell gives an epitaph which Johnson composed for Parnell, dic- 
tating it to Boswell, by which means it was preserved. 

" Hie requiescit Thomas Parnell. 

S. T. P. 

" Qui sacerdos pariter et poeta, 
Utrasque partes ita implevit, 
Ut neque sacerdoti snavitas poetae, 
Nee poetaB sacerdotis sanctitas deesset." 

Boswell's Johnson, vol. ir. p. tf. 

* Mr. Peter Cunningham notes that the register of Trinity Church, 
Chester, records the burial of Thomas Parnell, D.D., on the 18th 
October, 1718. 

' Poems on Several Occasions, Written by Dr. Thomas Parnell, late 
Archdeacon of Clogher, and published by Mr. Pope. Lintot, 1722. 
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and hia critidam it i» aeldom safe to tontradii-t. He bestows ' 
JTiflt praise upon the " Eise of Woman," ' the " Tairj 
Tale," * and the ■' Perrigiliam Veneris ; " ' bnt has verf 
properly remarked, that m the " Battle of Mice and Frogs'" 
the Greek names have not in English their original effect - 
He tells ns. that the " Bookworm " ' is borrowed &cm 
" Beza ; " but he should have added, with modern applica- 
tions: and when he discuvers that "Gay Bacchas" is 
translated from " Augurellus," be ought to have remarked, 
that the latter part is purely Pamell's. Another poem, 
" When Spring comes on," is, he says, taken from the 
French. I would add, that the description of " Barrennesa," 
in his verses to Pope,' waa borrowed from " Secimdna ; " 
bat lately searching for the passage which I bad formerly 
read, I <iould not find it. The " Night-piece on Death " • 
is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's " Church- 
yard j " but. in my opinion. Gray baa the advantage in ] 
dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment. He observes 
that the story of the " Hermit " ' is in More'a " Dialogues " 
and Howell's " Iietters," '° and supposes it to have been 
originally Arabian. 

' IfuM, or the Hilt of Wamnn, 6rst pnbLshec] m Tonsons Mim-clUiny. 

, Aid. Piu*tU, p. 6. 

' A Fairff Tall. In the mpieni English siyle. Ibid. p. as. 
' Tht Vigii of I'lnai, Peroif/iliaia Feneris. - " 

Jbid. -p. 33. 

* Bomer'a SalrachomHoniachia. Ibid. pp. jS-6i 

• 7Sa BoakvHnTii. Ibid. p. 83. 
Whm Spring coma on. Ibid. p. 19. 
' Til Mr. Fape, Ibid. p. 67. 

* A Sight-pitct en Deatk. Ibid. p. 93. 

• ThtHtrmit. Ibid.ji. 100. 
'" Theatorr of the-fienni' and the Angil, versified bj Pamell, iagjnin 

in EowbII'b Lcitert, p. 435, ed. 1709. ll is (here qooted Tram CerloMt 
Coaceplinna of Sir Percy Herbtrt v^an tht stmnge Changt of Fei^le^ di»- 
poiUione and Aclioiia in thraf latter Timta. Directed la hit Simnt, , 
IRfiZ, 4lo, p. 230. 
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Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the " Elegy to 
/ the old Beauty," ^ which is perhaps the meanest ; nor of i 
the " Allegory on Man," ^ the happiest of Pamell's per- j 
formances. The hint of the " Hymn to Contentment " ^ I 
suspect to have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Pamell is not great extent of 
comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little that ap- 
pears still less is his own. His praise must be derived from | 
the easy sweetness of his diction : in his verses there is 
more happiness than pains ; he is spritely without effort, 
and always delights though he never ravishes ; every thing 
is proper, yet every thing seems casual. If there is some 
appearance of elaboration in the " Hermit," the narrative, 
as it is less airy, is less pleasing. Of his other compositions 
it is impossible to say whether they are the productions of 
Nature, so excellent as not to want the help of Art, or of 
Art so refined as to resemble Nature.* 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published by 
Pope. Of the large appendages which I find in the last 
edition, I can only say that I know not whence they came, 
nor have ever enquired whither they are going. They 
stand upon the faith of the compilers.'* 

^ Elfffi/ to an Old Beauty. Aid. Panull, p. 80. 
^ An Allegory on Man, Ibid, p. 87. 
•'' Hymn to Contentment, Ilnd, p. 97. 

* Mr. Peter Cunningham gives some extracts from Swift's Journal to 
Stella, 1712-1713, describing Swift's eflTorts to interest Lord Bolingbroke 
in Farnell, and a poem of his which Swift published in March, I7I3, 
namely. An Essay on the different Styles of Poetry, inscribed to Lord 
Bolingbroke. Mr. Cunningham also gives some verses by Farnell 
from Steele's Miscellany, which are not included in the editions of his 
Poems. 

* First published in 1758, in the Posthumous Works of Pamell. 
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GARTH. 

SAMUEL GARTH was of a good family in Yorkshire, 
and from some school in his own country became a 
student at Peter-house in Cambridge,^ where he resided 
till he commenced doctor of physick on July the 7th, 1691. 
He was examined before the College at London on March 
the 12th, 1691-2, and admitted fellow July 26th, 1692. 
He was soon so much distinguished, by his conversation 
and accomplishments, as to obtain very extensive practice ; 
and, if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, had the 
favour and confidence of one party, as Ratcliffe had of the 
other. ^__ 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; and 
it is just to suppose that his desire of helping the helpless, 
"disposed him to so much zeal for the " Dispensary ; " 
in undertaking of which some account, however short, is 
proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physicians have 
lad more learning than the other faculties, I will not stay 
enquire ; but, I believe, every man has found in phy- 
iicians great liberality, and dignity of sentiment, very 
)rompt effusion of beneficence, and willingness to exert a 
ucrative art, where there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably 
this character, the College of Physicians, in July 1687, 
'Ublished an edict, requiring all the fellows, candidates, 

^ The college books show that Samuel Garth matriculated Pensioner 
rPeterhouse, 6th July, 1676, took his B.A. 1679-80, M.A. 1684, M.D. 
591. 



and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to the ueighboo):* 
ing poor. 

This edict was sent to the Court of Aldermen ; and a 
question being made to whom the appellation of the pool; 
should be extended, the College answered, that it should 
be anffiuient to bring a testiinonial from a clea^yman 
officiating in the pariah where the patient resided. 

After B, year'a experience, the phjeiciana found their 
charity frustrated by some malignant opposition, and 
made to a great degree vain by the high price of physick ; 
they therefore voted, in August 1688, that the laboratory 
of the College should be accommodated to the preparation 
of medicines, and ajiother room prepared for their recep- 
tion i and that the contributors to the expence should 
manage the charity. 

It was now espeoted that the Apothecaries would have 
undertaken the care of providing medicines ; but they took 
another course. Thinking the whole design pernicious to 
their interest, they endeavoured to raise a faction against 
it in the College, emd found some physicians mean enough 
to solicit their patronage, by betraying to them the counsels 
of the College. The greater part, however, enforced by a 
now edict in 1694, the former order of 1687, and sent it to 
the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a committee to 
treat with the College, and settle the mode of administering 
the charity. 

It was desired by the aldermen, that the testimonials of 
churchwardens and overseers should be admitted ; and that 
all hired servants, and all apprentices to handicraftsmen, 
should be considered as poor. This hkewise was granted 
by the College. 

It was then considered who should distribute the medi- 
cines, and who should settle their prices. The physicians 
procured some apothecaries to undertake the dispensation, 
and offered that the warden aud company of the apothe- 



laries should adjust the price. This offer was 
I and the apothecaries who had enga^d to aasiat the charity 
were considered as trajtora to the compauy, threatened 
with the irapoaitiou of troublesome offices, and deterred 
from the performance of their enga^ments. The apothe- 
caries ventured upon public opposition, and presented a 
kind of remonBtrance against the design to the committee 
of the city, which the physicians condescended to confute : 
&ad at last the traders seem to have prevailed among the 
Bona of trade ; for the proposal of the college having been 
considered, a paper of approbation was drawn up, but post- 
poned and forgotten. 

The physicians still persisted; and in 1696 a subscription 
was laJHed by themselves, according to an agreement pre- 
fixed to the "Dispensary." ThepooTwerefor atimesupplied 
■with medicines ; for how long a time, I know not. The 
medicinal charity, like others, began with ardour, but soon 
remitted, and at last died gradually away. 

About the time of the subscription liegius the action of 
the"DiBpensary," ' The Poem," as its subject was present 
and popular, co-operated with passions and prejudices then 
prevalent, and, with such auxiliaries to its iutrinsick merit, 
■was uniTersally and liberally applauded. It was on the side 
of charity against the intrigues of interest, and of regular 
learning against hcentious usurpation of medical authority, 

' The Eispciisary, u Foem. London. Printed and sold by John 
Natt, near StataoDer's Hall, 1699, 4lo. A iiftli edition was published 
1703, saA a. Beventb, " with descriptions and Episodes, neve 
|«&llsd," was publishol by Tonaon, in 1714. l2nio. 

* Tina venifioBtion of bis once famous mock beroic poem is smooth 
and regular, but not forcible, the language clear and neat, the parodies 
and Bllnsiona bappy. I< may be called an imitBtioo of the Lutriii. The 
subject, which is a quarrel between the physicians and apothecaries of 
London, may vie with that ofBoileau in want of general interest, jet it 
seenu to afford more diversity to the satirical poet. Hallam, vol. iii, 
p. 480. 
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and was therefore naturally favoured by tlioae wlio 
can judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Glarth spoke that which ia now called the 
" Harveian Oration ; " which the authors of the"Biogra- 
phia" mention with, more praise than, the passage quoted 
in their notes will fully jiaatify. ''■ Garth, speaking of the 
mischief s done by quacks, ,haa these expressions: "Non 
tamen telis vulnerat lata agyrtarum colluTies, eed tteriaca 
quadam magis perniciosa, non pyrio, aed putvere nescio 
quo exotico certat, non globulis plumbeia, aed pilulis seque 
lethaJibus interficit." This was certainly thought fine by 
the author, and is still admired by hia biographer. In 
October 1702 he became one of the censors of the College.— 

Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, was a member 
of the Kit-cat club, and by conaequence familiarly known. 
to ail the great men of that denomination. In 1710, when_ 
the government fell into other hands, he writ to lord 
Godolphin, on his dismission, a short poem,' which waa 
criticised in the " Examiner," and so successfully either de- 
fended or excused by Mr. Addison, that, for the sake of the 
vindication, it ought to be preserved. 

At the acceaaion of the present Family hia merits wwe 
acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted with the 
sword of his hero, Marlborough ; and was made physician 
in ordinary to the king,and physician- general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid'a " Metamor' 
phoses," - translated by several hands ; which he recom- 
mended by a Preface, written with more ostentation than 

' The Kp;«lle to Lord Godolphin ■ 
number of tlia Whig-ExamineT. i 
p. 370. 

" Ovid's Metamorphoies, in fifteen hooka. Translated by the moM 
eminent Handa, Adorned with Sculptures. London, Printed for 
Jacob Tonaon, at Shakespeare's Head, over against Katberine Street in 
lIlb Strand, 1717, folio. Dedicated lo the l*rinces3 of Wales (Qneen 
Caroline), and her Portrait prefixed. 
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ability: his notions are half -formed, and his materials 
\ immethodically confused. This was his last work. He died 
Jan. 18, 1717-18, and was buried at Harrow-on-the-Hill, 

His personal character seems to haye been social and 

liberal.^ He communicated himself through a very wide 

extent of acquaintance ; and though firm in a party, at a 

time when firmness included virulence, yet he imparted his 

kindness to those who were not supposed to favour his 

principles. He was an early encourager of Pope, and was 

at once the friend of Addison and of Granville. He is 

accused of voluptuousness and irreligion ; and Pope, who 

Says that ** if ever there was a good Christian, without 

A knowing himself to be so, it was Dr. Garth," seems not 

able to deny what he is angry to hear and loth to confess. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced that Garth 

died in the communion of the Church of Rome, having 

been privately reconciled. It is observed by Lowth, that 

there is less distance than is thought between scepticism 

and popery, and that a mind wearied with perpetual 

doubt, willingly seeks repose in the bosom of an infallible 

I 

church. 

His poetry has been praised at least equally to its merit. ) 
In the " Dispensary " there is a strain of smooth and free 
versification; but few lines are eminently elegant. No 
passages fall below mediocrity, and few rise much above it. 
The plan seems formed without just proportion to the sub- 
ject ; the means and end have no necessary connection. 
Besnel, in his Preface to Pope*8 " Essay," remarks, that 
Garth exhibits no discrimination of characters ; and that 
what any one says might with equal propriety have been 
said by another. The general design is perhaps open to 
criticism ; but the composition can seldom be charged with 
inaccuracy or negligence. The author never slumbers 

^ " No physician knew his art more nor his trade less." Richard- 
sonianay p. 333, ed. 8vo, 1776. 
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in seK-indulgence ; his full vigour is always exerted ; 
scarce a line is left unfinished, nor is it easy to find an ex- 
pijBSsion used by constraint, or a thought imperfectly 
expressed. It was remarked by Pope, that the " Dispen- 
sary" had been corrected in every edition, and that every 
change was an improvement.^ It appears, however, to want 
something of poetical ardour, and something of general 
delectation; and therefore, since it has been no longer 
supported by accidental and extrinsick popularity, it has 
been scarcely able to support itself. 

^ For an interesting account of the copy of the Dispensary, presented 
by Garth to Pope, and containing corrections and remarks by Pope, see 
Carruther's Life of Pope, p. 342. 
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NICHOLAS ROWE was bom at Little Beckford ' in 
Bedfordshire, in 1673. His family had long pos- 
sessed a considerable estate, with a good house, at Lamber- 
toun * in Devonshire. The ancestor from whom he descended 
in a direct line, received the arms borne by his descendants 
for his bravery in the Holy War. His father John Rowe,^ 
who was the first that quitted his paternal acres to practise 
any art of profit, professed the law, and pubHshed Ben- 
low's and Dallison's Reports in the reign of James the 
Second, when, in opposition to the notions then diligently 
propagated, of dispensing power, he ventured to remark 
how low his authors rated the prerogative. He was made 
a Serjeant, and died April 30, 1692. He was buried in the 
Temple Church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at Highgate ; 
and being afterwards removed to Westminster, was at 
twelve years ^ chosen one of the King's scholars. His 

* III the Villare,* Lamerton, — Johnson. 

^ Little Barford. 

' John Howe, of Lamerton, in county Devon, and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jasper Edwards, Esq., were married Sept. 25, anno 1673. — Begister 
of Little Barford. So that as Mr. Peter Cunningham observes, Rowe's 
birth is placed at least a year too soon. 

^ Mr. Cunningham states that he was elected in 1688. 

* Index Villaris, or an exact Begister of all Parishes Villages Bope 
Ward Wa^petUake or other division of each County, Noblemen's Seats, 
ie. 1690. Compiled and enlarged from the Villare A^iglicum^ pub. 
about 1650. 
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laster waa Busby, who suffered none of his acbolars to let 
^Iheir powers lie useless ; and his exercises in several lan- 
[guages are said to have been written with uncommon 
'degrees of excellence, and yet to have cost him very little 
labour. 

At sixteen he had in his father's opinion made advances 
in learning sufficient to qualify him for the study of law, 
and was entered a student of the Middle Temple, where 
for some time he read statutes and reports with profioiem^ 
proportionate to the force of his mind, which was already 
auch that he endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a 
aeries of precedents, or collection of positive precepts, 
but as a system of rational government, and impartial 
justicfe. 

When he waa nineteen, he waa by the death of his father 
left more to his own direction, and prohably from that time 
Buffered law gradually to give way to poetry. At twenty- 
five he produced " The Ambitious Stepmother," which was 
received with so much favour, that he devoted himself 
from that time wholly to elegant literature.' 

His next tragedy (1702) was "Tamerlane," in -which, 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to characterise 
king WiUiam, and Lewis the Fourteenth under that of 
Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane seem to have been 
arbitrarily assigned him by his poet, for I know not that 
history gives any other qualities than those which make a 
conqueror. The fashion however of t)ie time was, to 
aecumnlate upon Lewis all that can raise horror and detes- 



' " Wa have had two new plays i a tragedy called The Ambitimu Slep- 
taoiier, written by Mr. Rows, of the TBmple,and a rery good one ; an- 
other, kc." — CongreTB to Keaily, .Tan, 28, 1700 (Berkeley's Literary 
Beliti, 8to. I7S9|. The Amhitioia Sltpmother was produced at Lincoln's 
Inn fields Theatre, Bettertun and Mrs. Barry having prominent parts 
in it. Downes, lliepn)Qip<er(Aci'i^. Angl. 1708, p. 45), says it was very 
[eil, anil nnswerecl ihe i^ompany 'a expectations. — P. Cunmnghaii. 





f&tiDn ; and wliatever good was withheld from him, that it 
might not be thrown awav, was bestowed upon ting 
Wijliam. 

This was the tragedy which Eowe valued most, and that 
which probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, eicited 
moat applause ; but mj^fltnnal piniry murit nfton ntintriiti 
^glf-witb-wioagional pawBft. Tamerlane has for a long 
6me been acted only once a year, on the night when king 
Winiam landed.' Our quarrel with Lewis has been long i 
OTOT, and it now gratifies neither zeal nor malice to see 
him painted with agg^^vated features, like a, Saracen upon | 

The " Tair Penitent," hie next production (1703), is one 
of the moat pleasing tragedies on the stage, where it stiE 
keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will long keep 
them, for there ia scarcely any work of any poet at once so 
interesting by the fable, and so delightful by the lai^uage,] 
The story is domestick, and therefore easily received by the 
imagination, and assimilated to common life; the diction 
is exquisitely harmonious, and soft or apritely as occasion 
requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been expanded 
by Eichardaon into Lovelace, but he has excelled his 
original in the moral effect of the fiction, Lothario, with 
gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot 
be despised, retains too much of the spectator's kindness. 
It was in the power of Eichardson alone to teach ns at once 
esteem and detestation, to make virtuous resentment over- 
power all the benevolence which wit, elegance, and courage,,' 
naturally excite ; and to lose at last the hero in the villain. | 

' Betterton pla3-ed Tamerlane, and tho (raged;, Srgt produced at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, became, as Downes calls it, " a atock 
play." King Wiilmni landed on the 5th Nor. IGSB, and Ta/acrlane 
was played at Drur; Lane on the anniversary of liia landing, as late 
as IBia. 
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The fifth act is not equal to the former ; the eventB of 
I the drama are exhausted, aad little remuina but to talk of 
what is past. It has been obserred, that the title of the 
play does not siifficiently correspond with the behaviour of 

ICalista, who at East shews no evident signs of repentance, 
but may be reasonablj susfiected of feeling pain from de- 
tection rather than from guilt, and expresses more shame 
than sorrow, and more ra+^e than shame. 
His next (1706) was "Ulyssea;" which, with the common 
fete of mythological stories, is now generally neglected, i 
We have been too early acquainted with the jjoeticd 
■heroes, to expect any pleasure from their revival ; to shew 
them as they have already been shewn, is to disgust by , 
repetition ; to give them new qualities or new adventures, , 
Ih to ofEend by violating received notions. 
The "Eoyal Convert" (1708) seems to have a better 
elaim to longevity. ■ The fable is drawn from an obscure and 
barbarous age, to which fictions are most easily and pro- 
perly adapted ; for when objects are imperfectly seen, they 
easily tate forms from imagination. The scene lies among- 
our ancestors in our own country, and therefore very easily 
catches attention. Bhodogune is a personage truly tragical, 
of high spirit, and violent passions, great with tempeatuoua 
dignity, and wicked vrith a soul that would have been 
^^H heroic if it had been virtuous. The motto seems to tell 
^^^■that this play was not successful. 

^^^H Kowe does not always remember what hia characters re- 
^^^Kquire. In " Tamerlane " there is some ridiculous mention 
^^^Kif the Gtod of Love ; and Ghodogune, a savage Saxon, 
^^^Ralks of Tenus, and the eagle that bears the thunder of ' 
^^^Etfupiter. 

B This play discovers its own date, by a prediction of tha 

Union, in imitation of Crajimer's prophetick promisea to 
Senry the Eighth. The anticipated blessings of union are 
I not very nat\irally introduced, nor very happily expressed. 
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He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He ventured 
on a comedy, and produced the " Biter ; " with which, 
though it was unfavourably treated by the audience, he 
was himself delighted ; for he is said to have sat in the 
house, laughing with great vehemence, whenever he had in 
his own opinion produced a jest. But finding that he and 
the publick had no sympathy of mirth, he tried at lighter 
scenes no more. 

Afterthe" Eoyal Convert " (1 714) appeared " Jane Shore," 

written, as its author professes, in imitation of Shakspeare^a 

style. In what he thought himself an imitator of Shak- 

speare, it is not easy to conceive. The numbers, the diction, 

the sentiments, and the conduct, every thing in which 

imitation can consist, are remote in the utmost degree from 

the manner of Shakspeare; whose dramas it resembles 

only as it is an English story, and as some of the persons 

have their names in history. This play, consisting chiefly 

of domestick scenes and private distress, lays hold upon the 

heart. The wife is forgiven because she repents, and the 

husband is honoured because he forgives. This therefore 

is one of those pieces which we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy (1715) was "Lady Jane G-rey." This 

subject had been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose papers were 

put into Rowe's hands such as he describes them in his 

Preface. This play likewise has sunk into oblivion. From 

this time he gave nothing more to the stage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any neces- 
sity of combating his inclination, he never wrote in distress, 
and therefore does not appear to have ever written in 
haste. His works were finished to his own approbation, 
and bear few marks of negligence or hurry. It is remark- 
able that his prologues and epilogues are all his own, 
though he sometimes supplied others; he afforded help, 
but did not solicit it. 
As his studies necessarily made him acquainted with 
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' Shakspeare, and acquaintance produced veneration, te 

I undertook (1709) an edition of Ms works, from ■which he 

neither received much praise, nor seems to have expected 

it ; yet, I believe, those who compare it with former copies, 

will find that he has done more than he promised ; and 

that, without the pomp of notes or boasts of critidam, 

many passages are happily restored. He prefixed- a life of 

Luthor, such as tradition then almost expiring could 

Bupply, and a preface, which cannot be said to discover 

much profundity or penetration. He at least contributedj 

to the popularity of his author. | 

~ B willing enough to improve his fortune by other 

I arts than poetry. He was undersecretary ' for three years 

I -when the duke of Queensberry was secretary of state, and 

I afterwards applied to the earl of Oxford for some puhlick 

employment.* Oxford enjoined him to study Spanish ; and 

when, some time afterwards, he came again, and said that 

he had mastered it, dismissed him with this congratulation, 

"Then, Sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading 'Don 

Quixot' in the original." 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Oxford, who 
desired to he thought a favourer of literature, should thus 
insult a man of acknowledged merit ; or how Eowe, who 
was so keen a Whig t that he did not willingly converse 
with men of the opposite party, could ask preferment from 
Oxford, it is not now possible to discover. Pope, who told 
I the story, did not say on what occasion the advice was 
given; and though he owned Eowe's disappointment, 
[ doubted whether auy injury was intended him, but thought 
I it rather lord Oxford's odd way. 

* SpeiicE.-— Johnson.^ 



t Ibid.' 



' The office that Addison bud held. {See Swill'a Journal to Slella 
JsnhOotober, 1710. Scott, vol. i[. p. 63.)— F. Co 




It ia likely that he lived on diBCont6nted through the 
rest of queen Anne's reign ; but the time came at last when, 
k found kinder friendB. At the accesaion of king George, 
he vaa made poet laureat ; I am afraid by the ejection of 
poor Nahum Tate,' who (1716) died in the Mint, where he 
was forced to Beet shelter by extreme poverty, 
made likewise one of the lajid surveyors of the customs of 
ttie cTiBtoma of the port of London.'^ The prince of Wales 
{^Be liJTn clerk of his council ; and the lord chancellor 
Parker, as Boon as he received the seals, appointed him, 
nnasked, secretary of the presentatiouB. Suuh an accumula- 
tion of employments undoubtedly produced a very consider- 
able revenue. 

Having already transhited some parts of Lucau's "Phor- 
sftlia," vrhjch had been published in the Miscellanies, and 
doubtless received many praises, he undertook a version of 
the whole work, which he lived to finiafa. but not to publish. 
It seems to have been printed under the care of Dr. Wel- 
who prefixed the author's life, in which is contained 
lowing character : 

to hiB person it was graceful and well-made ; his 
regular, and of a manly beauty.' As his soul was well 
Joigad, so its ratiooaJ and animal facultiea excelled in a 

* Tste died S^dH July, 1715. and dd the 1st August folIowiTig, Rowe 
■nw " Bwom Bud sdmitted into the place and quality of Poet LaurealS 
ro his U^jesty in the roum of Nahum Tate, Esq. defeased." TUe wm 
the last Poet Laureate created by patent. Malone's Li/g of Dryden, 

p-soe. 

* Mr. Cunmngham gi\ea an amusing extract from a letter from 
Dennis to Kowe, dated Uct. 5th, 1715. " On his bein g made Surveyor 
at tbe CoBtom House, and bis Marriage." "You are become a bus- 
band," he aaya, " since I saw you last, as well as a laod Surveyor, 
Jeau ! what alteration most not these two offices have made in the life 
of a, gentleman who loved to lie in bed all day for bis ease, and to sit up 
an nig^t For his pleasure ! " 

■ Hr, Canninghamalates that there is a portrait of Kowe at Nuneham 
by Kneller, which belonged to Jacoh Tonaon. 
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Idgh degree. He had a quick and fruitful inventiol 
deep penetration, and a large compaas of thought, with 
singular dexterity and eaeineas in making hia thoughta to 
be understood. He wae master of most parts of polite 
learning, especially the classical authors, both Greet aud 
Latin ; understood the French, Italian, and Spanish Lan- 
guages, and spoke the first fluently, and the other two 
tolerably well. 

"He had likewise read most of the Greek and Roman 
histories in their original languages, and moat that are 
wrote in English, French, Italian, and Spanish. He had 
a good taste iu philosophy ; and, having a firm impression 
of religion upon his mind, be took great delight in divinity 
and ecclesiastical history, in both which he made great 
advances in the times he retired into the country, which. 
were frequent. He expressed, ou aU occasions, his full 
persuasion of the truth of Revealed Keligion ; and being a 
sincere member of the established church himself, he 
pitied, but condemned not, those that dissented from it. 
He abhorred the principles of persecutiag men upon the 
account of their opinions in religion ; and being strict in 
his own, he took it not upon him to censure those of 
another persuasion. His conversation was pleasant, witty, 
and learned, without the least tincture of affectation or 
pedantry ; and his inimitable manner of diverting and en- 
'lug the company, made it impossible for any one to 
be out of humour when he was in it. Envy and detraction 
seemed to be entirely foreign to his constitution ; and 
whatever provocations he met with at any time, he passed 
them over without the least thought of resentment or 
revenge. As Homer had a Zoilus, so Mr. Rowe had some- 
; for there were not wanting malevolent people, 
and pretenders to poetry too, that would now-and-then 
bark at his best performances ; but he was so much con- 
Bcioua of hia own genius, and had so much good-nature as 




could ho ever be tempted to return 

"The loTe of leammg and poetry made him not the leas 
fit for buainesB, and nobody applied hiraaelf closer to it, 
vben it required his attendance. The late duke of Queens- 
berry, when he was secretary of state, made liim his secre- 
tary for pubLct afEaira ; and when that truly great man 
«une to know him well, he was never so pleased as when 
Mr, Rowe was in his company. After the duke's death, all 
svenues were stopped to hia preferment ; and during the 
retrt of that reign, he passed his time with the Muaea 
and his books, and sometimes the conversation of his 
friends. 

" When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, and 
waa in a fair way to make it better, death swept him away, 
and in him deprived the world of one of the l>eat men as 
well aa one of the best geniuses of the age. He died like a 
Christian and a Philosopher, in charity with all mankind, 
and with an absolute resignation to the will of Orod. He 
kept up his good-humour to the last ; and took leave of his 
wife and friends, immediately before hia last agony, with 
the same tranquillity of mind, and the same indifference for 
life, OS though he had been upon taking but a short 
journey. He was twice married, first to a daughter of Mr. 
Parsons, one of the auditors of the revenue; and after- 
farda to a daughter of Mr. Deveniah, of a good family in 
Dorsetshire, By the first he had a son ; and by the second 
a daughter, married aftenvarda to Mr. Fane. He died the 
Birth of December, 1 ?18, in the forty-fifth year of hia age ; 
and was buried the nineteenth of the same month in West- 
minBtor-abbey, in the isle where many of our English poeta 
are interred, over-against Chaucer, bis body being attended 
by a select number of hia frienda, and the dean and choir 
gSLdating at the funeral." '^ 

grave is distinguiahed by a hundsoine monument (ereuWd by bii 
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To this character, which is apparently given with 
fondneaa of a, friend, maybe added the testimony of Pope 
■who Bays, in a letter to Blount, " Mr. Rowe accompanied 
me, and passed a week in the Forest. I need not tell you 
how much a man of his turn entertained me ; but I must 
acquaint jou, there is a vivacity and gaiety of disposition, 
almost peculiar to him, which make it impossible to part 
from, him without that uneasiness which generally succeeds 
aU our pleasure." 

Pope has left behind him another mention of his com- 
panion, less advantageous, which is thus reported by Dr, 
Warburton : 

" Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent 
character, but had no heart. Mr. Addison was justly 
offended with some behaviour which arose from that want, 
and estranged himself from him ; which Eowe felt very 
severely. Mr. Pope, their common friend, knowing this, 
took an opportunity, at some juncture of Mr. Addison's 
advancement, to tell him how poor Kowe was grieved at his 
displeaBure, and what satisfaction he expressed at Mr. 
Addison's good fortune ; which he expressed so naturally, 
that he (Mr. Pope) could not but think him sincere. Mr, 
Addison replied, ' I do not suspect that he feigned ; but 
the levity of his heart is such, that he is struck with any 
new adventure ; and it would affect him in just the same 
manner, if he heard I was going to be hanged.' — Mr. Pope 
said, he could not deny but Mr. Addison understood Rowe 
well," 

This censure time has not left us the power of confirming 
or refuting ; but observation daily shews, that much stress 
is not to be laid on hyperbolical accusations, and pointed 
sentences, which even he that utters them desires to be 
applauded rather than credited. Addison can hardly be 
widow) coDtaininj: his bust from the chisel of Bj'Sbmck. 
in verse, by Pope. — 1*. CD)iNiNaH.iH. 
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to h&ve meant all that he said. Few cha.racterfl 
bear the microscopick scrutiny of wit quickened by 
anger ; and perhaps the beat advice to authors would be, 
that they should keep out of the way of one another, 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragick writer and a 
translator. In his att«nipt at comedy he failed so igao' 
minioualy, that his "Biter" is not inserted in his works; and 
his occasional poems and short compositions are rarely 
worthy of either praise or censure ; for they seem the 
casual sports of a mind seeking rather to amuse its leisure 
than to exercise its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas, there is not much art ; 
he is not a nice obaerrer of the Unities. He eitends time 
and varies place as his convenience requires. To vary the 
place is not, in my opinion, any violation of Nature, if the 
change be made between the acts ; for it is no less easy for 
the spectator to suppose himself at Athena in the second 
act. than at Thebes in the first ; but to change the scene, 
as is done by Bowe, in the middle of an act, is to add more 
acts to the play, since an act is so much of the business as 
i& transacted without interruption. Eowe, by this Ucence, 
easily extricat«s himself from difficulties ; as in " Jane 
Grey," when we have been terrified with all the dreadful 
ponkp of publick execution, and are wondering how the 
heroine or the poet will proceed, no sooner has " Jane " 
pronounced some prophetick rhymes, than — pass and he 
gone— the scene closes, and Pembroke and Oardiner are 
tamed out upon the stage.' 

I know not that there can be found in his plays any deep 
search into nature, any accurate diserimiuationa of kindred 
qualities, or nice display of passion in its progress ; all is 
general and undefined. Nor does he much interest or afEect 

' Mre. Oldfielduaeiltosay, "The best school she had ever kna>rnwal 
only bearing Bowe read her part in hig tnigedieB.'' — jRicAarditniana, 
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I the auditor, except in " Jane Shore," who is aJwaye seen 
and heard with pity. " Alicia " ie a character of empty 
noise, with no reBsmblance to real sorrow or to natural 
madness. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? rrom the , 
reasonableness and propriety of some of his scenes, from I 
the elegance of his diction, and the suavity of hia verse. 
He seldom moves either pity or terror, but he often 
elevates the sentiments ; he seldom pierces the breast, but 
he always delights the ear, and often improves the under- 
standing. 

His translation of the " Golden Verses," and of the first 
book of Quillet'g " Poem," have nothing in them remark- 
able. The " Golden Verses " are tedious. 

The version of "Lucan" is one of the greatest produc- 
tions of English poetry ; for there is perhaps none that so 
completely exhibits the genius and spirit of the original. 
" Lucan " is distinguished by a kind of dictatorial or philo- 
sophic dignity, rather, as Quintilian observes, declamatory 
than poetical ; full of ambitious morality and pointed 
sentences, comprised in vigorous and animated lines. This 
character Kowe has very dihgently and successfully pre- - 
served. His versification, which is such as his contempo- 
raries practised, without any attempt at inaovation or im- 
provement, seldom wants either melody or force. HiB 
author's sense is sometimes a Httle diluted by additional 
infusions, and sometimes weakened by too much expansion. 
But Bueh faults are to be espected in all translations, from 
the constraint of measures and dissimilitude of languages. 
The " Pharsalia " of Eowe ' deserves more notice than it 
obtains, and as it is more read will be more esteemed. 

' George I. granted Hove's widow a pension of £40 a jeax " tit eon- 
nderaiion of the iranilalion of Liican's ' Fharsalia,' madt by her late hia- 
le^d,"— Audit O^t Emolmmte, toI. i. p. 630. 
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PEEFATOBY NOTE. 

The most oomplete and eonTenieiit editioo of Addisoiili Works is thmt 
in Bohn's Staindard Library. 6 toIs. It is leferved to in our notos 
under the oontrsction B. Ad, 

For I4f€ and Criticism, see ^Jomynj^'s Hfe qf AidiMtm in Emg, Men, 
oflAUert. 



ADDISON. 

JOSEPH ADDISON' was bom on the first of May, 
1672, at Milston, of which his father, Lancelot Addi-*^^ 
son, was then rector, near Ambrosbxiry in Wiltshire, and 
appearing weak and unlikely to live, he was christened the 
same day. After the usual domestick education,' which, 
from the character of his father, may be reasonably sup- 
posed to have given him strong impressions of piety, he 
was committed to the care of Mr. Naish at Ambrosbury, 
and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men illustrious 
for Hterature, is a kind of historical fraud, by which 
honest fame is injuriously diminished : I would therefore 
trace him through the whole process of his education^ In 
1683, in the beginning of his twelfth year, his father being 
made dean of Lichfield,^ naturally carried his family to his 
new residence, and, I believe, placed him for some time, 
probably not long, imder Mr. Shaw, then master of the 
school at Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. Of 
this interval his biographers have given no account, and I 

^ See Boswell on this lAfe^ and Various Readings, fioswell's Johnson, 
Yol. ir. p. 16. 

^ For a charming description of the family, by Steele, see Taitlety 
No. 235. 

' See Gonrthope's Addison^ pp. 22-25, for an aocount of Lancelot Addi- 
son, his residence in Barbary, and his writings on Mahommedanism and 
Judaism. He died in 1703. 
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know it only from a story of a. barring-out, told me, when 
a boy, by Andrew Corbet ' of Sbropahire, who had 
heard it from Mr. Pigot his nncle. 

The practice of barring-out, was a. savage license, prac- 
tised in many achools to the end of the last century, by 
which the boys, when the periodical vacation drew near, 
growing petnlant at the approach of Hberty, some days 
before the time of regular recess, took posaessiou of the 
school, of which they barred the doors, and bade their 
master defiance from the windows. It is not easy to sup- 
pose that on such occasions the master would do more 
than laugh ; yet, if trad.ition may be credited, he often 
struggled hard to force or surprise the garrison. The 
master, when Pigot was a school-boy, was barred-out at 
Lichfield, and the whole operation, as he said, was planned 
and conducted by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I have 
enquired when he was sent to the Chartreux ; ' but, as he 
was not one of those who enjoyed the Founder's benefac- 
tion, there is no account preserved of bis admission. At 
the school of the Chartreux, to which he was removed 
either from that of Salisbury or Lichfield, he pursued his 
juvenile studies under the care of Dr. Ellis,' and contracted 



' Johnson's scboolfellow. See Boswell's Johasm, vol. i. p. 30. 

' Tbe Chartreuse or Charier House — for three centuries a CarthuBion 
nanastcrr — was in the jear 1609 bongliC by Thomns Sutton, one of tha 
first and nobieat of the long line of England's merchant princea. Here 
he founded tlie hospilal, for the maintenance of aged men past work and 
theeducationot the chiklrenof poor parents, immortttliied by Thackeray 
(under the name of Qrey Friars), in The Ntivcomea. A list of the illus- 
lriou» names that adorn the Charterhonse regibter is given in Thorn, 
burj's Old and New London, vol. ii. p, 402. In 1873 the school ww 
removed to God aiming. 

= Tha nune of Dr. Ellis doea not appear in the compleW lists of the 
maators, schoolmasters and ushers of the Charterhouse, given in I 
Brown's Charterhouse Fasl nnd Preneni. 
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that intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their jointi 
labours have ao effectually recorded.' 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise must be 
given to Steele. It is not hard to love those from whom 
nothing can be feared, iind Addison never coaHidered 
Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, as he confessea, under 
an habitual subjection to the predominating genius of 
Addiaon, whom he always mentioned with reverence, and 
treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison,* who knew his own dignity, could not always 
forbear to shew it, by playing a little upon his admirer; 
bat he was in no danger of retort ; his jests were endured 
without resistance or resentment 

Bat the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. Steele, 
-wliOBe imprudence of generosity, or vanity of profusion, 
kept him always incurably necessitous, upon some pressing 
exigence, in an evil hour, borrowed an hundred pounds o£ 
Iu8 friend, probably without much purpose of repayment ; 
but Addison, who seems to have had other notions of a 
bundred pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed 
hie loan by an execution. Steele felt with great sensibility 
the obduracy of bis creditor ; but with emotions of sorrow ^^ 
rather than of anger.'' ^^ 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in Oxford, ^ 
where, in 1689, the accidental perusal of some Latin 
verses ' gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancaster, after- 
wards provost of Queen's College ; by whose recommenda- 
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' Spence. — Joi 



"joint laboara ' :•( Swele and Addison produced Tlir, Taller, 
ITA» ^leelaior. Addiuon aasisted Sleeie in his play The Tfider 
Husband, and Steele frcquenlly auted hb Addisao's amaiiuensiB. 
» See Malone's note. BoBwell's Johnson, vol. iy. pp, 16, 48. 
' " Inaugiiratio Regis Gvtielmi," B, Ad. vol. vi. p. S16. 
* Ed. Singer, p. 197. 
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ion he was elected into Magdalen College as a Demy, a 
y which that society denominates those which are 
elsewhere called Scholars ; youi^ men, who partake of the 
founder's benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacant 
fellowships.* 

Here ' he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism, 
and grew first eminent by his Latin compositions, which 
ftre indeed entitled to particular praise. He has not con- 
fined himself to the imitation of any ancient author, but 
has formed his style from the general language, such as a 
diligent perusal of the productions of different a^a 
happened to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much of his 
fondness ;Jor he collected a second volume of the "^ ^Pyy y 
J^^g^mK," perhaps for a convenient receptacle, in which 
all his Latin pieces are inserted, and where his Poem on 
the Peace' has the first place. He afterwards presented 
the collection to Boilean, whom from that time conceived, 
says Tickell,' an opimmi of the Engligh genius for poetry. 
Nothing is better known of BoUeau,' than that he had an 
injudicious and peevish contempt of modem Latin, and 
therefore his profession of regard was probably the effect 
f of his civihty rather than approbation. 

" He took the degree of M.A. Feb. 14, 1693. — Johnhok,' 



' A portion of the Water- wallca, formerlj called DoTcr-Fier, and Bup> 
posed to have been his favourite resort, is atill called bj bis name. 

' Fax Gidielmi Atiipi<^a Earopa Ruddita, IG97. B. Ad. toL i. p. 23S. 
A tnuislatjon of this poem, by the Hei. Thomas Newcombe, is giren 
B. Ad. vol, Ti. p. 549. 

• See Preface by Tickell, B. Ad. toI. i. p. \\. 

* For a very interesting letter from Addison to Bishop Hongh giving 
an account of bis introduction to Boileau and their conversation, see 

I Aikin's Addison, vol. i, pp. 90-B3. 

lie coHege elected him probationary Fellow in 1697, 
Fellow the year after. He reaigaed his Fellowship 14th July, 1711 




\ Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on whicli 

^chaps he would not have ventured to have written in hie 

■ own language. " The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes ; " ' 

I ' '• ffhe Barometer ; " ^ and " A,^owling- green." ' When 

the matter ia low or scanty, a dead language, in which 

' nothing is mean because nothing ia familiar, affords great 

I coiveniences ; and by the sonorous magnificence of Roman 

syllables, the writer conceals penury of thought, and want 

of novelty, often from the reader, and often from himself. 

I In hia tw en tj'- second year he first shewed his power of 

English poetry, by some versea addressed to Dryden ; * 

and soon afterwards published a translation of the greater 

part of the Fourth Georgick upon Bees ; ' after wljich, 

says Dryden,' my latter twarm ie hardly worth the kiviTiff. 

About the same time he composed the &rguij;ieats pre- 
fixed to the several books of Brydea's " Vii^il ; " and pro- 
duced an Essay on the Oeoi^cks, juvenile, superficial, and 
TminBtmetive, without much either of the scholar's learning 
or the critick's penetration. 

His nest paper of verses contained a character of the 
principal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sacheverell,^ 

' J'raeim/a inler Fygmmoa el Grues Commissum, B. Ad. loJ. i. p. 33^. 
TruukCiun by W. Warbnrion, D.D., iiirf, vol. vi. p. 563. 

' Saronulri Dacriplio, B. Ad. vol. i. p. 237. Trftnalation by Itr. 
Geo. Sewell, ffiiJ. toI. >i. p. 555. 

s ^hari^eriiiBt, B, Ad. vol. J. p. 2-16. Tranalfllion by Mr, Nicboloa 
AmhoTBt, Olid. vol. Ti. p. 576. 

* Ti Mr. Drydm, B. Ad. vol. i. p. I. ' Ibid. vol. i. p. 10. 

« In his Poimcript lo Firgil. 

' An Accmit ef tke Greatrit English Potte, April 3, 1694. To Mr. 
Henry SucbBTerell, first published in Dryden's Fourth MisctUaii;/. This 
was the aft«rWHrds notorious Dr, Sat'heverell, who was impeachetl by 
the Whig roinisWrs for two sermons, one preached at Derby, ihe other 
Bt St; faaVa, maintainiDg the doctrine of nonreaislance. He wo* 
found guilty, but the light sentence of suspension for three years from 
preaching and the burninjof hialwo sermons was regarded as a triumph 
by the Tories and celebrated by bonfires and illmninations oi 
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■who was tben, if not a poet, a writer of verses ; as is shewn 
by his version of a small part of Virgil's Georgicks,' pub- 
lished in the Miscellanies, and a Latin encomium on queen 
'Mary, in the " Muate Anglicane." - These verses eihibit all 
the fondness of friendship ; but on one side or the other. 
friendship was afterwards too weak for the malignity of 
faction. 

In tliis poem is a very confident and discriminatiTe 
character of Spenser, whose work he had then never read.* 
So little sometimes is cnticism the effect of judgement. 
It is necessary to inform the reader, that about this time 
he was introduced by Congreve to Montague, then Chan- 
cellor of the Eichequer : Addison was then learning the 
trade of a courtier, and subjoined Montage ^ as a poetical 
name to those of Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, accordiag 
to Tickell," with hia natural modesty, he was diverted 
from his original design of entering into holy orders. 
Montague alleged the corruption of men who engaged in 
civil employments without liberal education ; and declared, 
that, though he was represented as an enemy to the 
Church, he would never do it any injury but by withhold- 
ing Addison from it. 

Soon after {in 1695) he wrote a poem ' to king William, 

• Spence. — Johnsok,* 



whole muntry. During hia suspension lie made a triumphal progress 
throtigh Tariong parts of the kingdom, and at its concluaiun lie was pre' 
aoatei b; the Queen to the valuable liring; of St. Andrew's, Hot born. He 
was a man of little or no learning, and hii speech at hia trial, which was 
really good, is said to have been written Tor him bj Or. Francis Att«r- 
tmrj. the depriTed Bishop of Bocbester. 

Miictllany, ii 



» See antr, p. 54, Lift of Halifai. 

* A Poem to Hit Majesty, London, Tonson, 1 



' B. Ad. Preface, p. % 
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with, a rhyming introduction addresBed to lord Somers,' 
King William had no regard to elegance or literature ; his 
study was only war ; yet by a choice of miniaterB, whose 
dispoBition was very different from his own, he procured, 
without intention, a very liberal patronage to poetry, 
Addison was caresaed both by Somers and Montague. •■'^ 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the peace of 
Eyswick,' which he dedicated to Montague, and which was 
afterwards called by Smith ^ t\e best Latin poem since the 
" ^neid." Praise mnat not be too rigorously examined ; but 
the performance cannot be denied to be vigorous and ts^ 
elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment, he obtained (in 
1699) a pension of three hundred pounds a year, that ha 
might be enabled to travel. He staid a year at Blois, 
probably to learn the French language; and then pro- 
ceeded in his journey to Italy, which he surveyed with the 
eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far from 
being idle ; for he not only collected his obaerratJons 
the country, but found time to write his "Dialogues on 
medals," ' and four Acts of " Cuto." Such at least is the 
relalion of Tickell.' Perhaps he only collected his 
materials, and formed his plan. 

.WTiatever were his other employments in Italy, he 
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* Spence.— Johnson.^ 
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^^^^'■i The great Lord ChaneelJor Somera, one of that kind of pfttrioM, 
who think it na waste of the public treaaare to purchase poltteneu to 
tbeir conntry."— Tiokell, Pre/acf, B. Ad. p. ». 

• B. Ad. vol. i. p. 232. 

* In hU dedication of Fhtsdra to Lord Hnlifai. 

* DiaXoguea on Medals, B. Ad. rol. i. p. ■iiS. 

• Prt/ace. B. Ad. vol. i. pp. vi„ ii. 

< Ed. Singer, p. 18'i. Mr. Cunniagham remarks that it was at Blois 
tiut French waa then conaidered lo be Bpoken in its greatest parity. 




LIVES OF THE POKT8. 

there wrote the letter to lord Halifax,' which is justly con- 
y sidered as the most elegant, if not the most sublime, of his 
:'poetical productions. But in about two years he found it 
necessary to hasten home ; being, as Swift informs us, dis- 
treaaed by indigence, and compelled to become the tutor of 
a travelling Squire, because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published hia Travels, ° with a dedication 
to lord Somers. As hia stay in foreign countries was 
short, hia observations are such as might be supplied by a 
hasty view, and consist chiefly in comparisons of the 
present face of the country with the descriptions left us by 
the Roman poets, from whom he made preparatory collec- 
tions, though he might have spared the trouble, had he 
known that such collections had fceen made twice before by 
Italian authors." 

The most amusing passage of his book, is hia account of 
the minute republick of San Marino ; of many parts it is 
not a very severe censure to aay that they might have been 
written at home. His elegance of langua^, and variega- 
tion of prose and verse, however, gains upon the reader; 
and the book, though a while neglected, became in time 
so much the favourite of the publict, that before it was 
reprinted it rose to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1?02},' with a mean- 



' B. Ad. .ol. i. p. 29. Mr. Conrlhope (p. 48, Life of Addison in Eitg. 
Men nf Letten) observes that in thia poem fit uaryd for tbe lirsl time, tbe 
expreaaion, nuw proverbial, " ciassic ground" al^erwarda repeated by 
Pope with eTident reference to this poem in his Satice on the travels of 
" tile fOnng .^neaE.'' 

Addison presented a copy of this work 1o Swift, inscribing it " to 
tho most agreeablB companion, the truest friend, and the greatest genius 
ef his age." 

= Sf/narhs on Several Parts of Italy, &c, in 1701.2-3, London, 
ToDSon. 1705. 8vo. B. Ad. vol. 1, p. 356. 

' 8«c Boflweli's Johteon, vol, ii. p. 316, 

* We have letters from Addiion dated August and September, 1703, 



neee of )ippeara,nce which gave teHtimony of the difficulties 
to which he had been reduced, he found hie old patrona 
out of power, and was therefore for a time at full leisure 
for the cultivation of his mind, and a mind so cultivated 
pfes reason to believe that little time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or uBelesB. The 
fietory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and confidence 
over the nation ; and lord Godolphin ' lamenting to lord 
Halifax, that it had not been celebrated in a manner equal 
to the subject, desired him to propose it to some better 
poet. Halifax told him that there was no encouragement 
for genius ; that worthless men were unprofitably enriched 
with pnbbck money, without any care to find or employ 
tiose whose appearance mig'ht do honour to their country. 
To this Godolphin replied, that such abuses should in time 
be rectified ; and that if a man could be found capable of 
the task then proposed, he should not want an ample re- 
compense. Halifax then named Addison ; but required"\ 
that the Treasurer should apply to him in his own person. ( 
Godolphin sent the message by Mr. Boyle, afterwards lord 
Cwleton ; and Addison having undertaken the work, com- 
Mnnieated it to the Treasurer, while it was yet advanced 
no further than the simile of the Angel,'' and was imme- 
oiitely rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke ' in the place of 
OwWMWMWior of Appeals. 

Awtecdun, be uoutd not. iherefore, hare returned to England in 1703. 
ItVBBlgam June, 1703, that the Duke of SamerBet offered to AddiBori, 
•I inuterdttm. the post of trtiveHing (nmpanion to his son Liird Hert- 
M, on terms so inadequate that Addison declined tu accept them. 

' lord Oudolpliin was Prime Minister from the aeceBsion of Quwn 
AmMlill Anguat, 1710. 

' In Tie Campaign, A Poem to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 
Lmd. TouBon, 1703, folio. Works, vol. i. p. 4a. 8ee Aikin's Addisoa, 



In the following year be was at HtmoTer with lord 
Halifax ; ' and the year aft«r was made under- aecretary of 
atate, first to Sir Cliarlea Hedg«a, and in a, few months 
more to the earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent taate for Italian operaa 
inclined him to try what would be the effect of a musical 
Drama in our own laugnage. He therefore wrote the 
opera, of " Rosamond," which, when exhibited on the stage, 
was either biased or neglected ; but trusting that the 
readers would do him more justice, he pubhahed it, with 
an inscription to the dutchess of Marlborough ; " a woman 
without skill, or preteneioua to skill, in poetry or literature. 
His dedication was therefore an instance of servile abeur- 
dity. to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedication of 
a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by " The 
Tender Husband." a comedy which Steele dedicated to 
him, with a confession that he owed to him several of the 
most successful scenes. To this play Addison supplied a 
prologue, , 

When the marquis of Wharton was appointed lord - 
lieutenant of Ireland. Addison attended him as his secre- 
tary ; and was made keeper of the records in Birmingham's 
Tower, with a salary of thiree hundred pounds a year. 
The office was little more than nominal, and the salary 
was augmented for his accommodation. 



1 When, in iTOB, Lord Halifai was sent to carry lo ih« Court of 
Hanover the Act for the Nnturali nation of the Electreaa Sophia, and to 
fi>rm an allianoe with the United Provincea for seouring the succeasioa 
of the House of Brunswick to the English throne. 

' Mjs9 Aikin otKierves that ita the scene of this opera, is laid in that 
very Manor of Woodstock recently granted by the Crown to the Dnke 
of Marlborough, and that it moreover included a table or prophetic 
vision of the exploits of the great Captain, illustrated with a plan of the 
rising towerj of Blenheim Caatle, there was n peculiar fitness in lj| 
.ion of it to the Duchess. Aikin's AddiaoH, vol. i. p. SU, 



latercBt and factioa allow little to the operation of par- 
ticular dispoeitions, or private opimons. Two men oi per- 
sonal characters more opposite than those of Wharton and 
Addison, could not easily be brougpht together. Wharton ' 
was impious, profligate, and shameless, without regard, or 
appearUice of regard, to right and wrong: whatever is 
contrary to this, may be said of Addison ; but as agents of 
a party they were connected, and how they adjusted their 
o^er sentiments we cannot know. 

( Addison mu^t however not be too liastily condemned. , 
IfiB not necessary to refuse benefits from a bad man, when 
the acceptance implies no approbation of hia crimes ; nor 
has the subordinate ofGcer any obligation to examine the 
opinions or conduct of those under whom he acts, except 
that he may not be made the instrument of wickedness. 
It is reasonable to suppose that Addison counteracted, as far 
aa he was able, the mahgnaut and blasting influence of the 
Ijg utenant, and that at least by his intervention some good 
Edone, and some mischief prevented.' _^ 

ien he was in ofSce, he made a law to himself, as 

, has recorded, never to remit hie regular fees in civility 

te hifi friends : " For," said he, " I may have a hundred 
friends ; and, if my fee be two guineas, I shall, by re- 
linquishing my right, lose two hundred guineas, and no 
frieitd gain more than two ; there is therefore no proportion 
between the good imparted and the evil suffered." ' 

' Ifr. CuDninghani thinks that there it here n confusion between the 
HuqnUof Wharton, who died in 1715, and his goii,the notorioDs Duko 
of WhartoQ. HLCirized in Pope's Firii Mora! Essay. 

" " The FarliaiDeDtary career of Addison in Ireland has, wo think, 
wbolf; ewsped the notice of hi» biogmphers. He was elected Member 
for Cavan in the siunmer of IT09 ; and in the journals of two sessiona bin 
name freqtientlj occnrs. &ime of the entries appear to indicate that be so 
ftir Dvercame his timidity as to make speeches." Mvtaulay, Essays, p. 70. 

> This is reUted by Swift to Or. Sheridan. Scott's Smjt, rol. xvl. 
p. 46S, 2nd ed. 



He was in Ireland when Steele, without any communica- 
tion of his design, began the publication of the " Tatler ; " 
but he was not long coi»:ealeii : by inaerting a. remark on 
Virgil,' which Addison had given him, he discovered him- 
self. It is indeed not ea^y for any man to write upon 
literature, or common Hfe, eo as not to make himself knawn 
Jw those with whom he familiaxly eonversea, and who are 
/acquainted with his track of study, his favourite topicks, 
IMB'^jecutiar notions, and hie habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not lucky ; a 
dngle month detected him. His first ■■ Tatler " was pub- 
lished April 22 (1709), and Addison's contribution appeared 
May 26. Tiekell observes,' that the "Tatler" began and 
was concluded without his concurrence. This is doubtless 
literaJly true ; but the work did not suffer much by hia 
unconsciousness of its commencement, or his absence at 
its cessation ; for he continued his assistance to December 
23, and the paper stopped on January 2.' He did not dis- 
tinguish hia pieces by any signatur^.r"cand I know not 
whether bis name was not kept aecree, till tile papers were 
collected into volumes. l^^^ ^ 

To the "Tatler," in about two months, succeeded the 
" Spectator ; " 3, series of essays of the same kind, but 
written with less levity, upon a more regular plan, and 
published daily.^ Such an undertaking shewed the writera 
not to distrust their own copiousneaa of materials or facility 
of composition, and their performance justified their confi- 
dence. They found, however, in their progress, many 
auxiliaries. To attempt a single paper was no terrifying 
labour : many pieces were offered, and many were received. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party, but Steele had 

■ Toiler, No. VI. " Prefaoe, p. viii. 

' 7»eep*i!((Mor,No. I., Thursday, March 1, 1710-11. Addiaoii'a con- 
tribationa lo TSe Jhiler wiD be found B. Ad, vol. ii. pp. 1-324, to The 
Spectator, toI. i, p. 228, toi. ii., and vqI. iv. pp. 1-153, 



at thSit time almost uotliing else. The " Spectator," 
one of tlie first papers, shewed the politkai tenete of ita 
authors ; but a reBolutioa was soon takea, of courtii^ 
general approbation by general topicks, and subjects on I 
"which faction had produced no diversity of sentimentH ; 
such as literature, morality, and familiar life. To thii i 
|H-actice they adhered with veiy few deyiations. The ardour 
of Steele once broke out in praise of Marlborough ; and 
when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons a preface, 
overflowing with whiggish opiaions, that it might be read 
by the Queen, it was reprinted in the " Spectator." ' ^^ 

I To tea<:h the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to , 
I T^ulate the practice of daily eouversation, to correct those 
\ depravities which are rather ridiculous than criminal, and i 
Wniove those grievances which, if fliey produce noTasting 
wamities, impress hourly vexation, was first attempted by 
qiMffi in his boob of "Manners," ' and Casliglions in his 
, " Courtier ; " ' two hooka yet celebrated in Italy for purity 

Ixad elegance, and which, if they are now less read, are 
neglected only because thev have effected that reformation 
which their authors intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their usefulness to the age in which 
tfiey were written, is suflieieutly attested by the trana- 
ktione which almost all the nations of Euroi>e were in 
baste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, and perhaps 
advanced, by the French ; among whom La Bruyere's 
"Manners of the Age," ' though, as Boileau remarked, it 

' Mo. 384, May aiBt, 17ia. 

' Giovanni (lella Casa. Galateo, firat writte» in the Italian ionfftu, 
anil not! done into EiH/lish bi/ Robert Peleraon, London, 1S7S. 4lo. It 
was mguin lriinRiH(«l in 17UU, Sro, and in 1774, limo. 

' BaldeasBT Castlglione, li Cortigiano, London, 1737. /» tlaUaii and 
Englah. But it bad been "doaeiDlo English" by Thomas Hoby, in 
}W1, 4to. This was called by the Italians the " gaUen hook." 
" > la Bruyere (1645-1696). The Chatactem " tons 




OP THK POKTS. 

is written without connection, certainly deserres great 

>, for liveliueee of dcacription a,nd justnesB of obscv- j 
ration. / 

Before the " Tatler " and " Spectator," if the writera tea 
\ the theatre are excepted, England had no masters of 
^cominon life. No writers had yet undertaten to reform 
eitlier the uavageneas of neglect, or the impertinence of 
civility ; to shew when to speak, or to be sileat ; how to 
refiiee, or how to comply. We had many books to t«ach 
:UH our more important duties, and to settle opinione in 
iphiloBOphy or politicks; but an Arbiter elegantia^-u/m,' a 
judge of propriety, was yet wanting, who should survey the 
track of daily conversation, and free it from thorns and 
prickles, which teaze the passer, though they do not wound 
bim. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the frequent 
I publication of short papers, which we read not as study 
biit amusement. If the subject be slight, the treatise 
^-likewise is short. The busy may find time, and the idle ■. 
may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge begOD ' 
amcing us iu the Civil Wan when it was much the interest of 
eitherparty to raise and fix the prejudices of the people. At ! 
uliBpters, IBofwhk'hBreGmployedindptectiT^thefallacjandriditiilein 
thp obJMU of btiman pBasionstuid inclinations, and 1 — the last — wherein 
Alheism i> atlai-ked and perhapa routed, and the providetice of God de- 
feuded againat insuits and mmplaints of free ihinkers." Prcjaci, in 
which the author atso saje, " Tbc subject matter of this work being bor- 
rowed &oni the pnbliK, 1 now give l>ack wbnl it bad lent to me." This 
intert^ling and amusing work nai translated by En^tace Budgeil, in 
1699, and uewiy rendered into Eoglish bj Henri lan Laun, Lond. 
Nimmo, IBM. 

' Mrs. Pioiii.in her marginal notes to xbe Lives of the PwM (Mnrphj's 
td. vol. X. p. SI), uvs " Arbtitr Blrgtmliantm. This phrase has been 
■dt^Md, adiiplml and quoted ever siitL'e these Liemb came out. ... It 
•XisMd twvntjr J9»n before in I>r. Harrington's XpU^ii et 
in tha Abbe; Cbun-h at Bath." 
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that time apiieared "Merciirim AuUi;uB,*'"'Merctiriua Roa- 
tieuB," and ■'Mercurip*Civicu8." It ia said, that when any 
title grew populgiFflt was stolen by the antagonist, who by 
this Btratafieia conveyed bis notions to those who would 
not have^J^eived him had he not worn the appearant* of a 
friend^ The tumult of those unhappy days left scarcely 
any man leisure to treasure up occasional compositioiLs ; 
and so much were they neglected, that a complete collectioa 
is no where to be found. 

These "Mercuries" were succeeded by L'EBtrange'a"Ob- 
servator," and that by Lesley's " Rehearsal," and perhaps 
by others ; but hitherto nothing had been conveyed to the 
people, in this commodious manner, but controversy re- 
lating to the Church or State ; of which they taught many 
to talk, whom they could not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested that the Boyal Society ' was in- 
stituted soon after the Restoration, to divert the attention 
(rf the people from pubhck discontent. The " Tatler " and 
" Spectator " had the same tendency : they were published 
at a time when two parties, loud, restless, and violent, each 
with, plausible declarations, and each perhaps without any 
distinct termination of its views, were agitating the nation ; 
to minds heated with political contest, they supplied cooler 
and more inoffensive reflections ; and it is said by Addison, 
in a subaequent work, that they had a perceptible influence 
upon the conversation of that time, and taught the frolick 
and the gay to unite merriment with decency ; an effect 
which they can never wholly lose, while they continue to 
be among the first books by which both sexes are initiated 
in the elegances of knowledge. 

The " Tatler " and " Spectator " ^ adjusted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety and 
politeness ; and, like Jja Bruyere, exhibited the Characters 
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and Maunerg of the Age. The personages introduced in 
theae papers were not merely ideal ; they were then known, 
ftnd conspicuous in various stations. Of the " l^itler" this 
is told b; Steele in his last paper, and of the " Spectator " 
bv Budgell' in the Preface to "Theophrastus;"' a book 
which Addison has recommended, and which he was bub- 
pected to have revised, if he did not write it. Of those 
portraits, which may be supposed to be sometimes embel- 
lished, and sometimes aggravated, the orit^inals are now 

partly tnown. and partiy forgotten. - ' ' 

"Biit to say that they luiited the plans of two or three 
eminent writers, is to give them but a small [mrt of their 
due pmise : they superadded literature and criticism, and 
I sometimes towered far above their predecessors ; and 
taught, with great justness of argument and dignity of 
language, the most important duties and sublime truths. 

All these topicks were happily varied with ele^;ant fic- 
tions and refined all^^>ries. and iUuminated with different 
changes of style and felieities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell. that of the characters feigned 
or exhibited in the ■' Spectator." the favourite of Addison 
was Sir Soger de Coverley. of whom he had formed a very 
dettcate and di^-riminated ide&, which he would not suffer 
to be violated ; and therefore when Steele bad shewn him 
innocently picking up a girl in the Temple, and tat-ing 
her to a tavern, he drew vipon hinij^lf so much of his 
I friend's indignation, that be was foro^ to appease hbn 
I by a promise of forbearing Sir Boger for the time to ctHse. 
The rason which induced Cervantes to hiiag hia htxo to 
the gnve. jMra mi sota maeio Dom QuUote, y jm parm o^ 
' Addtaoa'a fc-innmi uti aeartarj. H« •rate ia Tir Sfteiat«r Um 
p«{«n ugaed X. sad «a> k awn «f niMJihuHi Kcomfv abilUj, bat 
Tinltt !»■[»«■■ H««uaiEK>s«darialn(7incDr.TrnUfi>iU.uidm 

' n> a ^ftt i n •/ That plk rmt n , tiudktod b«M Ika Gnek, \ 



I made Addison declare, with an undue Tehemenoe of ex- 
Wession, tliat he would kill Sir Boger ; being of opinion 
/that they were bom for one another, and that anj other 
I hand would do him wrong. 

It maj be doubted whether Addison ever filled up his 
original delineation. He describes his Knight as having 
his imagination somewhat warped ; but of this perversion 
he has made very little use. The irregularitieB in Sir 
Boger' s conduct, seem not so much the effects of a mind 
deyiating from the beaten track of life, by the perpetual 
pressure of some overwhelming idea, as of habitual rus- 
ticity, and that negligence which solitary grandeur natu- 
rally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours of 
incipient madness, which from time to time cloud reason, 
without eclipsing it, it requires so much nicety to exhibit, 
that^ddison seems to have been deterred from prosecuting 
own design. 

To Sir ErOger, T^rhor-as a country gentleman, appears to 
be a Tory, or, as 'It is gently expressed, an adherent to the 
landed interest, is opposed. Sir Andrew Freeport, a new 
man, a wealthy nii^rchant, ^alous for the moneyed interest, 
ajid a Whig. Of this-eo^trariety of opinions, it is probable 
more consequences were at first intended, than could be 
produced when the resolution was taken to exclude party 
from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little, and that 
little seems not to have pleased Addison, who, when he 
dismissed him from the club, changed his opinions. Steele 
had made him, in the true spirit of unfeeling commerce, 
declare that he would not build an hospital for idle people ; ^ 
but at last he bays land, settles in the country, and builds 
not a manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old husband- 
men,'* for men with whom a merchant has little acquain- 

^ Spectator, No. 282, vol. iii. p, 247. 

2 Ibid. No. 549, vol. vii. p. 308. B. Ad. vol. iv. p. 76.. 
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tance, and whom he commonly considers with Uttle 
kindnesa. 
/ Of esBaya thus elegant,' thus instructive, and thus com- 
f modioualy distributed, it is natural to suppoae the appro- 
I bation general and the sale numerous. I once heard it 
observed, that the sale may be calculated by the product 
of the tax, related in the last number to produce more than 
twenty pounds a week, and therefore stated at one and 
twenty pounda, or three pounds ten shillinga a day : this, 
at a hatf-penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and 
eighty for the daily number.^ 

This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift ' be credited, 
was likely to grow leas; for he declares that the " Specta- 
tor," whom he ridicules for hia endless mention of the 
fair sex, had before hia receaa wearied his readers. 

The next year (l?13),iD which "Cato" ' came upon the 
stage, waa the grand cUmaterick of Addison's reputation. 
Upon the death of Cato, he Lad, ae is said, planned a 
' tragedy in the time of hia travels, and had for several 
years the four first acta finished, which were ahewn to auch 
as were likely t« spread their admiration. They were 
seen by Pope, and by Gibber ; who relates ' that Steele, 
when he took back the copy, told him, in the despicable 
caut of hterary modesty, that, whatever spirit his friend 
had shewn in the composition, he doubted whether he 

' In 1864, Mr. Bytes Campbell prinled (privBlcly at Glsagow). Seme 
ForliotiB of Essays coatribiiied to the Speclalor by Mr. Joseph AddiiiM, 
Now first printed fnmt hU MS. nolebook. iDtemal eiidence and the huid- 
-writtug prove that it contains three EBaays, OJ the Imngiaatiim, Olf 
Jialouey, and Of Fame. Carefullj' written oat in bis own band, and 
BubseqneDtlj worked up into Speclalors on the same topiei, , , . The 
whole is a verj interesting; illustration of Addison's made of t.'umposition. 
Leslie Stephen in Dint. Sat, Biug. 

" Bee Mncaul»/s Essays, p. 710, and Tatl^r, ed. 1786, vol. vi. p. 452. 

' Journal to S/ella, Nov. 2, 1711. ' B. Ad. vol. i. p. 162.^^ 

'■ Cibber'a Apology, and eii. 1740, p. 377. ^^M 



■would liave coura^ sufficient to expose it to the censure of 



B, Bntieh audience. 

The time however wai 
affected to think lilierty 
think that a, stage-pla^ c 
■was importuned, in the i 



now come, when those who 
n danger, affected likewise to 
ight preserve it : and Addison 
of the tutelary deities of 



Britain, to shew his courage and his zeal by finishing his 
design. 

To resumeAis work he seemed perversely and unaccount- 
ably unwilbng ; and by a request, which perhaps he wished 
to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes ' to add a fifth act. 
Hughes supposed him serious ; and, undertaking the 
supplement, brought in a few days some scenes for hia 
examinatioQ ; but he had in the mean time gone to work 
himself, and produced half an act, which he afterwards 
completed, but with brevity irregularly disproportionate to 
the foregoing parts ; hke a task performed with reluctance, 
and hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether ■' Cato " was made pubbcb 
■by any change of the author's purpose: for Dennis' 
charged him with raising prejudices in his own favour by 
&lse positions of preparatory criticism, and with poisoning 
the tovm by contradicting in the " Spectator " the estab- 
lished rule of poetical justice, because his own hero, with 
all his virtues, was to fall before a tyi'ant.. The fact is 
certain ; the motives we must guess. i- ■^' - """^ 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar all 
avenues against all danger. When Pope brought him the 
prologue, which is properly accommodated to the play, 
there were these words, Britons, arise, be worth like this 
approved ; meaning nothing more than, Britons, erect and 
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' John UiTghea, whose comijlimenliBrj Yerses 
fixed ID Calo. 

' John Ddntiia (1BB7-173*), a play writer am 
Tnftde muvb noise in its daj.^-M&TX. Arnold. 



e among those pre- 




exalt youraelTCB to the approbation of public virtue. Addi- 
80D was frighted lest he Bhould be thought a promoter of in- 
surrection, and the line wae liquidated to Bntam, attend.^ 

Now, heavily iji clouds came on the day, the great, the 
important day, when Addison was to stand the hazard of 
the theatre. That there might, however, be left as little 
to banard as was possible, on the first night ' Steele, aa 
himaelf relates, undertook to pact au audience. This, 
Bays Pope,* had been tried for the first time in favour of 
the " Distrest Mother ; " ' and was now. with more efficacy, 
practised for " Cato." 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation was at 
h that time on fire with faction. The Whigs applauded 
every line in which Liberty was mentioned, as a satire on 
1 the Tories ; and the Tories echoed every clap, to shew that 
the satire was unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke is well 
' known. He called Booth to his box, and gave him fifty 
guineas for defending the cause of Liberty so well against 
a perpetual dictator.' The Whigs, says Pope.'' design a 
second present, when they can accompany it with as good 
a, sentence. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of factious 
praise, was acted night after night for a longer time than, 
I believe, the publick had allowed to any drama before ; 



^pence. — Johnson.' 
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' WarbnrtoQ'3 Pope, ed. 1762, vol. ir. p. 177. 

' April mh, 1713. 

' An adajiration by Ambrose Philip, from a trageiljr by Rodne, 
Fid. infr. vol. iii. 

* Tbis vaa a pungenl alluatou to the attempt wbicb Marlborough had 
made not long twfore his fall, to obtaia a patent oreating hiin Captun- 
GeoOT&I fin- lira. Macaulaj'a Easat/a, p. 712. 

' Pope 1(1 Trumbufl, April 30th, 1713. 

' It rail for twenty nights. On the unusual gains of the managert, 
see Gibber's Apoiugy, pp. 'iT,, 3X7. ' Kd. Singer, p. 46- 



and the author, a^ Mrs. Porter ' long afterwards related, 
'waudered through the whole exhibition behind the acenea 
with re at less and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was gi»en Uiat the Queen 
would be pleased if it was dedicated to hor , Imt ag he had 
dengned that compliment elaewkere, he foimd XwHMJlf obliged, 
saiys Tickell," by hie duty on the one Aa*d, and his honour on 
the other, to send it into the teorld witttovt any dedication. 

Human happiness has alwRjB its abatements ; the 
brightest aun-shine of succeBS » not without a cloud. No 
sooner was "Cato" offered to tlie reader," than it was attacked ^ 
by the acute malignity of DMinia, with all the violence of 
angry criticism. Dennis, though equally zeaJous, and pro- 
bably by hiatempermore furious than Addison, forwhat they 
cdled liberty, and though a flatterer of the Whig ministry, 
could not ait quiet at a auccessful play ; hut was e^er to 
tell friends and enemies, that they had misplaced their 
admirations. The world was too stubborn for instruction; 
with the fate of the ceneurer of Comeille'a " Oid," ' his 
animadversions shewed his anger without effect, and 
" Cato " continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the friendship 

' Mrs. Porter wbs tbE original Lucia in Cato. — P. CcBmsQHiM. 

* B. Ad. »q1. i. Preface, p. ix. 

* A. iburtli edition appeared on May 4th, and eigbt editions were 
pnblidied iu the jear. 

* Comeille'E Cid obtained, on Jta first appearance, sunh a.n enthnsiBatio 
reception bb to excite the jealouay of Richeliuu, who bad employed Cor- 
nellle to put his own Comedies into verse. But, notwithslanding the 
violent persecution of this powerful rainister, the (Tu^maiotiuaediifi fame 
with the public, and the French Academy gained eternal honour by its 
generous defence of the author against the minislcr to whom, as a body, 
they owed their eiisteDce, and the Stnfimeats de I'Academie Franfaue 
nr la Tragi- Co7Hidis du Cid was received with universal approbalton 
after months of debates and n^otiations with Richelieu, who wished to 
proscribe the play. 



of AddiBon, by Tilifying his old enemy, and could give 
ipsentment its full play without appearing to revenge hiiU' 
self. He therefore published " A NaiTa,tiTe of the maduesa 
of John Denaia ; " a perfonnanee which left the objections 
to the play in their full force, and therefore discovered 
more desire of ''esing the uritick than of defeudingthe poet. 
Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably 
saw the selfishness of Pope's friendship; and. resolving 
that he should have the consequences of his officiousnesa 
to himBelf, informed Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry 
for the insult : and that whenever he should think fit to 
answer his remarks, he would do it in a manner to which 
nothing could be objected. 

The greatest weakness o£ the play ia in the scenes o£ 
love, which are said by Pope • to have been added to the 
original plan upon a subsequent review, in com{4iaQce with 
the popular practice of the stage. Such an authority it is 
hard to reject ; yet the love is so intimately mingled with 
the whole action, that it cannot ea^y bethought extrinsick 
and adventitious; for if it were taken away, what would be 
left,? or how were the four acts filled in the first draught ? 
^^t the publication the Wits seemed proud to pay their 
attendance with encomiastick verses. The best are from 
an. unknown hand, which will perhaps lose somewhat of 
their praise when the author is known to be Jeffreys.' 

" Cato" had yet other honours. It was censured as a 
/party-play by a Scholar of Oxford' and defended in a 
I favourable examination by Dr. Sewel. It was translated 
by Saltini into Italian, and acted at Florence ; and by the 
Jesuits of St~ Omer's into Latin, and played by their pupils. 

* ^>eiiee. — Johssos.' 
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ADDISON. Ill 

tvhis version a copy was sent to Mr. Addison : it is to 
be wished that it could be found, for the sake of comparing 
their version of the soliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Des 
Champs, a French poet, which was translated, with a 
criticism on the English play. But the translator and the 
critick are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little read : 
Addison knew the policy of Uterature too well to make his 
enemy important, by drawing the attention of the publick 
upon a criticism, which, though sometimes intemperate, 
was often irrefragable. 

While ** Cato " was upon the stage, another daily paper, 
called " The Guardian," was published by Steele.* To 
this, Addison gave great assistance, whether occasionally 
or by previous ei^agement is not known. 

The character of "Guardian" was too narrow and too 
serious : it might properly enough admit both the duties 
and the decencies of life, but seemed not to include literary'^ 
speculations, and was in some degree violated by merriment 
and burlesque. What had the ** Guardian " of the Lizards ^ 

to do wi0i clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of ants, f/^ v, 
or witii Strada's prolusions ? 

Crfthis paper nothing is necessary to be said, but that it 
found many contributors, and that it was a continuation 
of the " Spectator," with the same elegance, and the same r^ 
variety, till some unlucky sparkle from a Tory paper set 
Steele's politicks on fire, and wit at once blazed into faction. 
He was soon too hot for neutral topicks, and quitted the 
" Guardian " to write the " Englishman." 

The papers of Addison are marked in the " Spectator " 
by one of the Letters in the name of " Clio," and in the 
** Guardian " by a hand ; whether it was, as Tickell pre- 

^ The first number of The Chuardian appeared March 12th, 1712-13. 
For Addison's papers in The Gruardian, see B. Ad, yoI. iv. pp. 159-325. 



tende to think, that he was unwilling to usurp the praise 
of others, or as Steele, with far greater likelihood, inainuatee, 
ttyit he could not without discontent impart to others any 
' jj' ' pi his own. I have heard that his aridity did not satisfy 
X v itself with the air of renown, hut that with great eagerness 
he laid hold on his pri>portion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers truly 
comick, with nice discrimination of characters, and aecurate 
observation of natural or accidental deviations from pro- 
priety ; but it was not supposed that he had tried a comedy 
on the stage, till Steele, after his death, declared him the 
author of the " Drummer ; " ' this however Steele did not 
know to be true by any direct testimony ; for when Addison 
put the play into his hands, he only told him, it was the 
work of a Cfentleman in the Company - and when it was 
received, as is confessed, with cold disapprobation, he was 
probably less willing to claim it. TickeU omitted it in his 
collection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the total eilence 
of any other claimant, has determined the publick to assign 
it to Addison, and it is now printed with his other poetry. 
Steele carried the ■' Drummer " ' to the playhouse, and 
afterwards to the press, and sold the copy for fifty guineas. 
To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof sup- 
plied by the play itself, of which the characters are such 
as Addison would have delineated, and the tendency such 
as Addison would have promoted. That it should have 
been ill received would raise wonder, did we not daily see 
the capricious distribution of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator oi 
publick affairs.' He wrote, as different exigences required 

' B. Ad. vol. V. p. 154, 

'■' TTie DrumineT was aclud foe ihe first lime al Drui-y Lane, Maruh 
la, ITIS-IU, and ran three nigbu. 

' Addison uame into Parliiuaetil in Norember, 170B, for Lostwitbiel, 
sod that oleL-CLon being set oaide he was elected in 1710 tor U 
an<l held that seal during his life. 



(ia 1707), "The present State of the War, and the Neces- 
sity of an Augmentation ; " which, however judicious, 
being wntten on temporary topicks, and eshihiting no 
peculiar powers, laid hold on no attention, and bag naturally 
sunt by its own weight into neglect. This cannot be said 
of the few papers entitled " The Whig Examiner." in 
which is employed all the force of gay malevolence and 
hujnorouB satire. Of this paper, which just appeared and 
expired, Swift remarks, with exultation, that it is now r^g pn 
tMttong thp. tlf^d in^ fi.? He might well rejoice at the death 
of that which he could not hare killed. Every reader of 
every party, since personal malice is past, and the papers 
which once inflamed the nation are read only as effusions 
erf wit, must wish for more of the " Whig Examiners ; " 'i 
for on no occasion was the genius of Addison morel 
vigorously exerted, and on none did the superiority of his 
powers more evidently appear. His " Trial of Count 
, Tariff,"' written to expose the Treaty of Commerce with 
Prance, lived no longer than the question that produced it. 
Not long afterwards an attempt was made to revive the 
" Spectator." at a time indeed by no means favourable to 
literature, when the succession of a new family to the 
throne filled the nation with anxiety, discord, and con- 
fusion ; and either the turbulence of the times, or the 
satiety of the readers, put a stop to the publication, after 
an experiment of eighty numbers, which were afterwards 
collected into an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable 
than any one of those that went before it. Addison pro- 
duced more than a fourth part, and the other contributors 

' This waa the burtheo of & Tory song then in Togne.— P. Con- 
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' The iaxt Whig Examiner is dated Ocl. 12, 1710, and on that da; 
Swift and Addison dined togethnr at the Dnil Tavern. See Jimmal to 
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are by no means unworthy of apiJearing as his aasociates 
The time that bad passed during the BUspeosion of thi 
" Spectator," though it had not leaaeoed his power o 
humour, seems to have increased hia disposition to serious 
nesa : the proportion of bis religious to his coznick paper 
is greater than in the former series. 

The " Spectator," from its recommencement, was pub 
lished only three times a week ; and do discriminativi 
marks were added to the papers. To Addison Tickell hai 
ascribed twenty-three.* 

The "Spectator" had many contributors; and Steele 
whose negligence kept bim always in a hurry, when it iraj 
his turn to furnish a paper, called loudly for the Letters 
of which Addiaon, whose materials were more, made littli 
use ; having recourse to sketches and hints, the produc' 
of his former studies, which he now reviewed and com. 
pleted : among these are named by Tickell the " Essays oi 
Wit," those on the " Pleasures of the Imagination," anc 
the " Criticiam. on MQton." 

When the House of Hanover toot possession of tht 
throne, it was reasonable to expect that the zeal of Addlsoi 
would be suitably rewarded. Before the arrival of fciof 
GJeorge. he was made secretary to the regency, and was re 
.quired by bis office to send notice to Hanover tbat tht 
Queen was dead, and tbat the throne was vacant. T o dt 
this would not have been difficult to any man but Addison 
.who was so overwhelmed with the greatness of the event 
and so distracted by choice of expression, tbat the lords 
who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, called Mr 
Southwell, a clerk in the house, and ordered him to dis' 
patch the message. Southwell readily told what wat 



• Numb. 556, 5S7, 338, 559, 561, 362, 565, 567, t 
574, 575, 579, 380, 582, 583, 384, 583, 390, 592, 
Johnson. 




the common style of buaineHs, and valued 
himaelf upon having done what was too hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for the " Freeholder," ' a, paper 
■which he publiahed twice a week, from Dec. 83, 1715, to 
the middle of the next year. This was undertaken 
of the established government, ai^metimes with ai^ument, 
sometimea with mirth. In argument he had many equals ; 
but hie humour was sin^lar and matchless. Bigotry 
itself must be delighted with the Tory- Fox- hunter. 

There are however some atrokeB leas elegant, and less 
decent ; such as the " Pretender's Journal," in which one 
topick of ridicule is his poverty. Thie mode of abuse had 
be«i employed by Milton against king Charles II. 

" — — — - — Jatobai 

Centnm e;nilantis viacera Maraupii regis. " 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman of London, 
tbat he had more money than the exiled princes ; but that 
which might be expected from Milton's savageneaa, or 
Oidmixon's meanness, was not suitable to the delicacy of 
Addieon. 

Steele thought the humour of the "Freeholder" too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times ; and is reported to 
We said that the ministry made use of a lute, when they 
Bbould Lave called for a trumpet. 

This year (1716*) he married the countess dowager of 
Warwick,' whom he had solicited by a very long and 
amiouB courtship, perhaps with behaviour not very unlike 
that of Sir Eoger to his disdainful widow ; and who, I am 
afraid, diverted herself often by playing with bis passiou, 

* Augaat 2. — Johnson. 
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B, Ad. ™l, IT. p. 396. 
Charlotte Ujddletnn, daugbUr of Sir Tbomu Middletoii, of Chirk 
OHtte, connty Denbigli. Bart., M.l*.— P. Cm 
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He is eaid to iave first kno'wii her by becommg tutor to 
her son.* "He formed," said Tonson, "the design of 
getting that lady, from the time when he was first reeom.- 
mended into the family." In what part of his life he ob- 
tained the recommendation, or how long, and in what 
manner he lived in the family, I know not. His advances 
at first were certainly timorous, but grew bolder as his re- 
putation and influence increased ; till at last the lady was 
persuaded to marry him, on terms much like those on 
which a Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan 
is reported to pronounce, " Daughter, I give thee this man 
for thy slave." The marriage, if uncontradicted report can 
be credited, made no addition to his happiness ; it neither 
found them nor made them equal. She always remem- 
bered her own rank, and thought herself entitled to treat 
with very little ceremony the tutor of her son. Howe's 
ballad of the " Despairing Shepherd " is eaid to have been 
written, either before or after marriage, upon this memo- 
rable pair ; and it is certain that Addison has left behind 
him no encouragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to hi^ highest elevatioii, 
being made secretairy of state. For this employment he 
might be justly supposed qualified by long practice of 
business, and by his regular ascent through other offices ; 
but expectation is often disappointed ; it is universally 
confessed that he was unequal to the duties of his place. 
In the house of commons he could not speak, and therefore 
was useless to the defence of the government. Irf'the 
office, says Pope,t he could not issue an order without 
losing his time in quest, of fine expressions. What he 
gained in rank, he lost in credit ; and, finding by experience I 
his own inability, was forced to solicit bis dismission, with 
a pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends | 



* Spen 



t Ibid. 



palliated this reliDquishment, of whicli both friends and 
enemiee knew the true reaaon, with an account of declining 
health, and the necessity of recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to plan 
literary occupations for hia future life. He purposed a 
tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a story of which, as 
Tickell remarks, the basis is narrow, ajid to which I know 
not how loTe could have been appended. There would how- 
ever have been no want either of virtue in the sentiments, or 
el^ance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the Gkrigtian 
R^igion, of which part was published after his death ; 
and he designed to have made a new poetical version of 
the Psalms. 

These pious compoaitions Pope imputed * to a selfiah 
motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonson ; who 
liaving quarrelled with Addison, and not loving him, said, 
fliat, when he laid down the secretary's office, he intended 
to take orders, and obtain a bishoprick ; for, said he, I 
aluiayt thnught him a priest in his heai-t.' - — - - 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of Tonson 
Torth remembrance is a proof, but indeed ao far aa I have 
foond, the only proof, that he retained some malignity 
fiom their ancient rivalry. Tonson pretended but to guess 
it ; no other mortal ever suspected it ; and Pope might 
have reflected, that a man who had been secretary of state, 
■in the ministry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a 
ick than by defending Behgion, or translating the 

k related that he had once a design to make an Eng- 
Oictionary, and that he considered Dr. Tillotson as 
?iter of highest authority. There was formerly aeat 

— Johnson.' 

* Ed. Singer, p. IS2. 
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to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leatheraellera Company, 
who was eminent for curiosity and literature, a coUection 
of esamplea selected from Tillotaon's works, as liocker 
Haid, by Addison. It came too late to be of use, so I in- 
spected it but slightly, and remember it indistinctly. I 
thought the pasaagea too short. 

Addison however did not conclude his life in peaceful 
studies ; but relapsed, when he was near Mb end, to a 
pohtical dispute. /' 

It BO happened Jhat (1718-19) a controversy was agitated, 
with great vehenienco, between those friends of long con- 
tinuance, Addison and Steele. It may be asked, in the 
language of Homer, what power or what cause could set 
them at variance. . The subject of their dispute was of 
great importance. The earl of Sunderland proposed an 
act called the " Peerage Bill," ' by which the number of 
peers should be fixed, and the king restrained from any 
new creation of nobihty, unless when an old family should 
be eitinct. To this the lords would naturally agree ; 
and the king,' who was yet little acquainted with his own 
prerogative, and, as is now well known, almost indifferent 
to the possessions of the Crown, had been persuaded to 
consent. The only difficulty was found among the com- 
mons, who were not likely to approve the perpetual exclu- 
sion of themselves and their posterity. The bQl therefore 
was eagerly opposed, and among others by Sir Rebert 
Walpole, whose speech was published. 

The lords might think their dignity diminished by im- 
proper advancements, and particularly by the introduction 
of twelve new peers at once, to produce a majority of 
Tories in the last reign ; an act of authority violent enough, 
yet certainly legal, and by no means to be compared with 

' That, if this Bill had psssed, repreaenlatiTe goiemment wouid hkT* 
been impoasible, ia shown in Green's Hist. Eng. People, p, 707. 
= George I. 



that contempt of national right, with which 6 
afterwards, by the instigation of Whiggism, the 
choaen hy the people for three years, chose themselves for 
seven. But, whatever might be the disposition of the 
lords, the people hEid do wish to increase their power. 
The tendency of the bOl, as Steele observed in a letter to 
the earl of Oxford, was to introduce an Aristocracy ; for a 
majority in the house of lords, so limited, would have been 
deepotick and irresistible. 
(.- To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, 
Steele, whose pen readily seconded hia poUtdcal passions, 
endeavoured to alarm the nation by a pamphlet called 
"The Plebeian;" to this an answer was published by 
Addison, under the title of " The Old Whig," ' in which it 
is not discovered that Steele was then known to be the 
advocate for the commons. Steele replied by a second • 
"Plebeian;" and, whetherby ignorance or by courtesy, con- 
fined himself to his question, without any personal notice 
of his opponent. Nothing hitherto was committed against 
the laws of friendship, or proprieties of decency ; but con- 
trovertiets cannot long retain their kindness for each other. 
The " Old Whig " answered the " Plebeian," and could not 
forbear some contempt of " little Dicky, whose trade it was 
to write pamphlets." ' Dicky however did not lose his 

• B. Ad. vd], y. p. 236. 

' This is a singular example of Johnson's looseness of quotation. 
There is no Buc:h genlence es this in The Old WAiff. The onl; mention 
of '■ iJtlle Dickey " is in the following aenlcnces (B. Ad. vol. v. p. 287), 
'^ ^^o forbears laQghing*, when the Spanish frior represents ^ LiTTm 
OlcksT ' under the person of Gomez, insulting the Colonel th&t was able 
to fHght him out of his wits with a single frown ? " Macaulay was the first 
to identify the actor alluded to. Hewrites to Professor Napier, then Editor 
of T&e Ediahurgh Beview, under date, July 22, 1843 i— " I am much 
pleased with one thing. You may remember how confidently I asserled 
that ' Little Dickey,' iu Thi Old H'hig, was the tiicknanie of some comic 
actor. Several people Ihonght that I risked loo much in assuming this 
Strongly on mere internal evidence. I have now, by an odd accident, 
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settled veoeratioii for Ue friend; but contented himself 
with quoting some lines of " Cato," which were at once 
detection and reproof. The bill was laid aside during that 
seeaion, and Addison died before the next, in which its 
commitment was rejected bj two himdred eiity-five to one 
hundred seventy- sevea. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two illustrious 
friends, after ao many yeara past in confidence and endear- 
ment, in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and 
fellowship of study, should finally part in a^rimoniouB 
opposition. Such a controversy was Bellum jflusquam 
civUe, aa Lucan expresses it.' Why could not faction find 
other advocates? But, among the uncertainties of the 
human state, we are doomed to number the instability of 
friendahip. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from the 
*' Biographia Biitannica." The " Old Whig " ' is not in- 

foand oa[ who the u^r was. An old prompt^rof Drury Lane Theatre, 
namiid Ch^twood. pnbliabed, in 1749, a gmalt volunie conUini 
count of all the Tamuus performecs be remembered, arranged L 
bedcal order. Tliia litllo volume I pitked up jesterdaj, far ai 
at a bookstall io Bolbara ; and the Grst nstne on n-hUrh I opened WRS 
that of Henry Noma, a favourile TOmedian, who was nicknamed 
' Dicky ' because he first obtained cctebrily by acting the part of Diokej 
in the TWji to ike JuUla. It ia added that his figure was Tei^ duninn- 
tive. Ha waa, it seems, in the height of his popolarily al the rerj time 
when Tie Old hlig was written. Ton will, I think, agree with me that 
this i» decisire. I am ■ little rain of my sagacity, which I reallj think 
would hsie dnbbed me a i-jr ctarunnu), if it had been shown ou a point 
of Greek or I«lin learning ; bnt I am stilt mare pleased that the rindi- 
cation of Addison Irom an nnjnst charge, which has been uniieraallj 
beliered since the pablication of the Lira of the Pott), should thus be 
oomplflle." — Prof. Napin's Currrtpondmee, p. 419, 

' In the first line of his PAarsalia : 

■' Bdla per BmatAioe pliuqvam civilia CaiHpos," 1. i. 

■ 7%« Old Wiiff and Tht Plebeian are both given i 
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serted in Addison's works, nor is it mentioned by Tickell 
in hia " Life ; " why it was omitted tlie biographers doubt- 
less give tlie true reason ; the fact was too recent, &n(^ 
those who had been heated in the coatoatioa were not yet 

The necessity of complying with times, and of sparing I 
persons, is the great impediment of bii^raphy. History 
may be formed from permanent monuments and records ; \ 
but Lives can only be written from personal knowledge, i 

which is growing every day leaa, and in a short time is lost t,/ | 
for ever. What is known can seldom be immediately told i\^ . I 
and when it might be told, it is no longer known. The ' ■' '■"' "* 
delicate features of the mind, the nice discriminations of ' ■ ' 
character, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, are 
soon obliteratet^.^ and it is surely better that caprice, i , 

obstinacy, frolicU, and folly, however they might delight in | 

the description, should be silently forgotten, than that, by 
wanton merriment and unseasonable detection, a pang 
should be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a j 
friend. As the process of these narrative is now bringing 
me among my contemporaries, I begin to feel myself walk- 
ing wpon a^hes under which the fire ig not extinguished, and *-■' -■:',' 
coming to the time of which it will be proper rather to say 
nothing thai is false, than all that ig true. 

The end of this useful life was now approaching.^ 
Addison had for some time been oppressed by shortness 
of breath, which was now aggravated by a dropsy ; and, 
finding his danger pressing, he prepared to die conformably ' 

to his own precepts and professions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope relates,* a 
3 by the earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, desiring to 

* Spence. — Johnson. ' 
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Bee him : Gay, who had not visited him for some time be- 
fore, obeyed the summons, and found himself received 
with great kindneaa. The purpose for which the interview 
had been solicited was then discovered ; Addison told him, 
that he had injured him ; but that, if he recovered, he 
would recompenae him. What the iajiiry was he did not 
explain, nor did Gay ever tnow ; but supposed that some 
preferment designed for him, had, by Addison's interven- 
tion, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, 
and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did 
not want respect, had very diligently endeavoured to 
reclaim him; but his at^uments and eipostulations had 
no effect. One experiment, however, remained to he tried : 
when he found his life near its end, he directed the youi^ 
lord to be called ; and when he deaired, with great tender- 
ness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, I have ee>it for 
you that you 'may see how a Christian can die. What effect 
this awful scene had on the earl I know not ; he likewise 
died himself in a short time.^ 

In Tickell'a excellent Elegy on his friend are these lines : 



" He taught as bow tu live ; and, oh I tc 
The price of knowledge, taught us how b 






In which he alludes, as he told Dr, Toung, to this moving 
interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the pub- 
lication of his works, and dedicated them on his death- 
bed to his friend Mr. Craggs,^ he died June 17, 

' The Earl of Warwielt died Aug. 16, 1721, aged 24. Addison's 

J widow died July 7l\ 1731. Hia only child, Charlotte Addison, died 

.married at Bilton, in Warwickahire. March 10, 1797, aged HO. 

^ James Craggs, the jonnger (1686-1721), snoceeded Addison u 

'ry uf State. Be was also the intimate friend of Pope, and Gay 

|"i BB " Bold, generoQH Craggs, whose heart whs na'er dis- 

died of amall-pox jnat before the publicBtion of Addison's 
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1719/ at Holland-hotise, leaving no child but a 
danghjtefr.* 

Oxnis virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that the resent- 
ment of party has transmitted no charge of any crime. 
He was not one of those who are praised only after death ; 
for his merit was so generally acknowledged, that Swift, 
having observed ^ that his election passed without a contest, 
adds, that i£ he had proposed himself for king, he would 
hardly have been refused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kindness 
for the merit of his opponents : when he was secretary in 
Ireland, he refused to intermit his acquaintance with 
Swift/ 

Of nis habits, or external manners, nothing is so often 
mentioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity, which 
his friends called modesty by too mild a name. Steele 
mentions * with great tenderness ** that remarkable bash- 
fulness, which is a cloak that hides and muffles merit ; " 
and tells us, that " his abilities were covered only by 
modesty, which doubles the beauties which are seen, and 
gives credit and esteem to all that are concealed.'* Chester- 
field affirms, that *' Addison was the most timorous and 
aukward man that he ever saw." And Addison, speaking 

Works, in 1721, and Lord Warwick, to whom Tickell in-cribed his 
Terses, died a]so before their publication. 

^ Addison died in the well-known dining-room where so maity states- 
men, artists, and poets have met together at the hospitable tbbie i>f Lord 
Holland. A print of this room will be found in the Priiices.<^ Liechten- 
berg's Holland House, vol. ii. p. 75. Addison is said to have killed 
himself by drinking the Widow Trueby's Water, spoken of in the 
Spectator, B. Ad, vol. iii. p. 329, and vol. v. p. 427. 

^ In 1809, a monument by Sir Richard Westmacott, was «n*ected in 
Poets' Comer. Addison's daughter and sister leaving mon<'y tor that 
purpose. 

» Journal to Stella, Oct. 12, 1710. 

^ In his dedication of the Drummer to Congreve. B. Ad. vol. v. p. 152. 
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9f Ms own deficience in conrerBation, used to say of him- 
Belf.' that, with respect to intellectual wealth, " he could 
draw bills for a thousand pounds, though he had not a 
guinea in bis pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and by 
that want was often obstructed and distressed ; that he 
was oppressed by an improper and ungraceful timidity, 
every testimony concurs to prove ; but Chesterfield's repre- 
sentation is doubtless hyperbolical. That man caunot be 
supposed very unexpert in the arts of conversation and 
practice of Ufe, who, without fortune or alliance, by his 
usefuhieBS and dexterity, became secretary of state ; and 
■who died at forty-seven, after having not only stood long 
in the highest rank of wit and literature, but filled one of 
the most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived, had reason to lament his 
obstinacy of silence ; for " he was," says Steele, " above all 
men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it in such 
perfection, that I have often reflected, after a night spent 
with him apart from all the world, that I had had the 
pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance of 
Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
heightened with humour more exquisite and delightful 
than any other man ever possessed." This is the fondness 
of a friend ; let iia hear what is told us by a rival. 
'' Addison's conversation," * says Pope, " had something in 
it more charming than I have fouud in any other man. 
But this was only when familiar : before strangers, or per- 
haps a single stranger, he preserved hia dignity by a stiff 
ailence." 

* Spence.— Johnson.' 

' Thia was reported to Johnson bj Lgjigton, who gave it in a slightly 
dilToreiit form, " I have only sioepence ill my poektt ; bai lean draw /or 
a thoitsaiid poundt." BoaweU's Johuoti, vol. iii. p. 339. 
"d. Singer, p. 60. 
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Tina modegty vas by no means inconsigtent with a verj 
high opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be ■< 
the first name in modern wit; and. with Steele to echo 
him, used to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve 1 
defended against them.* There is no reason to doubt that 1 
he Buffered too much pain from the prevalence of Pope'* I 
poetical reputation ; nor is it without etrong reason ans- j 
pected, that by some diaingenuous acts he endeavoured to 1 
ohstmct it ; Pope waa not the only man whom he 
sidiously injured, though the only man of whom he could ] 
be afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satiafied him 
with conscious excellence. Of very extensive learning he 
lias indeed given no proofs. He seems to have had small 
acquaintance with the sciences, and to have read little 
except Latin and French ; but of the Latin poets his 
" Dialogues on Medala " ' shew that he had perused the 
"works with great diUgence and skill. The abundance of 
his own mind left him little need of adventitious senti- 
ments ; his wit always could suggest what the occai 
demanded. He had read with critical eyea the important J 
volume of human life, and knew the heart of uian froia i^ 
the depths of stratagem to the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicatef I ■' This," 
says Steele, " was particular in this writer, that, when he 
had taken his resolution, or made his plan for what he d 
signed to write, he would walk about a room, and dictate 
it into language with aa much freedom and ease aa any one 
could write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
grammar of what he dictated." ' 

• Tonson and Spenee. — Johnson.^ 
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Pope,*who can be less suspected of favouring liis memory, 
declares that lie wrote very fluently, but was slow and 
scrupulous in correcting ; that many of his " Spectators " 
were written very fast, and sent immediately to the press j 
and that it seemed to be for kis advantage not to have 
time for much revisal. 

" He would alter." says Pope, " any thing to please his 
friends, before publication ; but would not retouch his 
pieces afterwards : and I believe not one word in " Cato," 
to which I made an objection, was suffered to stand." ' 

The last line of " Cato " is Pope's, having been originally 
■written 

" And, oh! 'twas this that ended Cato's liFe.'' 



Pope might have made mors objections to the sii aonclud- 
ing lines. In the first couplet the words froTn hence are 
improper; and the second line is taken from Dryden'a 

Tii^il." Of the next couplet, the first verse being in- 
cluded in the second, is therefore useless ; and in the third 
Discord is made to produce Strife. 

Of the course of Addison's familiar day.t before hia 
marriage. Pope has given a detail. He had in the house 
with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His chief com- 
panions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, 
and colonel Brett. With one or other of these he always 
breakfasted. He studied all morning ; then dined at a 
tavern, and went afterwards to Button's,' 

Button had been a servant in the countess of Warwick's 
family, who, under the patronage of Addison, kept a coffee- 
IiDUae on the south side of Russel- street, about two doors 
from Covent -garden. Here it was that the wits of that 



• Spence. — Johfbon.' 



t Ibid.' 



' Spence, ed. Singer, [ 
' Ed. Singer, p. 4B, 



' Vid, supr. vol. Lp. 4i4, 
* Ed. Singer, p, 286. 



time used to assemble. It is said, that when Addieon liad 
suffered any vexation from the countess, he withdrew the 

company from Button's house.* 

' The following list of the portmits of Addison is abridged fWini Mr. 
Scharf'B Catalogue i^iien in Blo^am's Begister qf MaffdaUn GollK/e, rri. 
Ti. p. M. 

I. At KhoIb, Intel j tlie seat of the Duke of Dorset. A hatf-length, 
Ataiuting to the left. Fainted and signnl by Jarria. 

S, Ac Bilton Hall, a dupliuale of So. 1. Tbe head alone, copied bj ' 
Thunton, is Mtgrared in Charles Knigbt's GaUery of Portraits, and by ' 

B, Bhodee for the E^igiea Poelica. 

3. The Kit-Cat Club pictui* painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller for 
Jaoob ToDBon, now in possessioD (1879] of hia representative, Mr.Baker, 
of Bayfbrdbary, Herts. 

4. A repedtion of No. 3, in th« Bodleian Gftlterj, given by Addison'i 
daughter in 1749. i 

5. A picture in the- President's lodgings at Magd&Ien College, pur- 
chased in 1809 from a pictare dealer in Oxford, ' 

6. A coarse old copy from t;\ie .Kit-Cat, No. 3, is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

T. An important picture, lite size, in the Hall of Qneen's College. 
The artist's name is difRculi to read, well painted, the attitude easy and 
natural. 

8. Tbe Northwitk I'ark picture by Sir Godfrey Knelier, engrayed by 
J. Brown for Misa Aikin's Life of Addison, Vertue's drawing from 
this picture was in the possession of tbe Rev. H. Welleslej, at Oxford. 
' 9. At Nuneham is a remarkable oval by Vanderqucht, a well-known 
copyist. 

10. Michael Dabl painted Addison in 1719, The picture is only 
known (in 1879) by the brilliant mezzotint engraving of J. Simon. 

II, 12. By Kneller, as enffrared by Vertae, 1721, and by Miller in 
1761, as froncispieees to editions of Addison's Wor/ta, 

13. Arland ia said to ha>e painted a miniature. 

14. The Holland House picture, purchased by Henry Fox, 3rd Lord 
Holland, whith is a repetition of one at Narford, belonging to Mr. 
Apdrew Foontaino. 

Idi PortTBic of very qneationable autheniicitj, presented to Magdalen 
College, by Walter Birch, in 1817. 

16; A very interesting little portrait in crayons, belonging to Mr. H, 

C. Dent; 30, Thurloe Square, London, well finished tn the style of 
Lntterell. 
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From the coflce-houee he went aga,ia to a taverti, where 
he often sat late, and drank too much wine. Eir'the bottle, 
discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfulneBB for confidence. It is not unlikely that Addison 
was first seduced to excess by the manumisBion which he 
obtained from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those to whom 
he knows himseK superior, will desire to set loose his 
powers of conversation ; and who, that ever asked succour 
from Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from, being en- 
slaved by his auxiliary? 

Among those friends it was that Addison displayed the 
elegance of his colloquial accomplishments, which may 
easily be supposed such as Pope represents them. The remark 
of Mandeville,' who, when he had passed an evening in 
his company, declared that he was a parson in a tye-wig, 
can detract little from his character ; he was always re- 
served to strangers, and was not incited to uncommon 
freedom by a character like that of Mandeville.' 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar manners, 
the intervention of siity years has now debarred us. Steele 
once promised'' Congreve and the publick a complete de- 
scription of his character ; but the promisee of authors are 
like the vows of lovers. Steele thought no more on his 
design, or thought on it with anxiety that at last disgusted 
him, and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. Ct .*■ 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has preservH. 
It was his practice when he found any man invincibly 
wrong, to flatter his opinions by acquiescence, and sink 



' Hawkins, History o/Muaie, to], v. pp. 315-316. 

■ Bpraard Mandevillc, M.D. (died 1733), Aatbor of The FaSle qf lit 
Bets; or, PHvaie Vices Fuhlic Benefits, 1714. Free Thoughts on Betigivn, 
1720, kc, kc. replied to by HnlcheBon, Berkeley, and low. 

' Id tlie Epistle Dedicatorj of TTu Brvamer, to Congrere, occuioned 
by Mr. Tickell's Prefa™ lo Addison's Works, B. Ad. vol. t, p, 14!. 



bim yet deeper in absurdity. TIub artifice of mischief 
admired by Stella ; and Swift fieems to approve her 
admirattOQ. 

His works will supply some information. It appears^ 
from hia various pictures of the world, that, with all his 
baahfulness. he had conversed with many dietinct claases 
of men, had surveyed their ways with very diligent obser- 
Tation, and marked with great acuteness the effects of 
different modes of life. He was a man in whose presence 
nothing reprehensible was out of danger ; quick in discern- 
ing whatever was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling 
to erpose it. There are, says 8t«ele, in hie writings majay 
oblupie strokes upon some of the wittiest men of the age.' His 
delight was more to excite merriment than detestation, and 
he detects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his books, of his moral 
character, nothing will be found but purity and excellence. 
Knowledge of mankind indeed, less estenaive than that of- 
Addison, will shew, that to write, and to live, are very 
different. Many who praise virtue, do no more than praise 
it. Tet it is reasonable to believe that Addison's profes- 
sions and practice were at no great variance, since, amidst 
that storm of faction in which most of his life was passed, 
though his station made him conspicuous, and his activity 
made him formidable, the character given him by his 
friends was never contradicted by his enemies : of those 
with whom interest or opinion united bim, he had not only 
the esteem, but the kindness ; and of others, whom the 
▼iolenoe of opposition drove against him, though he might 
lose the love, he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed wit on 

the side of virtue and religion. He not only made the 

I proper use of wit himself, but taught it to others ; and 

1 from his time it has been generally subservient to the 

' Dediciition of JBe Brammer. B. Ad. yot. v. p. i4B. 
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I cause of reason and of truth. He has dissipated the pre- 
judice that had long connected gaiety with vice, and easi- 
neaa of manners with laxity of principles. He has restored 
Tirtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to be 
ashamed. This is an elevation of literary character, above 
all Qreelc, above all Boman fame. No greater felicity can 
genius atta,in than that of having purified intellectual 
pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and wit from 
I licentiousness ; of having taught a succeasioji of writers to 
I brin^ elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodness ; and, if 
[ may use expressions yet more awful, of having turned ■ 
]^many to righteoveness.' 

Addison, in his life, and for some time afterwards, was 
coDsidered by the greater part of readers as supremely ex- 
celling both in poetry and criticism. Part of his reputa- 
tion may be probably ascribed to the advancement of his 
fortune : when, as Swift observes, he became a statesman, 
and saw poets waiting at hia levee, it is no wonder that 
praise was accumulated upon him. Much likewise may 
be more honourably ascribed to his personal character: he 
who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, 
was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental 
fame ; and Addison is to pass through futurity protected 
only by his genius. Every name which kindness or in- 
terest once raised too high, is in danger, lest the next 
ag*e should, by the vengeance of criticism, sink it in the 
same proportion. A great writer has lately styled hiin on 
indifferent poet, and a worse critick/ 

' For a brief but admirable skntch of the distracted atate af Bociely in 
po1itiL>B and art ; its cnurt party flushed with the recent reetoration, and 
its austere Repablicsna representing the rising puwer of the DemooTacj, 
and the intluenc: of Adrlison, nee Courthope's Addi»OH,^. 1-21, and pp, 
161-192. 

' Warburton. Pope's ti'irks, vol. iv. p. 178, ed. 175a, 
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SEis poetry is first to be considered ; of which it must be 
confessed that it has not often those felicities of diction 
which give lustre to sentiments, or that vigour of senti- 
ment that animates diction : there is little of ardour, vehe- 
mence, or transport ; there is very rarely the awf ulness of 
grandeur, and not very often the splendour of elegance. 
He thinks justly ; but he thinks faintly. This is his , Zr^ 
general character; to which, doubtless, many single pas- 
\ ss^s will furnish exceptions. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely 
sinks into dulness, and is still more rarely entangled in 
absurdity. He did not trust his powers enough to be 
negligent. There is in most of his compositions a calm- 
ness and equability, deliberate and cautious, sometimes ^ 
with little that delights, but seldom with any thing that 
offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his Poems to Dryden,^ to 
Somers,* and to the King.^ His "Ode on St. Cecilia" 
/ bas been imitated by Pope, and has something in it of 
/ Dryden's vigour. Of his " Account of the English Poets,** * 
I he used to speak as a 'poor thing ; * but it is not worse than 
\ his usual stniin. He has said, not very judiciously, in his 
\ character of Waller : 

" Thy verse could shew ev'n Cromwell's innocence, 
And compliment the storms that bore him hence. 
O ! had thy Muse not come an age too soon, 
Bat seen great Nassau on the British throne, 
How had his triumph glittered in thy page ! — * 
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What is this but to say that he who could compliment 

* Spence. — Johnson. 



* B. Ad. vol. L p. 1. 

* To the Right Honble Sir John Somers, Lord Keeper of the Great 

Seal, ibid. p. 3. 
» llrid. p. 4. * Ibid. p. 22. * Ibid. p. 25. 
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Oromwell had been the proper poet for king William'^ 
Addison however never printed the piece.' 

The " letter from Italy '" has been always praised, but 
has never been praised beyond its merit. It is more cor- 
rect, with less appearance of labour, and more elegant, 
with less ambition of ornament, than any other of his 
poems. There is however one broken metaphor, of which 
notice may properly be taken : 

" Fir'd with that name— 
I bridle in mj stniggliiig Muse with pain, 
That loDgs to lanncb into a nobler strain *' ' 

I To bridle a. goddess is no very delicate idea ; but why must 
' she be bridled ? becanae she lougg to launek ; an act which 
i was never hindered by a bridle ; and whither will she 
V launeh ? into a nobler strain. She is in the firat line a 
\ hone, in the second a boat; and the care of the poet is to 
1 keep his horse or his boat from ginging. 

The nest compoaitiou is the far-famed "Campaign,"* 
which Dr. Warton has termed a Oaxetfe in Rhyme, with 
harshness not often used by the good-natnre of his criti- 
cism. Before a censure so severe is admitt-ed, let us con- 
aider that War is a frequent subject of Poetry, and then 
enquire who has described it with more justness and force. 
Many of our own writers tried their powers upon this year 
of vietory, yet Addison's is confessedly the best perfor- 
Vmance ; his poem is the work of a man not blinded by the 

I dust of learning : his images are not borrowed merely from 
books. The superiority which he confers upon his hero is 
not perwnal prowess, and mighlg bon^, but deliberate Jn- 

' Mr. f. Cunningham pnmt.4 ool diat Ibia is a mblake. at Iliis fotm 
a^ptmnd. witb Addiron'i name, in I h-vd^Di JVurtl .VtmrJUisy, leM. 
~L Jil. ToL L p. 19. Pope ptvf^rml ibr L/ltrr from htt)/ \o alt 
•n nwre than his dafwi^a.* S|«n»«d. Siaerr, 
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trepiditj, a calm command of his passions, and the power 
of consulting his own mind in the midst of danger. The 
rejection and contempt of fiction is rational and manlj. 

It may be observed that the last line is imitated bj 
Pope; 

*' Marlb'rough*8 exploits appear divinely bright — 
Rais*d of themselves, their genuine charms they boast, 
And those that paint them truest, praise them most.** ^ 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing how to 
use what was not his own, he spoiled the thought when he . 
had borrowed it : 

** The well-sung woes shall soothe my ghost ; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most.** ^ 

rTfartial exploits may be painted ; perhaps woes may be 
\ painted ; but they are surely not painted by being well- 
sung : it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing in colours. 
^"lio passage in the " Campaign ** has been more often 
mentioned than the simile of the Angel,^ which is said in 
** The Tatler '* to be one of the noblest thoughts that ever en- y 
tered into the heart of man, and is therefore worthy of at- /^ 
tentive consideration. Let it be first enquiredtTKelherTt 
be a simile. A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness 
between two actions, in their general nature dissimilar, or 
of causes terminating by different operations in some re- 
8em.blance of effect. But the mention of another like con- 
sequence from a like cause, or of a like performance by a 
like agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is 
not a simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as the 
Po waters fields ; or that as Hecla vomits flames in Ice- 
land, so ^tna vomits flames in SicUy. When Horace says 
of Pindar,* that he pours his violence and rapidity of verse, 

^ B. Ad. vol. i. p. 54. ^ Eloisa to Abelaavt, ibid. p. 115. 

» Ibid. p. 49. * Horace, Book IV. Ode 2. 
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as a river swoln with rain raslies from the mountam ; or 
of himself, that his genius wanders in qoest of poetical de- 
corations, as the bee wanders to collect honey ; he, in 
either case, produces a simile ; the mind is impressed with 
the resemblance of things generally tin I ike, as unlike as 
intellect and body. But if Pindar had been described as 
writing with the copiousness and grandeur of Homer, or 
e had told that he reviewed and finished his own 
poetry with the same care as Isocrates polished his oiationB, 
instead of similitude he would have exhibited almost iden- 
tity ; he would have given the sanie portraits with different 
In the poem now examined, when the English are 
represented as gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of at- 
tack and perseverance of resolution ; their obstinacy of 
courage, and vigour of onset, is well illustrated by the sea 
that breaks, with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. 
This is a simile ; but when Addison, having celebrated the 
beauty of Marlborough's person, tells us that Achillee thue 
was formed wUh every grace, here is no simile, but a mere 
I eiempUfiuation, A simile may be compared to lines oon- 
[ verging at a point, and is more excellent as the lines ap- 
proach from greater dist&nce : an exemplification may be 
I considered as two parallel lines which run on together 
[ without approximaton, never far separated, and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is so bke the angel in the poem, that the 
action of both is almost the same, and performed by both 
in the same manner. Marlborough teacher Ihe battle to 
rage ; the angel direcU the ttorvi: Marlborough is unmoved 
I in peaceful Ihovght ; the angel is eaini and serene : Marl- 
borough stands unmoved amxdet the aiuieJc of hosts ; the 
I angel rides calm in the whirlwind. The lines on Marl- 
I borough are just and noble ; but the simile gives almost 
t ^ the same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, was 
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remote &rom vulgar conceptions, and required great labour 
of research, or dexterity of application. Of this. Dr. 
Madden,' a name wliich Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me bis opinion. If I had set, said he, fen tehool-hoyt 
to write on the baitle of Blenheim, and eight had brovght me 
the Angel, I ghould not have been gwrpriged. 

The opera of " Rosamond," ' though it is seldom men- 
tioned, is one of the first of Addison's compositiouB. The 
iubject is well-chosen, the fiction is pleasing, and the praise 
of Marlborough, for which the scene gives an opportunity, 
is, what perhaps every human excellence must be, the pro- 
duct of good-luck improved by genius. The thoughts are 
sometimes great, and sometimes tender ; the versification 
18 easy and gay. There is doubtless some advantage in the 
shortness of the lines, which there is little temptation to 
load with expletive epithets. The dialogue seems com- 
monly better than the songs. The two comick characters 
of Sir Trusty and Grideline, though of no great value, are 
yet such as the poet intended. Sir Trusty's account of the 
death of Bosamond is, I think, too grossly absurd. The 
whole drama is airy and elegant ; engaging in its process, 
and pleaaiug in its conclusion. If Addison had cultivated. 
the lighter parts of poetry, he would probably have 
excelled. 

The tragedy of " Cato." ^ which, oontraty to the rule 
o baerved in selecting the works of other poets, has hv the 
weif^ht of its character forced its way into the late collec- 
tion, is unquestionablv the nobl p"*- pri'^''"''^'"" '^f ^dlii'"*'"'? 
genius. Of a work so much read, it is difficult to say any 
Ihing new. About things on which the pubhc thinks long, *^ 
it commonly attains to think right; and of "Cato" it has 
been not unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in 

' For an accunnt or Premium Madden, see BoHwell'B Johmon, vol. i. 
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I than a drama, rather a succesaiou of just senti- 
Diente in elegant language, than a repreaentatioQ of natural 
I affectiuns, or of any state probable or jwBsible in human 
life. Nothing here excites or aaswageti ^notion; here ia no 
\'magical power of rawing pkantastich terror or teild anxiety. 
VThe events are expected without soliMtude, and are remem- 
Ibered without joy or sorrow. O^he agents we have no 
) care : we conaider not what they are doing, or what they 
I are BufEering ; we wish only to know what they have to aay. 
I Cato ia a being above our solicitude ; a man of whom the 
gods take care, and whom we leave to their care with heed- 
less confidence. To the rest, neither gode nor men can 
have much attention ; for there is not one amongst them 
that strongly attracts either affection or esteem. But they 
are made the vehicles of such sentiments and such espres- 
sion, that there is scarcely a scene in the play which the 
reader does not wish to impress upon his memory. 

When "Cato" was shewn to Pope,* he advised the author 
to print it, without any theatrical exhibition ; supposing 
that it would be read more favourably than heard. Addi- 
son declared himself of the same opinion ; but urged the 
importunity of his friends for its appearance on the stage. 
'The emulation of parties made it successful beyond expec- 
itation, and its success has introduced or confirmed among 
TIB the use of dialogue too declamatory, of unaffecting 
^leganee, and chill philosophy. 

The universality of applause, however it might quell the 
censure of common mortals, had no other effect than to 
harden Dgj^is in fixed dishke ; ' but his dislike was not 
merely capricious. He found and shewed many faults: he 

• Speuce. — John 80 K.^ 



' Bemar/cs vpon Cato; a Tragtdy, 1713. 



shewed them indeed with anger, but he found them with I 
acuteueBB, such a,B ought to reseue his uriticiam from 1 
oblivioii; though, at last, it will hare no other life than it. | 
deriTes from the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, 
htf gives his reason, by remarking, that 

" A deference ia to be paid to a general applause, when 
it appears that that applause is natural and spontaneous ; 
but that little regard is to be had to it, when it is affected " 
and artificial. Of all the tragedies which in his memory 
have had vast and violent runs, not one has been excellent, 
few have been tolerable, moat have been- scaadalous. When 
a. poet writes a tragedy, who knows he has judgement, and 
who feels he has geniuB, that poet presumes upon his own 
merit, and t^coms to make a cabal. That people come 
coolly to the representation of such a tragedy, without any 
violent expectation, or delusive im^nation, or invincible 
preposaeBsion ; that such an audience is liable to receiTe 
the impressions which the poem shall naturally make in 
them, and to judge by their own reason, and their own 
judgement^H. and that reason and judgement are calm and 
serene, not formed by nature to make proselytes, and to 
coDtroul and lord it over the imaginationa of others. But 
that when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he has 
neither genius nor judgement, he has recourse to the 
making a party, and he endeavours to make up tn industry 
what is wanting in talent, and to supply by poetical draft 
the absence of poetical art : that such an author ia humbly 
contented to raise men's passions by a plot without doore, 
since he despairs of doing it by that which he brings upon 
the stage. That party and passion, and prcpo 8 session, i 
clamorous and tumultuous things, and bo much the more , 
clamorous and tumultuous by how much the more erro- , 
neous : that they domineer aud tyrannize over the . 
nations of persons who want judgement, and sometimes i 
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too of tfaoBc who have it ; and, Uke a fierce and outrageous 
torrent, bear down all opposition before them." 

He then eondenms the neglect of poetical jiiatice ; which 
is always one of hie favourite principles. 

" 'Tib certainly the duty of every tragick poet, by the 
ciact diatrihiition of poetical justice, to imitate the Diyine 
Dispensation, and to inculcate a, particular Providence. 
'Tia true, indeed, upon the stage of the world, the wicked 
sometimeH prospier, and the guiltless suffer. But that is 
permitted by the Governor of the world, to shew, from the 
attribute of hie infinite justice, that there is a compensa- 
tion in futurity, to prove the immortality of the human 
BOiil, and the certainty of future rewards and punishments. 
But the poetical persons in tragedy exist no longer than 
the reading, or the representation ; the whole extent of 
their entity is eircumaeribed by those ; and therefore, 
during that reading or representation, according to their 
merits or demerits, they must be puniehed or rewarded. 
If this ie not done, there ie no impartial distribution of 
poetical justice, no instructive lecture of a particular Pro- 
vidence, and no imitation of the Divine Dispensation. 
And yet the author of this tragedy does not only run 
counter to thie. in the fate of his principal character; 
but every where, throughout it, makes virtue suffer, and 
vice triumph : for not only Cato is vanquished by Casear, 
but the treachery and perfidiousnese of Sypha v prevails 
over the honest simplicity and the credulity of Juba ; and 
the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Portius over the 
generous frankuess and open-heartednesa of Morcua." 

Whatever pleasure there may be in eeeiog crimes 
punished and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often 
prospers in real life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give 
it prosperity on the stage. For if poetry has an imitation 
of reahty, how are its laws broken by exhibiting the world 
its true form ? The stage may eometimea gratify our 



wishes ; but, if it be trulj the mirror of life, it ought to 
ahew us sometimes what we are to expect. 

DemuB objects to the characters that they are not natural, 
or reasonable ; but as heroea and heroines are not beings 
that are seen everv day, it is hard to find upon what prin- 
ciples their conduct shall be tried. It is, however, not use> 
Ies§ to consider what he says of the manner in which Gato 
receives the account of his son's death. 

"Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act. one jot more 
in nature than that of his son and Lucia in the third. Cato 
FOCeiTes the news of his son's death not only with dry eyes 
bat with a sort of satisfaction ; and in the same page sheds 
tears for the calamity of his country, and does the same 
thing in the next page upon the bare apprehension of the 
danger of hia friends. Now, since the love of one's 
country is the love of one's countrymen, as I have shewn 
upon another occasion, I desire to ask these questions : Of 
all our countrymen, which do we love uiost, those whom we 
know, or those whom we know not ? And of those whom 
we know, which do we cherish moat, our friends or our 
enemies ? And of our friends, which are the dearest to us ? 
those who are related to us, or those who are not ? And of 
all our relations, for which have we most tenderness, for 
those who are near to ua, or for those who are remote ? 
And of our near relations, which are the nearest, and con- 
sequently the dearest to us, our offspring or others ? Our 
offspring, moat certainly ; as nature, or in other words 
Providence, has wisely contrived for the preservation of 
mankind. Now, does it not follow, from what has been said, 
that for a man to receive the news of his son's death with 
dry eyes, and to weep at the same time for the calamities of 
his country, is a wretched affectation, and a miserable in- 
consistency ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive with 
dry eyes the news of the deaths of those for whose sake our 
country is a name so dear to us, and at the same time to 
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shed tears for those for whose sakes our country is not a, 
n&me bo clear to us ? " 

But this formidable assailant is least resistible vhen he 
attacks the probability of the action, and the reasonable- 
ness of the plan. Erery critical reader must remark, that 
Addison has, with a scrapnlosity almost unexampled on the 
English Bta^,' confined himself in time to a single day, and 
in place to rigorous anitv. The sci^ne never changes, and 
the whole action of the play passes in the great hall of 
Cato'fi house at TJtica. Much therefore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place had been more fit ; and this im- 
propriety affords Dennis many hints of merriment, and 
opportunities of triumph. The pasN^ is long ; but as 
such disquisitions are not common, and the objections are 
skilfully formed and vigorously urged, those who delight in 
critical controversy will not think it tedious. 

" Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius makes but 
one soliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax. and then 
the two politicians are at it immediately. They lay their 
heads together, with their snufi-boxes in their hande, 
as Mr. Bayes has it. and league it away. But. in the midst 
of that wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasouable cau- 
tion to Sempronius : 



" < Si/pk. Bm if it true, Sempronius, that your seuate 
Is call'd together ? Gods ! thou must be caulioua, 
Cato baa piercing eyes.' 



le^J' 



There is a great deal of caution shewn indeed, ii 
in a governor's own hall to carry on their plot against him. 
Whatever opinion they have of his eyes, I suppose they had 
none of his ears, or they would never have talked at t 
foolish rate so near : 

" ' Gods ! thou inufi 
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Oh ! yes, very cautious : for if Cato ahould overhear you, 
and tarn you off for politicians, Ctesar would never take 
yoH; no, CffiHar would never take you. 

" When Cato, Act 11. turns the senators out of the hall, 
upon pretence of acquainting Juba with the result of their 
debates, he appears to me to do a thing which is neither 
reasonable nor civil. Juba might certainly have better 
been made acquainted with the result of that debate in 
gome private apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
driven upion this absurdity to make way for another ; and 
that is, to give Juba an opportunity to demand Mareia of 
her father. But the qiiarrel and rage of Juba and Syphas, 
in the same Act, the invective of Syphai against the 
BomaoB and Cato ; the advice that he gives Joba, in her 
father's hall, to bear away Mareia by force; and his brutal 
and clamorous rage upon his refusal, and at a time when 
Cato was scarce out of sight, and perhaps not out of hear- 
ing; at least, some of his guards or domeaticks must 
necessarily be supposed to be within hearing ; is a thing 
that is so far from being probable, that it is hardly 
possible. 

" Sempronius, in the second Act, comes back once more 
in the same morning to the governor's hall, to carry on the 
conspiracy with Syphaa against the governor, his country, 
and his family ; which is so stupid, that it is below the 
wisdom of the — 's, the Mac's, and the Teague's 
Eustace Commina himself would never have gone to 
Justice-hall, to have conspired again the government. If 
officers at Portsmouth should lay their heads together, 
in order to the carrying off J — G — 's nieoe or daughter, 
would they meet in J — G — 's hall, to carry on that con- 
spiracy ? There would be no necessity for their meeting 
there, at least till they came to the execution of their plot. 
because there would be other places to meet in. There 
would be no probability that they should meet there. 




" ' Srinp. But how to gain Euimiuion f 
" Ob ! she ia foimd out then, it Beema. 



" ' But how t( 
Ib giT'n to no 



gain admission P for accees 
e, but Juba and her brothers.' 



But, raillery apart, why auceaa to Juba ? For he was owned 
and received as a lover neither by the father nor by the 
daughter. Well ! but let that pass. Syphas puta Sem- 
pronina out of pain immediately ; and, being a Numidiau, 
abounding in wilea, supplies him with a stratagem for 
admiaaion, that, I believe, is a non-pareille : 

'* ' Syph. Thou ahalt have Juba's dress, and Juba's guards ; 
The doors will open, when Numiilia'B prince 
Seems to appear before them.' 

" Sempronius ia, it seems, to paea for Juba in full day 
at Cato'a house, where they were both so very well known, 
by having Juba'a drcsa and hia guards: as if one of the 
marshals of France could pass for the duke of Bavaria, at 
noon-day, at VersailleB, by having hia dreas and liveries. 
But how does Syphas pretend to help Semproniaa to 
young Juba'a dress? Does he serve him in a double 
capacity, aa general and master of his wardrobe P But 
why Juba's guarda ? For the devil of any guards has Juba 
appeared with yet. Well ! though this is a mighty politick 
invention, yet, metbinka, they might have done without it : 
for. since the advice that Syphas gave to Semproniua 

" ■ To hnrry her away bj manlj force,' 

in my opinion, the ahortest and likeliest way of coming at 
the lady was by demolishing, instead of putting on an im- 
pertinent di^uise to circumvent two or three slaves. But 
Sempronius, it seems, ia of another opinion. He extols to 
the skies the invention of old Syphas : 



" ' Sempr. HeaveiiB ! -what a thought was there ! ' 
"Now I appeal to the reader, if I have not been as good 
u ray word. Did I not tell him, that I would lay before 
him a very wise scene ? 

*' But now let us lay before the reader that part of the 
scenery of the Fourth Aet. which may shew the absurdities 
which the author has ran into, through the indiscreet 
obserrance of the Unity of Place. I do not remember that 
Aristotle has said any thing expressly concerning the 
Unity of Place. 'Tis true, implicitly he has said enough 
in the rules which he has laid down, for the Chorua. For, 
by making the Chorus an essential part of Tragedy, and 
by bringing it on the stage immediately after the opening 
of the scene, and retaining it there till the very catastrophe, 
he has so determined and fixed the place of action, that it 
was impossible for an author on the Grecian stage to break 
through that unity. I am of opinion, that if a modem 
tragic poet can preserve the unity of place, without destroy- 
ing the probability of the incidents, 'tis always best for 
him to do it ; because, by the preservation of that unity, 
as we have taken notice above, he adds grace, and clean- 
Dew, and comeliness, to the representation. But since 
tiiere are no express rules about it. and we are under no 
compulsion to keep it, since we have no Chorus as the 
Qreeian poet had ; if it cannot be preserved, without 
Tendering the greatsr part of the incidents unreasonable 
and absurd, and perhaps sometimes monstrous, 'tis cer- 
Iwnly better to break it. 

"Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accoutred and 
equipped with his Numidiau dress and his Numidian 
guards. Let the reader attend to him with all hia ears ; 
for the words of the wise are precious ; 

'"SeBipr. The deer Ib loiig'd, I've Brack'd her to her covert.' 
"Now I would fain know why this deer is said to bo 
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lodged, sincfi ve hare not heard one word, since the pla; 
began, of her being at all out of harbour : and if we con- 
sider the discourse with which she and Lucia begin the 
Act, we have reaaon to believe that they had hardly been 
talking of such matters in the street. However, to plea- 
sure Semprooius, let us suppose, for once, that the deer is 
lodged: 

" ' The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert.' 

" If he had seen her in the open field, what occasion had 
he to track her, when he bad so maoy Numidian dogs at 
his heels, which, with one halloo, he might have set upon 
her haunches ? If he did not see her in the open field, 
how could he possibly track her? If he had seen her 
in the street, why did he not set upon her in the street, 
since through the street she must be carried at last P 
!Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon bis business, 
and upon the present danger ; instead of meditating and 
contriving bow he shall pass with his mistress through the 
southern gate, where her brother Marciis is upon the guard, 
and where she would certainly prove an impediment to him, 
which is the Roman word for the baggage ; instead of doing 
this, Sempronius ia entertaining himself vrith whimsies : 

" ' Sempr. How will the young Numidian rave to see 

Hii mietreas lost ! If aught could glad my soul. 

Beyond th' enjoyment of bo bright a, prize, 

'Twould be to torture that young gay Barbarian. 

But hark ! what noise ? Death to my hopes, 'tig he, ^^^ 

"Tis Juba'e self! There U but one way left! "^^M 

He must be niurder'd, and a pasHsge cut ^^^| 

Through those his guards." ' ''^'^J 

" Pray, what are those his guardg ? I thought at present, 
that Juba's guards had been Sempronius's tools, and had 
been dangling after bis heels. 

" But now let ua sum up all theae absurditiea together. 




SemproniuB goes at noon-day, in Juba's clothes, and with 
Juba'a guards, to Cato'e paliLce, in order to pass for Juba, 
in a place where they were both so very well known : he 
meets Juba there, and resolvee to murder him with hia 
own guards. Upon the guards appearing a little bashful, 
he threatens them : 

" ' Hah ! DaBtardB, do you tremble ! 

Or set like men, or by yon azure heav'n ! ' 

" But the guards still remaining restive, Semproniua him- 
self attacks Juba, while each o£ the guards is representing 
Mr, Spectator's sign of the Gaper, awed, it seems, and 
terrified by Sempronius's threats. Juba kUla Sempronius, 
and takes hia own army prisoners, and carries them in 
triumph away to Cato. Now I would fain know, if any 
part of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is so full of absurdity as 
this? 

" Upon hearing the clash of awords, Lucia and Marcia. 
come in. The question is, why no men come in upon hear- 
ing the noise of swords in the governor's hall ? Where was 
the gOTemor himself? Where were hie guards? Where 
were his servants ? Such an attempt as this, so near the 
person of a governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
the whole garrison : and yet, for almost half an hour after 
SentpromuB was killed, we find none of those appear, who 
w^re the likeliest in the world to be alanned ; and the 
noise of awords ia made to draw only two poor women 
thither, who were most certain to run away from it. Upon 
Lucia and Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman : 

" ' Luc. Sure 'twas the clasb of aworda ! my troubled heart 
Is BO cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows, 
It throbs witli fear, and akea at every sound !' 

"And immediately her old whimsy returns u 
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" ' O Marcia, should thy brothers, for lay sake — 

I die away with horror at the thought.' 

" She fancies that there can be uo cutting- of -throats, but it 
must be for her. If this is tragical, I would fain know 
what IB comical. Well! upon this they epy the body of 
Semproniua ; and Marcia, deluded by the habit, it seems, 
takes him for Juba ; for, says she, 

"'The face is mufSed up within the garment,* 
" Now how a man could fight, and fall with his face 
muffled up in his garment, ia, I think, a little hard to con- 
ceive ! Besides, Juba, before he killed him, knew bim to 
be SemproniuB. It was not by his garment that he knew 
this ; it was by his fac« then ; his face therefore was not 
muffled. Upon seeing this man with the muffled face, 
Marcia falls a-raving ; and, owning her passion for the 
supposed defunct, begins to make hia funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on tip-toe : 
for I cannot imagine how any one can enter hstening, in 
any other posture. I would fain know how it came to 
pass, that during all this time he had sent nobody, no not 
BO much as a candle-snuffer, to take away the dead body 
of Semproniua. Well ! but let us regard him liBtening. 
Having left his apprehension behind him, he, at first, 
apphes what Marcia says to Sempronius. But finding at 
last, with much ado, that he himself is the happy man, he 
quits his eve-dropping, and discovers himself just time 
enough to prevent hia being cuckoled by a dead man, of 
whom the moment before he had appeared so jealous ; and 
greedily intercepts the blisa, which was fondly deaignedfor 
one who could not be the better for it. But here I must 
ask a qnestion: how comes Juba to hst^n here, who had 
not listened before throughout the play ? Or, how comes 
he to be the only person of this tragedy who listens, when 
love and treason were so often talked in so publick a plAoe 
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ae a hall ? I am afraid the author was driTen upon all 
these abaurdities only to introduce this miserable mistake 
of Slaraia ; which, after all, is much below the dignity of 
tragedy, as any thing is which is the effect or result of 

" But let U8 come to the scenery of the Fifth Act. Cato 
appMJs first upon the scene, sitting io a thoughtful postui 
in his hand Plato's treatise on the 'Immortality of the 
Soul,' a drawn sword on the table by him. Now let us 
oonsider the place in which this sight is presented to i 
The place, forsooth, ia a lon^ hall. Let us suppose, that 
any one should place himself in this posture, in the midst 
of one of our halls in London ; that he should appear »ohis, 
ia a sullen posture, a drawu aword on the table by him ; 
in hie hand Plato's treatise on the ' Immortality of the 
Soul,' translated lafflly by Bernard Lintot : I desire the 
reader to consider, whether such a person as this would 
paM with them who beheld him, for a great patriot, a great 
philosopher, or a general, or for some whimsical person 
who fancied himself all these ; and whether the people, who 
belonged to the family, would think that such a person had 
a design upon their midrifs or his own ? 

" In short, that Cato should sit long enough, in the aforesaid 
posture, in the midst of this large hall, to read over Plato's 
treatise on the ' Immortality of the Soul,' which is a lecture 
of two long hours ; that he should propose to himself to 
be private there upon that occasion ; that he should be 
angry with hia son for intruding there; then, that he should 
leave this hall upon the pretence of sleep, give himself th« 
mortal wound in his bedchamber, and then be brought 
back into that ball to eipire, purely to shew Ha good- 
breeding, and save his friends the trouble of coming up to 
bis bedchamber ; all this appears to me to be improbable, 
incredible, impossible." 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Dryden ei- 
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preeaea it, perhaps too much hort^lay ire his raillery ; but 
if hie jests are coarse, his argunieiitB are strong. Yet as 
we love better to be, pleased than to be taught, "Cato" is 
read, and tl^e critick ia neglected. 

Flushed with-^dnsciousness of these detections of absur- 
dity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the sentiments 
" Cato ; " but he then amused himself with petty cavils, 
and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular mention ie 
necessarj ; they have little that can employ or require a, 
critick. The parallel of the Princes and Gods, in Ms 
verses to Boieller, is often happy, but is too well known to 
. be quoted. 

1 ^ His ta^nslations, so far as I have compared them, want 
Hhe exactness of a scholar. That he understood his authors 
cannot be doubted ; but his versions will not teach otheri 
ito understand them, being too licentiously paraphrastical. 
They are however, for the most part, smooth and easy ; 
and, what is the first excellence of a translator, such as 
may be read with pleasure by those who do not know the 
originals. 
. His poetry is pohshed and pure; the product of a mind 
1 too judicious to commit faults, but not sufficiently vigorous 
\ to attain excellence. He has sometimes a striking line, or 
.a, shining paragraph ; but in the whole he ia warm rather 
r than fervid, and shews more dexterity than strength. (,He 
> was however one of our earliest examples of correctness!) 
, The versification which he had learned from Dryden, he 
debased rather than refined. Hi a rhymes are often disso- 
nant ; in his Georgick he admits broken lines. He uses 
both triplets and alexandrines, but triplets more frequently 
in his translations than his other works. The mere struc- 
ture of verses seems never to have engaged much of his 
.. care. But his lines are very smooth in " Aosamond,'' and 
too smooth in " Cato." 



Addison ie now to be conaidered as a critii-k ; a name 
vbicb the present generation is suarcelj willing to allow / 

him. His criticism is condemned aa tentative or eiperi- '^ ' 
mental, rather than scientifick, and he is considered as 
deciding by taste rathei than by principles. 
It is not uncommon for those who have grown wise by 
le labour of others, to add a little o£ their own, and over- 
ik their masters.' Addison is now despised by some 
■ho perhaps would never have seen his defects, but by the 
;lita which he afforded them. That he always wrote as 
he would think it necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed; 'l'-*^. 
his inBtructions were such as the character of his readers ^_ 
made proper. That general knowledge which now circa- ^^H 
lates in common talk, was in his time rarely to be found. fl^H 
Hen not professing learning werenot ashamed of ignorancfl; ^^1 
and in the female world, any acquaintance with books was 
distinguished only to be censured. His purpose was to 
infn^ literary cnriosity, by gentle and unsuspected con- 
veyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he there- 
fore presented knowledge in the most alluring form, not 
lofty and austere, but accessible and familiar. When he 
diewed them their defects, he shewed them likewise that 
they might be easily supplied. His attempt succeeded ; 
enquiry was awakened, and comprehension expanded. An 
emulation of intellectual elegance was excited, and from, 
his time to our own, life has been gradually exalted, and| 
VconTcrsation purified and enlarged. 

I>ryden had, not many years before, ' scattered criticism 
over his Prefaces with very little paroimotiy ; hut, though he 
sometimes condescended to be somewhat familiar, his manner 
was in general too scholastick for those who had yet their 
rudiments to learn, and found it not eaay to understand 

' Sob Tennyson's The Flnieer. 

" Most can raise tbe flowers now, '. 
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their master. His obBervatioiia were framed rather for 
those that were learning to write, than for those that read 
only to tali. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose re- 
marks being superficial, might be easily understood, and 
being just, m^ht prepare the mind for more attainments. 
Had hepreaented " Paradise Lost " to the publick with all 
the pomp of system and severity of science, the criticism 
would perhaps have been admired, and the poem still have 
been neglected; but by the blandishments of gentleness 
and .facihty, he has made Milton an universal favourite, 
with whom readers of every class think it necessaiy to be 
pleased. 

If'^He descended now and then to lower disquisitions; and 
Jby a serious display of the beauties of " Chevy Chase," ' 
eipoaed himself to the ridicule of Wagstaif, who bestowed 
a like pompous character on " Tom Tbuoib ; " and to the 
contempt of Dennis, who, considering the fundamental 
position of his criticism, that "Chevy Chase" pleases, and 
ought to please, because it is natural, observes, "that there 
is a way of deviating from nature, by bombast or tumour, 
which soars above nature, and enlarges images beyond 
their real bulk ; by affectation, which forsakes nature in 
quest of something unsuitable ; and by imbecillity, which 
degrades nature by faintness and diminution, by obscuring 
ita appearances, and weakening its effects." In " Chevy 
Chase " there is not much of either bombast or afEectation; 
but there is chill and lifeless imbecillity. The story cannot 
possibly be told in a manner that shall make less imprea- 
>Bion on the mind. 
Before the profound observers of the present race repoee 
too securely on the consciousness of their superiority to 
Addison, let them consider hia "Bemarks on Ovid,"* in 



1. Ad. Tol. ii. p. 3Ti. 

lee NottK on Oiii£t Metamorphoses. B. Ad. vol. i. pp. I39-IG3. 
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vMcli may be found specimens of criticism suffictentljjT 
subtle and refined ; let them peruse likewise his Essays o 
" Wit," and on the " Pleasures of Imagination," in whicli 
he founds art on the base of nature, and draws the prin- 
ciples of invention from dispositions inherent in the mind 
of man, with skill and el^ance, such as his contemners i-^ 
will not easily attain. 

y As a descrjber of life atd manners, he must be allowed 
|w stand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour, '' 
which, as Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so 
ha^pUy diffused as to give the grace of novelty to domeatick 
scenes and daily occurrences. He never onittepg the modesty 
of nature, nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation 
of truth. His fitpires neither divert by diHtortJon. nor L-J-"-— 
Mnaze by aggravation. He copies life with so much 
fidelity, that he can be hardly said to invent ; yet his ei- 
faibitions have an air so much original, that it is difficult 
to suppose them not merely the product of imagination. 
As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. 1 ,; ."^ 
* His religion has nothing in it enthusiastick or superstitious : \ r^T/ 
he appears n either w .gak ly credulo ug^nor wantonly sceptii^;/.^'';^^. ' 

I his morality is neither dangerously las, nor impracticably 
ggid. All ffie~eneh^ntment of fancy, and all the cogency j 
of ailment, are employed to recommend to the reader his 

I real interest, the care of pleasing the Author of bis being. 

I Truth is shewn sometimes as the phantom of a vision, 
sometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory ; sometimes 
attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and sometimes steps 
forth in the confidence of reason.; She wears a thousand 
dresses, and in al 
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iniile decetiter habet." 



His prose is the model of . tbg middlp style.;_Qn_grayp j 
sStijwrrnot formal, onTigbt occasions not groveling ; pure I 
without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elabora- 



ItioQ; always equable, and always easy, without, glowing' 
/ words or pointed 8ent«nces. AddiBon never deviates from 
\ his track to snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious orna- 
Iments, and tries no hazardous innovations. His pa^ is 
^1 always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splendour. 
It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all 
harshness and severity of diction ; he is therefore some- 
times verbose in his transitions and connections, and some- 
times descends too much to the language of conversation ; 
yet if his language had been less idiomatical, it might have 
lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. What he at- 
tempt«d, he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did not 
wish to be energetiok ; he ie never rapid, and he never stag- 
nates. His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor 
affected brevity : his periods, though not dihgently rounded, 
are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, {Buflt-^ve Ms days and nights to the ~VDlmB«»-of 
Addiscn. 
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JOHN HUGHES, the son of a citizen of Londoa, ajid of 
Anne Burgess, of an ancient famOy in WiltHhire, wae 
bom at Marlborough, July 29, 16??. He wae educated at 
a private school j and though his advances in literature are 
in the "Biographia" very ostentatiously displayed, the 
name of his master is somewhat ungratefully cone 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and para- 
phrased, rather too diffusely, the ode of Horace which 
begins Integer Yitw} To poetry he added the, seienee of 
muaick, in which he seems to have attained considerable 
skill, together with the practice of design, or rudiments of 
painting. 

Hia studies did not withdraw him wholly from businesa, 
nor did business hinder him from study. He bad a place 
in the office of ordnance, and was secretary to several com- 
missions for purchasing lands necessary to secure the royal 
docks at Chatham and Portsmouth; yet found time to 
acquaint himself with modem languages. 

In 169? he published a poem on the " Peace of EyB- 
wick ; " and in 1699 another piece, called " The Court o 
Neptune," on the return of king William, which he 
addressed to Mr. Montague, the general patron of the 
followers of the Muses. The seme year he produced a 
song oa the duke of Gloucester's birth-day. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cultivated 
other kinds of writing with great success ; and about this 
' Hnnuw, Odn, i. sa. 
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tirae shewed his knowledge oE humaa nature by an " Essay 
on the Pleasure of being deceived." In 1702 he published. 
on the death of Ving William, a Pindarick ode called " The 
House of Nassau ; " and wrote another paraphrase on the 
" Otium Divos " of Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on Muaick was performed at Stationers 
Hall ; and he wrot« afterwards six cantatas, which were 
set to musick by the greatest master of that time, and 
seem intended to oppose or exclude the Italian opera, an 
eiotiek and irrational entertainment, which has been 
always combated, and always has prevailed. 

Hia reputation was now so far advanced, that the 
pnbljck began to pay reverence to his name; and he was 
Bohcited to prefix a preface to the translation of Bocca- 
lini, a writer whose satirical vein cost him his life in 
Italy ; but who never, I believe, found many readers in 
this country, even though introduced by such powerful 
lecom mendution. 

He translated Fontenelle's " Dialogues of the Dead ; " 
and hia version was perhaps read at that time, but is now 
neglected ; for by a book not necesBary, and owing its 
reputation wholly to its turn of diction, little notice can be 
gained but from those who can enjoy the graces of the 
original. To the dialogues of Fontenelle he added two 
composed by himself ; and, though not only an honest but 
a pious man, dedicated his work to the earl of Wharton, 
He judged skilfully enough of his own interest ; for 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, offered 
to take Hughes with him, and establish him ; but Hughes, 
having hopes or promises from another man in power, of 
some provision more suitable to his inchnation, declined 
Wharton's offer, and obtained nothing from the other. 

He translated the " Miser " of Moliere ; which he never 
offered to the Stage ; and occasionally amused himself witli 
making versions of favourite scenes in other plays. 



Being DOW received aa a wit amon^ the wits, he paid his 
eontributioTiH to literary uadertakiuga, aad aaBistod both, 
the "Tatler," "Spectator," and "Guardian." In 1712 he 
tranalatfid Tertot'a " History of the Revolution of Por- 
tugal ; " produced an " Ode to the Creator of the World, 
from the Fragments of Orpheus ; " and brought upon 
the Stage ait opera called " Calypso and Telemachus," in- 
tended to shew that the English language might be very 
happily adapted to musiek. This was impudently opposed 
by those who were employed in the Italian opera ; and, what 
cannot be told without indignation, the intruders had such 
interest with the duke of Shrewsbury, then lord chamber- 
lain, who had married an Italian, as to obtain an obstruc- 
tion of the profits, though not an inhibition of the per- 
formance. 

There was at this time a project formed by Tonson for a 
translation of the " Pharsalia," by several hands; and 
Hughes englished the tenth book. But this design, as 
must often happen where the concurrence of many is ne- 
cessary, fell to the ground; and the whole work was after- 
wards performed by Rowe.' 

His acquaintance with the great writers of Ms time 
appears to have been very general ; but of his intimacy 
with Addison there is a remarkable proof. It is told, on 
good authority, that " Cato " was finished and played by 
his persuasion- It had long want«d the last act, which he 
was desired by Addison to supply. If the request was 
sincere, it proceeded from an opinion, what«Ter it was, 
that did not last long ; for when Hughes came in a week 
to shew him his first attempt, he found half an act written 
by Addison himself. 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, with 
hill Life, a Gioaaary, and a " Discourse on Allegorical 
ante, p. 311. The Cranalation wu not published till kfter 
Bowe'a death. 
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Poetry ; " a work for which he was weU qnalified, a^ a judge 
of the beaoties of writiug, but perhaps wauted aQ anti- 
quaiy'a knowledge of the obsolete words. He did not 
mach revive the curioaitj of the publick ; for near thirty 
years eUpBed before his edition was reprinted. The same 
year produced bis " Apollo and Daphne," of which the 
success was very earnestly promoted by Steele, who, when 
the rage of party did not misguide him, seems to have 
been a man of boundless benevolence. 

Hughee had hitherto suffered the mortifications of a 
narrow fortune ; but in 1717 the lord chancellor Cowper 
set him at ease, by making him secretary to the Commissiona 
of the Peace ; in which he afterwards, by a particular 
request, desired his successor lord Parker to continue him. 
He had now afluence ; but such is human life, that he had 
it when his declining health could neither allow him long 
possession nor quick enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy, " The Siege of Damascus ; " 
after which " a Siege " became a popular title. This play, 
which still continues on the Stage, and of which it is un- 
necessary to add a private voice to such continuance of 
approbation, is not acted or printed according to the 
author's original draught, or his settled intention. He haid 
made Pbocyas apostatize from his religion ; after which 
the abhorrence of Eudocia would have been reasonable, 
his misery would have been just, and the horrors of hia 
repentance exemplary. The players, however, required 
that the guilt of Phoeyaa should terminate in desertion 
to the enemy ; and Hughes, unwilling that his relationa 
Bhotild lose the benefit of his work, complied with the 
alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, and 
not able to attend the rehearsal ; yet was so vigorous in 
his faculties, that only ten days before his death he wrote 
the dedication to his patron lord Cowper. On February 
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17, 1719-20, the plaj was represented, and the author 
died. He lived to hear that it was well received ; but paid 
no r^ard to the intelligence, being then wholly employed 
in the meditations of a departing Christian. 

A man of his character was undoubtedly regretted ; and 
Steele devoted an essay, in the paper called " The Theatre," 
to the memory of his virtues. His life is written in the 
"' Biographia " with some degree of favourable partiality ; 
and an account of him is prefixed to his works, by his re- 
lation the late Mr. Duncombe, a man whose blameless 
elegance deserved the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe from the 
correspondence of Swift and Pope. 

" A month ago," says Swift, " was sent me over, by a 
friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, Esquire. They 
are in prose and verse. I never heard of the man in my 
life, yet I find your name as a subscriber. He is too grave 
a poet for me ; and I think among the mediocrists, in 
prose as well as verse." ^ 

To this Pope returns : "To answer your question as to 
Mr. Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he made up as an 
honest man ; but he was of the class you think him." 

In Spence's collections Pope is made to speak of him 
with still less respect, as having no claim to poetical repu- 
tation but from his tragedy. 

' Swift to Pope, Sept. 3, 1736. Scott's Swift, 2nd ed. vol xviii. pp. 
366-7. 
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SHEFFIELD, 

BUCKOTGHAMSHIEE. 

J" OHN SHEFFIELD, descended from a long Beriea of 
illustrious ancestors,' was bom in 1649, the son of Ed- 
mond, earl of Mulgrave, who died 1658. The young lord 
was put into the hands of a tutor, with whom he was so 
little satisfied, that he got rid of him in a short time, and, 
at an age not exceeding twelve jears, resolved to educate 
himself. Such a purpose, formed at such an age, and 
sncceasfully prosecuted, delights as it is strange, and in- 
atructs as it is real. 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as those 
years in which they are commonly made were spent by 
bim in the tumult of a military life, or the gaiety of a 
oourt. When war was declared against the Dutch, he 
went at seventeen on board the ship in which prince 
Eupert and the duke of Albemarle sailed, with the com- 
mand of the fleet j but by contrariety of winds they were 
restrained from action. His zeal for the king's service 
was recompensed by the command of one of the indepen- 
dent troops of horse, then raised to protect the coast, 

Nest year he received a summons to parliament, which, 
as he was then but eighteen years old. the earl of North- 

' Mr. Peler CunninghHoa statea that Ihe poet was the great-f^nHson 
of ^e first Eatl of Mulgrave, K.G., who diatinguiahed himself at Be& 
Igsinst tlie Spanish Armada, and whose inonamEnt is still Co be vxn at 
Hsmmeramith, The mother of the poet was Elizabeth Craulield, 
daughter of the Earl of Middlesex. 
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lunberland censured as at least indecent, and his objec- 
tion was allowed. He had a quarrel with the earl of 
Rocheeter, which he has perhaps too ostentatiously related, 
as Rochester's surviving sister, the lady Sandwich, is said 
to have told him with very sharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke out, he went 
a^ain a volunteer in the ship which the celebrated lord 
Ossory commanded; and there made, as he relates, two 
curious remarks. 

" I have observed two things, which I dare affirm, though 
not generally believed. One was, that the wind of a can- 
non-bullet, though flying never so near, ia incapable of 
doing the le^at harm ; and, indeed, were it otherwise, no 
man above deck would escape. The other was, that a 
great shot may be sometimes avoided, even as it fliea, by 
changing one's ground a little ; for, when the wind some- 
times blew away the smoak, it was so clear a sun-shiny 
day that we could easily perceive the bullets (that were 
half-spent) fall into the water, and from thence bound up 
again among ua, which gives sufficient time for making a 
step or two on any side ; though, in so swift a motion, 'tis 
hard to judge well in what line the bullet cornea, which, if 
mistaken, may by removing coat a man his life, inatead of 
saving it." 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by lord 
Ossory, that he was advanced to the command of the 
" Ifatherine," the beat second-rate ship in the navy. 

He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and commanded 
it as colonel. The land-forces were sent ashore by prince 
Eupert ; and he hved in the camp very familiarly with 
Schombei^. He was then appointed colonel of the old 
Holland regiment, together with his own ; and had the 
promise of a garter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth 
year. He was likewise made gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. .^^H 



He af terwajds went into tUe Preoch service, to learn the 
art of war under Turenne, but staid only a short time. 
Beii^ by the duke of Monmouth opposed in liis preten- 
sions to the firat troop of horse-guards, he, in return, made 
Monmouth suapeeted by the duke of York. He was not 
long after, when the unlucky Monmouth fell into disgrace, 
recompensed with the lieutenancy of Yorkshire and the 
government of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and 
civD honours and employments ; jet, buay aa he was, he 
did not neglect his studies, but at least cultivated poetry ; 
in which he must have been early considered as uncom- 
monly skilful, if it be true which is reported, that, when he 
was yet not twenty years old, hia recommendation advanced 
Dryden to the laurel. 

Thrf Moors having besieged Tangier, he waa sent (1680) 
with two thousand men to ita relief. A strange story is 
told of danger to which he was intentionally exposed in a 
leaky ship, to gratify some resentful jealousy of the king, 
whose health he therefore would never permit at his table, 
till he saw himself in a safer place. His voyage was pros- 
perously performed in three weeks, and the Moors without 
a contest retired before him. 

In this voyage he composed the " Vision [ " a licentious 
poem, such as was fashionable in those times, with little 
power of invention or propriety of sentiment. 

At hia return he found the King kind, who perhaps had 
never been angry ; and he continued a wit and a courtier 
as before. 

At the succesaion of king James, to whom he was inti- 
mately known, and by whom he thought himself beloved, 
he naturally expected still brighter sun-shine; but all 
know how soon that reign began to gather clouds. Hia 
expectations were not disappointed ; he was immediately 
admitted into the privy council, and made lord chamber- 
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lain. He accepted a place in the high eommisBion, with- 
out knowledge, as he declared niter the Revolution, of its 
illegaUty. Having few religiotiB Bcruples, he attended the 
king to maas, aud kneeled with the rest ; but had no dis- 
position to receive the Romish Faith, or to force it upon 
others; for when the priests, encouraged by his appear- 
ances of compliance, attempted to convert him, he told 
them, as Burnet has recorded,' that he was willing to re- 
ceive instruction, and that he had taken much pains to be- 
lieve in God who made the world and all men in it ; but 
that he should not be easily persuaded that man was quits, 
and made God again. 

A pointed sentence is bestowed by snccrasive transmis- 
sion on the lEist whom it will fit : this censure of tranaub- 
stantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered long ago by 
Anne Aakew, one of the first sufferers for the Protl^stont 
Religion, who in the time of Henry VIII. was tortured in 
the Tower ; concerning which there is reason to wonder 
that it was not known to the HiBtorian of the Kefor- 
mation. 

In the Revolution he acquiesced, though he did not pro- 
mote it. There was once a design of associating him in 
the invitation of the prince of Orange ; but the earl of 
Shrewsbury discouraged the attempt, by declaring that 
Mulgrave would never concur. This king William after- 
wards told him, and asked what he would have done if the 
proposal had been made. Sir, said he, I would have die- 
covered it to the hing whom I then served. To which King 
William replied, I cannot hla/me you. 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, he vot«d for 
the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this principle, that he 
thought the titles of the prince and his consort equal, and 
it would please the prince their protector to have a share 



' Buraet'a Ojcn Time, vol. iii. p. 115, ed. 1823. 



in the BOTereignty. This vote gratified king WillifLm ; 
yet, either by the king's distmat or his own discontent, he 
lived some years without employtnent. He looked on the 
king with malevolence, and, if his verses or his prose may 
be credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding this 
aversion or indifference, made marquis of Normanby 
(1694) ; but still opposed the court on some important 
qTiestiona ; yet at last he was received into the cabinet 
council, with a pension of three thousand pounds. 

At the accession of queen Anne, whom he is said to 
have courted when they were both young, he was highly 
favoured. Before her coronation (1 702) ahe made him lord 
privy seal, and soon after lord lieutenant of the North- 
riding of Yorkshire. He was then named commissioner 
for treating with the Scots about the Union ; and was 
made next year first duke of Norman by, and then of Buck- 
inghamsbire, there being suspected to be somewhere a, 
latent claim to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke of Marlborough, 
he resigned the privy seal, and joined the discontented 
Tories in a motion extremely offensive to the Queen, for 
inviting the princess Sophia to England. Tlie Queen 
courted hi in back with an offer no less than that of the 
chaneellorahip, which he refused. Ho now retired from 
business, and built that house in the Park, which is now 
the Queen's,' upon ground granted by the Crown. 

When the ministry was changed (1710), he was made 
lord ehamberlaia of the household, and concurred in all 
transactions of that time, except that he endeavoured to 
protect the Catalans. After the Queen's death, he became 

' In 1761. Buckiogbam House whs pnrchased for Llie Crown and 
letlled on Queen Charlolle for life, being called the Queen's House. 
Here George I. frequently resided, nnd here took plat-e the fa.mona 
interriew with Johneon. It was caken down io ISSS, and the present 
palace erected on its site. 
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a constant opponent of the Court ; and. having no public 
TjusinefiB, is supposed to have amneed himself by writing 
Mb two tragedies. He died February 24, 1720-21. 

He was thriee married ; by his two first wives he had 
no children : by hia third, who was the daughter of king 
James by the countess of Dorchester, and the widow of 
the earl of Anglesey, he had, besides other children that 
died early, a son bom in 1716, who died in 1735, and put 
an end to the line of Sheffield. It is observable that the 
Duke's three wives were all widows. The Dutchess died 
in 1742. 

Hia character is not to l>e proposed as worthy of imita- 
tion. His religion he may be supposed to have learned 
from Hobbes, and his morality was such as naturally pro- 
ceeds from loose opinions. His sentiments with respect 
to women he picked up in the court of Charles, and his 
prinuiples concerning property were such as a gaming- 
table supplies. He was censured as covetous, and has 
been defended by an instance of inattention to his affairs, 
as if a man might not at once be corrupted by avarice and 
idleness. He is said, however, to have had much tender- 
ness, and to have been very ready to apologise for his 
violences of passion. 

He is introduced into the late collection only as a poet ; 
and, if we credit the testimony of hia contemporaries, he 
was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and flattery 
jare now at an end ; criticism is no longer softened by his 
ibounties or awed by his splendor, and, being able to take 
^ more steady view, discovers him to be a writer that 
pometimes glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly laborious, 
fend at best but pretty. Hia songs are upon common 
copicks ; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and despairs, 
and rejoices, like any other maker of little stanzas ; to 
be great, he hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly i 
power. 



I the " Essay on Satire " ' he was always supposed to 
B had the help of Dryden. Hia " Essay on Poetry " la 
the great work, for which he was praised by BoBcommon, I 
Dryden, and Pope, and doubtless by many more whose 
eulogies have perished. 

Upon this piece he appears to have set a high value ; 
for he was all hia life improving it by successive revisala, 
BO that there is scarcely any poem to be found of which 
the last edition difPerB more from the firat. Amongst 
other changes, mention is made of some compositions of 
Dryden, which were written after the first appearance of 
the " Essay." 

At the time when this work first appeared, Milton's 
fame was not yet fully eatabliabed, and therefore Tasao 
and Spenser were set before him. The last two lines 
were these. The Epick Poet, says he, 

" Must above MUton'a lofty flights prevail, 

Sncceed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenaer fail." 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, and 
the order of names continued ; but now Milton is at last 
advanced to the highest place, and the passage thus 
adjusted, 

" Must above Taaao'g lofty flighta prevail, 
Succeed where Spenaer, and ev'n Milton fail." 

Amendments are seldom made without some token of a 
rent : lofty does not suit Tasso so vrell as Milton. 

One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The " Essay " 
calls a perfect character 
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" A fimltleaa 



which the world ni 



^P't Tias is the Egsaj for the Bupposed auiborship of which Drydeu w 
Wftylsid ami beaten. Vid. aupr. Lift of Dryden, p. 389. 
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hia poemB terms Vii^l eine labe mongtrvm.' 
Sheffield can scarcely be supposed to have read Scaliger's 
poetry ; perhaps he found the words in a quotation. 

Of this " Essay," which Dryden has esalted so highly, 
it may be juatly said that the precepts are judicioua, 
eometimes new, and often happily expressed ; but there 
are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, and EOme 
strange appearances of negligence ; as, when he gives the 
laws of elegy, he insistB upon connection and coherence ; 
irithout which, says he, 

"'Tis epigram, 'tis point, 'tie what you will ; 
But not an elegy, nor writ with akill. 
No " Pan egy rick," nor a " Cooper's Hill." 

Who would not suppose that Waller's " Panegyrick " and 
Denham's "Cooper's Hill" were Elegies? 

Hia verses are often insipid ; but his memoirs are lively 
ft and agreeable ; he had the perspicuity and elegance of an 
historian, but not the fire and fancy of a poet. 

' JobnBon apparently refera lo Manes Catal. De Virgil. inaecrfS. 
dittin., p. 839 (edit. 1674) wkere tSealiger describes Tirgil Be, "O mon- 
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PRIOR. 

MATTHEW PEIOR is one of those that have burst 
out from an obscure original to great eminence. 
He was bom July 21, 1664,, according to some, at Win- 
bume in Dorsetshire,^ of I know not what parents ; others 
say that he was the son of a Joiner of London : he was 
perhaps willing enough to leave his birth imsettled,* in 
hope, like Don Quixote, that the historian of his actions 
might find him some illustrious alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his Cither's death, 
into the hands of his uncle,^ a vintner near Oharing-cross, 
who sent him for some time to Dr. Busby at Westminster ; 
but, not intending to give him any education beyond that 
of the school, took him, when he was well advanced in 

* The difficulty of settling Prior's birth-place is great. In 
the register of his College he is called, at his admission by the 
President, Matthew Prior of Winbum in Middlesex; by himself 
next day, Matthew Prior of Dorsetshire, in which county, not in 
Middlesex, Winbom, or Wimbome, as it stands in the Villare, is 
found. When he stood candidate for his fellowship, five years 
afterwards, he was registered again by himself as of Middlesex. 
The last record ought to be preferred, because it was made upon 
oath. It is observable, that, as a native of Winbome, he is 
stiled Pilius Georgii Prior generosi; not consistently with the 
common account of the meanness of his birth. — Johnson. 



^ Prior was bom in Abbot Street, one mile from Wimbome Minster, 
in Dorsetshire. See Wilson's DeFoe, vol. iii. p. 646. — ^P. Cunningham. 

^ His uncle, Samuel Prior, kept the Rummer Tavern at Charing 
Cross. See Cunningham's Handbook of London, ed. 1850, p. 433. 
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literature, to Mb own house ; where the earl of Dorset, 
celebrated for patronage of genius, found him by chance, 
as Bumet relates,' reading Horace, and waa so well 
pleased with his proficiency, that he undertook the care 
and cost of his academical education. 

He entered his name io St. John's College at Cambridge 
in 1682, in his eighteenth year ; and it may he reasonably 
supposed that be was distinguished among his contem- 
poraries. He became a Bachelor,' as is usual, in four 
years ; and two years afterwards wrote the poem on the 
Deity, which stands first in his Tolume.* 

It is the established practice of that College to send 
every year to the earl of Exeter some poems upon sacred 
subjects, in acknowledgment of a benefaction enjoyed by 
them from the bounty of his ancestor. On this occasion 
were those verses written, which, though nothing is said 
of their anccess, seem to have recommended him to some 
notice; for his praise of the countess's music, and his 
lines on the famous picture of Seneca, afEord reason for 
ima^^ining that he was more or less conversant with that 
family. 

The same year ' he published the " City Mouse and 
Country Mouse," to ridicule Dryden's " Hind and Panther," 
in conjunction with Mr. Montague. There is a story * of 

* Spence. — John8on.' 



I Bnrnel'a Ovtn Time, ed. 1SS3, vol. ti. p. 65. 

' Prior matncnlaCed pensioner of St. John's College, July 5th, I6S3, 
took his B.A. RS eleventh Wrangler, 1686-7, M.A. in 1700. The M.A. 
degree waa an ordinary one, but was granted in his absence. He was 
elected Fellow of St. John'b, April 2nd, 1688. 

° That a, in the aplendid subecriptiaQ folio of his works, 

' The Mind and Panther Iraneveraed ta the ttory of the Country Mouse 
and the CUy Moiiae. 4ta, 1667. 

' Ed. Singer, p. 61. 





threat pain suffered, and of tears ehed, oii thie occasioa, bj 
Dryden, who thought it hard that an old man *lioHtd be m 
irtated by ihoee to whom he had alicagt been ciril. Bj tales 
Ute these is the envy raised by superior abilities every d»y 
gratified : whea they ore attacked, every one hopes to see 
them humbled ; what ia hoped is readily believed, and 
what is believed is eonfidently told. Dryden had beeo- 
more accustomed to hostilities, than that such enemies 
should break hie quiet ; and if we can suppose him vexed, 
it would be bard to deny him sense enough to conoeal his 
uneasiness. 

The " City Mouse and Country Mouse " procured its 
anthora more solid advantages than the pleasure of fretting 
Dryden ; for they were both speedily preferred. Montague, 
indeed, obtained the first notice, with some degree of dis- 
content, as it seems, in Prior, who probably knew that hia 
own part of the performance was the best. He had not, 
however, much reason to complain ; for he came to London, 
and obtained such notice, that (in 1691) he wa:B sent to 
the Congress at The Hague as secretary to the embassy. 
In this assembly of princes and nobles, to which Europe 
has perhaps scarcely seen any thing equal, was formed the 
grand alliance against IJewis ; which at last did not pro- 
duce effects proportionate to the magnificence of the 
transaction. 

The conduct of Prior, in this splendid initiation into 
public business, was so pleasing to king WiUiam, that he 
made him one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber ; and 
he is supposed to have passed some of the next years in 
the quiet cultivation of literature and poetry.' 

The death of Queen Mary (in 1695) produced a subject 

■ Prior's firat epiatle to Fleel«ood Shepherd opens a vohime of Mia- 
celiany Poems, published in IG92 by Gildon. Six of his poeinB appeared 
in Dryden'B T^ird Mixdiany, 169a, and two in Dryden's Fourth Mit- 
ctllany, 1694. Aid. Ft. vol. i. p, 32. 
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for all the writers; perhaps no funeral was ever so poeti- 
cally attended. Drydeu, indeed, as a man discountenanced 
and deprived, was silent ; but scarcely any other maker of 
verses omitted to bring his tribute of tuneful sorrow. An 
emulation of elegy was universaJ. Maria's praise was not 
confined to the English lang^uage, but fills a great part of 
the " Mns8B AngUeansa." 

Prior, who was IjotU a poet and a courtier, was too dili- 
gent to misB this opportunity of respect. He wrote a long 
ode,' which was presented to the king, by whom it was not 
litely tojje s-igr read.^ 

In two years he was secretary to another embaasy ^ at the 
treaty of B>yawick (in 1697) ; and next year had the same 
office at the court of France, where he is said to have been 
considered with great distinction. 

As he was one day Burveying the apartments at Ter- 
sailleB, being shewn the Victories of Lewis, painted, by lie 
Brun, and asked whether the king of England's palace had 
any such decorations ; Themoniiments of my liader'i actvma, 
said he, are to he seen everywhere hut in his own house. The 
pictures of Le Brun ' are not only in themselves sufficiently 
ostentatious, but were explained by inscriptions so arrogant, 
that Boileau and Bactne thought it necessary to make them 
more simple. 

I Aid. Pr. vol. i. p. 86. 

' Mr. CimniDghaiD here obsertes that in itiia jMr, 163S, appeared 
t>neofPrloT-sheitper{onnancea,hisEafflisk Ballad{k]A. Pr. vol.i.p. 73), 
in answer to Boileaa's Ode on the Taking nf Naiinir. Mr. Cunningham 
gires in fnll a letter of Prior's to Tonaon, with ingtmctions regarding 
this publicatioD, discnverad since Johnson wrote. 

^ He received, December 9(Ii, I69T, the Eum of 200 guinuas, "as a 
reward for brioging oiar the Articles of Peace to their Excellenoiea the 
Lords Justioes." — P. CmniiNaHAM. 

' Charles Le Brun (1619-1690), woa as successful a courtier as artist. 
The pictures alluded to were all^orical represeDtationis of the greftt 
events of the reign of Louis XIV. IfiH 



He waB in the following year at Loo with the king ; from 
iriiom, after a long audience, he carried orders to England, 
Bod upon hie arrival became under-secretary of state in the 
earl of Jersey's office ; a post which he did not retain long, 
because Jersey was removed ; but he was soon made com- 
misBiooer of Trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of hia longest and most 

splendid compositions, the " Carmen Seculare," ' in which 

he exhausts all hia powers of celebration. I mean not to 

accuse him of flattery ; he probably thought all that he 

writ, and retained as much veracity aa can be properly ex- 

^^ted from a poet professedly encomiastic. King William 

^^|k4ied copious materials for either verse or prose. His 

^^HWe life had been action, and none ever denied him the 

^^mplendent qualities of steady resolution and personal 

courage. He was really in Prior'a mind what he represents 

hitn in his verses j he considered him as a hero, and was 

accustomed to say, that he praised others in compliance 

with the fashion, but that in celebrating king William he 

followed his inclination. To Prior gratitude would dictate 

praise, which reason would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the future years of 
William's reign, he mentions Societies for ugefitl Arl», and 
among them 



I 

^^^•Kckell, in his "Prospect of Peace,"' has the same hope of 
a new academy : 

' Carmm taerilare for tif year 1700. Fol. 1700. Aid. JV. vol. i. 
p. 146. ■' ^i^- P- I 

> Pabliflhed 1713. 17^. mfr. Life of TickdL. 



" Some that witli care true eloquence ehall teach, 

And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 

That from our writers distant realms m*y know 
V The thanks we to our monarch owe. 
I And schools profe.aa our tongue through every land. 

That has invok'd his aid, or bleas'd his hand." ' 
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" In bappy chftins our daring language bounii, 
Sliftll sport no more in arbitrarj sound." 
Whether the Himilitude of those passages which exhibit the * 
same thought on the same occasion proceeded from accident 
or imitation, is not easy to determine. Ticbell might have 
been impreased with his expectation by Swift's " Proposd ! 
for ascertaining the English Langruage," then lately pub- 
lished.' 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was chosen repre> 
sentative of East Grinatead. Perhaps it was abont this ' 
time that he changed his party ; for he voted for the im- 
peachment of those lords who had persuaded the king to 
the Partition-treaty, a treaty in which he had himself been 
ministerially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of war, in 
which there was little employment for negotiators, and 
Prior had therefore leisure to make or to polish verses. 
When the battle of Blenheim called forth all the verse- 
men. Prior, among the rest, toot care to shew his delight 
in the increasing honour of his country by an Epistle 
to Boileau.' 

He published, soon afterwards, a volume of poems, with 
the encomiastic character of hia deceased patron the duke 
of Dorset : it began with the College Exercise,' and ended 
with the " Nut-brown Maid," ■■ 

The battle of Eamillies soon afterwards (in 1706) exdted 
him to another effort of poetry. On this occasion he bad 
fewer or less formidable rivals ; and it would be not easy to 
name any other composition produced by that event which 
is now remembered. 

' Published 1712. nd. in/r. vol. iii. Lifo •>/ Swifl. 
' Poblished by Tonsmi, 1704, Tolio. Anouymoos. Prior altered the 
text maleriollj in SDbeeqaenteditioDB. Aid. Pr. vol. i. p. 171. 
' Ode an Exodut iii. \i. /itrf. p. aS. 
' PuWLshed in 8fo. 1707. Ibid. p. 187. 



Every thing has its daj. Through the reignaof William 
sad Anne no prosperous eveut passed undi^ified by poetrr. 
In the last war, when France was disgraced and over- 
powered in every qiiarter of the globe, when Spain, coining 
to her assistance, only shared her calamities, and the name 
of &n Englishman was reverenced through Europe, no poet 
yras heard amidst the general acclamation ; the fame of our 
counsellors and heroes was intrusted to the Guzetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and the queen 
grew wear;' of her ministers. The war was burdensome, 
Bad the ministers were insolent. Harley and his friends 
beg&Q to hope that they might, by driving the Whigs from 
court and from power, gratify at once the queen and the 
people. There was now a call for writers,' who might con- 
vey intelligence of past abuses, and shew the waste of 
public money, the unreasonable Cond%et of the Allies, the 
avarice of generals, the tyranny of minions, and the general 
danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpose a paper called the " Examiner " ^ was 
periodically published, written, as it happened, by any wit 
of the party, and sometimes as is said by Mrs. Manley.* 
Some are owned by Swift ; and one, in ridicule of Qarth'a 
verses to Godolphin upon the loss of hia place, was written 
hy Prior, and answered by Addison, who appears to have 
known the author either by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste to end 
the war; and Prior, being recalled (1710) to hia former 
employment of making treaties, was sent (July 1711) pri- 

' Among tbese Swift DiBf be menCioaed, wko wrole for this purpose 
A Neat Jovrney to Paris. 

* The oalenaible editor was William Oldiswcirth. Vid. infr. Johnson 
on this snbject in the liies ai Garth and Addiaon. 

' This lady, of greater vivacity than virtne, allainart celebrity by ■ 
piece of political saindal called The Atalaiitis. She also wrote several 
playa and poetna: and aucceeded Swin in editing The EximiMier. 
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nUelj to Paris with propositions of peace.' He was 're- 
membered at the French court ; and, returning in about a 
month, brought with bim the Abbe Gaultier,' and M. Mes- 
nager,' a minister from Prance, invested with full powere. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the master 
of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously or officiously, 
Beized Prior and his associates at Canterbury.' It is easily 
supposed that they were soon released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, where the 
Queen's miniatera met Mesnager (September 20, 1711), and 
entered privately upon the great buBiness. The importance 
of Prior appears from the mention made of him by St, John 
in his Letter to the Queen. 

" My Lord Treasurer moved, and all my Lords were of 
the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should be added to those 
who are empowered to sign ; the reason for which is, 
because he, having personally treated with Monsieur de 
Torey, is the beat witness we can produce of the sense in 
which the general preliminary engagements are entered 
into : besides which, as he is the best versed in matters of 
trade of all your Majesty's servants who have been trusted 
in this secret, if you shall thintc fit to employ him in the 
future treaty of commerce, it will be of consequence that he 
has been a party concerned in concluding that convention, 
which must be the rule of this treaty." 

' See Bojer, Hisl. Queen Aaat, p. fil7. 

' Franfoii) Uaulhiiir, died 1730. This Frenoh ecclesiastic and dipto- 
watiBt came to London aa tbaplain la the smbiiGsador, and was employed 
IliTee timea in [he negotiations pretious to the PEtaceaf Utrecht in 1711. 
In consequence of this aucoess he received twi, abboya in France, the 
atdiliishopric of Tuolouae, a periBJon from tbe Kii)g of Spaii]. and 
another from Qaeen Aiiae. 

* Mesnager (Nicolas le Baillif ) (Ili58-i;i4], the French diplomatist 
aem B«cretlj lo England with negotistioaa for peace. 

* See for an account of Prior as a pienipotentiarj, Boyer's AitHait qf 
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The asBembl; of this important night was in eome degree 
clandestine, the design of treating not being jet opened de- 
clared, and. when the Whigs returned to power, was aggra> 
vated to a charge of high treason ; thoiigh, aa Prior re- 
marks in hia imperfect answer to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, no treaty ever was made without private 
isterviewa and preJiioinary discussions. 

My businesB is not the history of the peaee, but the life 
of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht on the first of 
January (1711-12). and the English plenipotentiaries 
arrived on the fifteenth. The ministers of the different 
potentates conferred and conferred ; but the peace advanced 
BO slowly, that speedier methods were found necessary, and 
Bolingbcoke w&s sent to Fans to adjust differences with 
less formality ; Prior either accompanied him or followed 
him ; ' and after his departure had the appointments and 
authority of an ambassador, though no public character. 

'By some mistake of the Queen's orders, the court of 
France had been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke says in his 
Letter, " Dear Mat, hide the nakedness of thy country, 
and give the best turn thy fertile brain will furnish thee 
with to the blunders of thy countrymen, who are not much 
better poUticiana than the French are poets." 

Soon after the duke of Shrewsbuiy went on a formal 
embassy to Paris. It is related by Bojer,' that the inten- 
tion was to have joined Prior in the same commission, but 
that Shrewsbury refused to be associated with a nin.n so 
meanly bom. Prior therefore continued to act with- 
out a title till the duke returned next year to England, 
and then he assumed the style and dignity of embassador. 

' " With iheaeinBtrni^lioDBthe Lord Bolingbroke set one for Dover on 
the 2ii(J of Augnst, accompanied by Mr. Prior and the Abbot Guallier." 
Thej arrived in Paris Augnst 17th (1712). Bojer, Hisl. Reignuf Quem 
J*'^- 1735, fol. p. 59G. 
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But, while he continued in appearance a ptivat« man. 
he was treated with confidence by Lewie, who sent him 
with a letter to the Queen, written in favour of the elector 
of Bavaria, " I shall expect," saya he, " with im.patience, 
the return of Mr. Prior, whose conduct is very agi-eeable to 
me." And while the Ihike of Shrewsbury was still at 
Paris, Bolinghroke wrote te Prior thus : " Monaieur de 
Torcy has a, confidence in you ; make use of it, once for all, 
upon this occasion, and convince him thoroughly, that we 
must give a, difEerent turn to our parliament and our 
people, according to their resolution at this crisis." 

Prior's public dignity and splendour commenced in 
August, 1713, and continued till the August following; ' 
but I am afraid that, according to the usual fate of great- 
ness, it was attended with some perplexities and mortifica- 
tions. He had not all that is custemarily given te ambas- 
sadors : he hints to the Queen, in an imperfect poem, that 
ho had no service of plate ; and it appeared, by the debts 
which he contracted, that his remittances were not 
punctually made. 

On the first of August, 1 714,' ensued the downfall of the 
Tories and the degradation of Prior. He was recalled ; 
but was not able to return, being detained by the debts 
which he had found it necessary to contract, and which 
were not discharged before March, though hie old friend 
Montague was now at the head of the treasury. 

He returned then as soon as he could, and was welcomed 
on the 25th of March by a warrant, but was, however, 
suffered to live in his own house, under the custody of the 

' The reader who wouH pursue Prior's ambassacloriiit labiiurs further 
lLa.n Johnson has here pursued them, Hhould turn 1u Lord Uardwicke's 
Slate Papers, vol. ii. p. 48B, where he will find three of Prior's despSitoheg 
to Lord Bolinghroke at this period. — P. Cumsingeah. See also Borer's 
Hift. Queen Anne, pp. 5J.T-6l)3. ^^ 

■' Tlie day of Queen Anne's death, _^^H 



:, till lie was examined before a committee of the 
PriTy Council, of which Mr. Walpole was cfaairmao, and 
lord Coningsby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were 
the principal interrogators ; who, in this esamination, of 
which there ia printed an aecount not unentertaining, be- 
haved with the boiaterousness of men elated by recent 
authority. They are represented as asking questions some- 
tunes vague, sometimes insidious, and writing answers 
different from those which they received. Prior, however, 
aeems to have been overpowered by their turbulence ; for 
he confesses that he signed what, if he had ever come 
fcefore a legal judicature, he should have contradicted or 
^plained away. The oath was administered by Bosuawen, 
a Middlesei justice, who at last was going to write bia 
atteBtation on the wrong side of the paper. 

They were very industrious to find some charge against 
Oxford, and asked Prior, with great earnestness, who was 
present when the preliminary articles were talked of or 
signed at his house ? He told them, that either the earl of 
Oxford or the duke of Shrewsbury was absent, but he 
could not remember which ; an answer which perplexed 
them, because it supplied no accusation against either. 
" Could any thing be more absurd," says he, " or more in- 
human, than to propose to me a question, by the answering 
of which I might, according to them, prove myself a 
traitor? And notwithstanding their solemn promise, that 
nothing which I could say should hurt myself, I had no 
reason to trust them : for they violated that promise about 
five hours after. However, I owned I was there present. 
Whether this was wisely done or no, I leave to my friends 
to determine," 

When he had signed the paper, he was told by Walpole, 
that the committee were not satisfied with his behaviour, 
nor could give such an account of it to the Commons aa 
might merit favour ; and that they now thought a stricter , 





confinement necessary than to his own house, 
says he, '" Boscawen played the moralist, and Coningsby ' 
the christian, but both very aukwardly." The messenger, 
in whose custody he was to be placed, was then called, and 
very decently asked by Coningsby, if hie house was seeiired 
by ban and boUg ? The messenger answered. No, with 
aetonishment ; at which Coningsby very angrily said, Sir, 
you mutt gecwe this pri»oner ; it i« for the safely of the 
nation : if k^ escape, you shall answer for U. 

They had already printed their report; and in this 
esamination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He continued thus confined for some time ; and Mr. 
Walpole { June 10, 1715) moved for an impeachment against 
him. What made him so acrimonious does not appear : 
he was by nature no thirster for blood. Prior waa a week 
aft«r committed to close custody, with orders that no 
person should he admitted to see him, wUhmd leave from: the 
Speaker. 

When, two years after, an Act. of Grace was passed, he 
was excepted, and continued still in custody, which be 
had made less tedious by writing his " Alma." ' He was, 
however, soon after discharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing else. Wiat- 
ever the profit of his employments might have been, he 
had always spent it ; and at the age of fifty-three was, with 
all hie abilities, in danger of penury, having yet no soUd 
revenue but from the fellowship of hie college, which, when 
in his eialtation he wae censured for retaining it, he said, 
he could live upon at last. 

Bein(j; however generally known and esteemed, he wae 

mas Earl Coningsby (169G-1T3'J), an ardent supporter of the 
BCTolnlion of IB8B. Ha waa twice «iee-treasnrer and pajmaater of Uie 
n irelsind, and wag one of tliE !^e)ect CommittM appointed to 
B tiie negotiations f.ir the treaty of Utrecbl. 
MO, or the Prcgrees of the Mi-ad, Aid. Pr. vol. ii. p. S 



encouraged to add other poems to those which he ha4 
printed, and to publish them by subscription. The ex- 
pedient succeeded by the industry of many friends, who 
circulated the proposals,* and the care of some, who, it is 
said, withheld the money from him, lest be should squander 
it. The price of the volume was two guineaa ; ' the whole 
collection was four thousand ; to which lord Harley, the 
Bon of the earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably ad- 
hered, added an equal sum for the purchase of Down-hall, 
which Prior was to eujoy during life, and Harley after his 



He had now, what wits and philosophers have often 
wished, the power of passing the day in contemplative 
tranquillity. But it seems that busy meu seldom live long 
in a state of quiet. It is not unlikely that bis health 
declined. Se complains of deafness ; /or, says be, I took 
little care of my ears lohile I was not sure if my head wae my 



Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have found 
no account.' In a letter to Swift, " I have," says be, 
"treated lady Harriot at Cambridge. A Fellow of a 
College treat ! and spoke verses to ber in a gown and cap I 
What, the plenipotentiary, so far concerned in the damned i 
peace at Utrecht ! the man that makes up half the volume 
of terse prose, that makes up the report of the committee, 
speaking verses I Sic ed, homo sum." ' 

• Swift obtained manff aubscriptimis for him in Ireland. — 

JOHHSON. 



' Mr. Cunningham remftrha that " Ihui is a noble folio, and, I beliere, 
the lareest sized volume m the whole range of English poetry." 

' Hia last publicatian was J^ ConverBoiion, a Tale (anonymous), 
printed by Tonson in 1720, folio, Aid. Fr. vol. ii. p. 233. 

" Letter to Swift, Dec Bth, 1719. Scott's 8v^t, vol. ivl p. 33i, 
Snd ed. 
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He died at Wimpole, a Beat of the earl of Oxford, on the 
eighteenth of September, 1721, and was biaried in West- 
minster ; where on a monument, for which, aa the last piece 
of hwnan vanity, he left five hundred pounds, is engraven 
this epitaph : 

" 8ui Temporis Historiam meditauti, 

Paulatim obrejiens Fobris 

Operi aiiuiil & Vitie lilum abnipit, 

Sept. 18. An. Dom. 1721. .£t&t. 37. 

H. S. E. 

Vir EximiuB 

R^ Gdlielmo KegiiuBi|iie Mtiii« 

In Congres^ione FiEderatorum 

HajtiP anno 1690 celebrate, 

Deiode Magnie Britannife L^atis 

TUTI lis, 

i anno 1697 Paceui Rtswicki coufeceruni 



Nee non iit utroqut Honorftbili confessu 

Eorum, 

Qoi anno 17D0 onliaancl!? Commercii nt^tiia, 

Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebns, 

Pm^sidebanl, 

COMUISSIONASIUS ; 

Poatrtmo 

Ab Ass A 

Felicia eim^ memorite Regiaa 

Ad LcBOvicuM XIV. Galliie R^em 

Mit'Eas anno 1711 

De Pace Btabilitmla. 

(Pace etiamnam dnrante 

Dinque nt boni jam omne* sperant d^itatu.^^ 

Cam summa potestate Lecratiia. ' 

MATTH.«:US PRIOR Armi^er-, 

Qui 



PBIOB. 189 

Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus est, Titnlos 
HumaDitatis, Ingenii, Eruditionis laude 

Superavit ; 

Cui enim nascenti faciles arriserant Musse. 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Regia perpolivit ; 

Juvenem in CoUegio Sti. Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis instruxit ; 

Virum denique aiixit ; & perfecit 
Multa cum viris Principibus consuetudo ; 

Ita natus, ita institutus, 

A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potuit, 

Sed solebat saepe rerum Civilium gravitatem 

Amoeniorum Literarum Studiis condire : 

Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 

Haud infeliciter tentaret, 

Turn in Fabellis concinne lepideque texendis 

Mirus Artifex 

Neminem habuit parem. 

Hsec liberalis animi oblectamenta ; 

Quam nuUo Illi labore constiterint, 

Facile ii perspexere, quibus usus est Amici ; 

Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum plenus 

Gum ad rem, qusecunque forte inciderat, 

Apte varie copioseque alluderet, 
Interea nihil quaesitum, nihil yi expressum 

Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro effluere, 

Et quasi jugi h fonte afiatim exuberare, 

Ita Suos tandem dubios reliquit, 

Essetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 

An in Convictu, Comes Jucundior. 

Of Prior, eminent as lie was, both by his abilities and 
station, very few memorials have been left by his contem- 
poraries ; the account therefore mnst now be destitute of 
Ms i>riYPttf* ^^i^r'aM^x ft^^ ^^^^liniT prafitiflofl He lived at a 
time when the rage of party detected all which it was any 
Allan's interest to hide ; and as little ill is heard of Prior, 
^t is certain that not much was known. He was not afraid 
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of provoking censure ; for when lie forsook the Whiga,* 
nnder whose patronage he first entered the world, he be- 
came a Tory so ardent and determinate, that lie did not 
■willingly consort with men of different opinions. He was 
one o£ the siiteen Tories ' who met weekly, and agreed to 
address each other by the title of Brother ; and seems to 
have adhered, not only by concurrence of political designs, 
tut by peculiar affection, to the earl of Oxford and his 
family. With how much confidence he was trusted, has 
been already told. 

He was however, in Pope'sf opinion, fit only to make 
vereea, and less qualified for business than Addison him- 
self. This was surely said without consideration. Addison, 
exalted to a high place, was forced into degradation' by the 
sense of his own incapacity ; Prior, who was employed by 
men very capable of estimating his value, having been 
Becretarj to one embassy, had, when great abilities were 
a^ain wanted, the same office another time ; and was, after 
so much experience of his knowledge and dexterity, at last 
sent to transact a negotiation in the highest degree arduous 
and important ; for which be was qualified, among other 
requisites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by his influence 
upon the French minister, and by skill in questions of 
commerce above other men.^ 



» Spenc 



t Ibid.' 



' The aiiteen consuitei] of Oxford, Bolingbroke, Hamilloa, Onnond, 
Shrenabury, Peterborough, Harcnurt, Arran, Kiverg, Ma^Uani, George 
Granville, Sir William Wyodhaio, Prior, Swift, Lewis and Arbuthnol. 

. — P. CuHmNOHAM. 

' He vaa tall, thin, and latterlj doaf. PorLraita of him are preserved ai 
St. John's Ooilege, Cambridge, by La Belle i at Stationers' Hall, London 5 
and at Welbeck (a half-length in black). He sat to Richardson for Lord 
Harley, n.od Che engraving made by Vertue trom Richardson's " eroelleot 



' Ed. Singer, p. 3. 



* Ibid. p. 175. 



t his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is too 
} to get much intelligence. One of his answers to a 
boastful Frenchman has been related, and to an imperti- 
nent he made another equally proper. During his embassy, 
he aat at the opera by a man, who, in his rapture, accom- 
panied with his own voice the princiiml singer. Prior fell 
to railing at the performer with all the terms of reproach 
that he could collect, till the Frenchman, ceasing from his 
Bong, b^an to expostulate with him for his harsh censure 
of a man who was confessedly the ornament of the st^e. 
" I know all that," says the atabassador, " mais il chante in 
liaut, queje ne ^aurois voug entendre," 

In a gay French company, where every one sung a little 
8ong or stanza, of which the burden was, " Bannissons la 
Uelancholie; " when it came to his turn to sing, after the 
performance of a young lady that eat next him, he pro- 
duced these extemporary lines : 

k" Main celie voix. et cea beaux yeun, 
Font Cupidon trop dangereux, 
Bt je suis triste qiiBDdje crie 
BaDDiaaons la MelBucholie." 
XTadition represents him as willing to descend from the 
dignity of the poet and the statesman to the low delights 
of mean company. His Chloe proba.bly was sometimes 
ideal; bnt the woman with whom he cohabited was a 
despicable drab* of the lowest species. One of his wenches, 
• Spence. — Johkbok." 



picture" for no Prior himself calls it, is particularly all aded to in a leltec 
from Prior III Swift of May 4th, 1720, printed in Stolt, vol. xvi. p. 339. 
His busi in murhle, said to bo by RoubiUac, bat i^rtaiuly not by him, wbb 
bought for 130 guineas by the minister Sir Robert I'uel, at the sale at 
Slowe. The b«9t bust of hiut ia on his monument in WeBtminater Abbey, 
Lord Oxford had a purtrait of hitn by Bigaud. His London house wa« 
_ia Duke Street, WeaCminater, facing Charles Street. — F. CimNiMOHiUf, 
'\SA. Singer, pp. a, 19. 
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perhaps GMoe, while he was absent from his house, stole 
hia pl&te. and ran away ; ai^ was related hj a, woman who 
had been his servant. Of this propensity to sordid converse 
I have seen an account so seriously ridiculous, that it 
seems to deserve insertion.* 

" I have been assured that Prior, after having spent the 

evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, would 

go and emoke a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 

common soldier and his wife, in Long-Acre, before he went 

to bed ; not from any remains of the lownesa of his original, 

as one said, but, I suppose, that his faculties 

" — Sti'aiii'd to the height, 

lu tliBt celcGtla,! colloquy (iublime, 

Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair." 

Poor Prior ! why was he so strained, and in such want 
of repair, after a conversation with men not, in the opinion 
of the world, much wiser than himself ? But such are the 
conceits of speculatists, who etraiii their facvltiee to find in 
a mine what lies upon the surfaoe. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are left us, 
seem to have been right; but his life was, it seems, irregular, 
neghgent, and sensual. 

Prior has written with great variety, and hia variety has 
made him popular. He has tried all styles, from the 
grotesque to the solemn, and has not so failed in any as to 
incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered as comprising, 
Tales, Irfjve- verses. Occasional Poems, "Alma," and"Solo- 



His Tales have obtained general approbation, being 

written with great familiarity and great spriteliness : the 

langu^e is easy, but seldom gross, and the numbers 

* Richard BO ni an a. — Johwsos.' 

' 1776, p. 275. 



smooth, without appearance of care, Of these Talea there 
■re only four. The " I<adle ; " ' which is introduced by a 
Preface, neither necessary nor pleasing, neither grave nor 
merry. "Paulo Pui^nti;"' which has likewise a Pre- 
face, but of more value than the Tale. " Hans Carvel," ' 
not OTer-decent ; and " Protogenee and Apelles," * an old 
stray, mingled, by an affectation not disagreeable, witli 
modem images. The " Young Gentleman in Love " ' has 
hardly a juBt claim to the title of a Tale. I know not 
whether he be the original author of any Tale which he 
haa given ua. The Adventure of "Hans Carvel" haa 
passed through many successions of merry wits ; for it ia 
to be found in Ariosto's" Satires," and is perhaps yet older. 
But the merit of such stories is the art of telling them. 

In bis Amorous Effusions he is less happy ; for they are | 
not dictated by nature or by passion, and have neither 
gallantry nor tenderness. They have the coldness ofl 
Cowley, without his wit, the dull esercises of a skilful ver- 
Bifyer, resolved at all adventures to write something about 
Cbloe, and trying to be amorous by dint of study. His 
fictions therefore are mythological. Venus, after the ex- 
ample of the Greek Epigram,' asks when she was seen 
naked and bathing. Then O-apid ia migtaken; then Cupid 
is digarmed ; then he loses his darts to Ganymede ; then 



Jvpiter sends him 
goes a-hunting, with an i 
Plana mistakes her for 
laugliB at the blunder. 

' Aid. iV. vol. i. p. I3.i 

' Ibid. p. IMS. 

' md-p. 117. 

° This £pIgrBin is [UK:rib«i3 



by Mercury. Then Ghloe 
lory quiver graceful at her side ; 
me of her nymphs, and Cupid 
All this is surely despicable ; ' 

" Ibi<l. p. 128. 

* Ibid, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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n AntA. Plan. iy. 180, an 
called forth b^ the beauty nf Praxiteles' Cnidinn Aphrodite. 

' " When Prior wrote, Venas and Cupid wera nut so obaulele ai 
. . . There ia a. fashion in ihesB things which tiie Doctor seems ti 
forgotten, But what shall we sity of his old fnst;, rusty remarki 
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and ereii irliea lie triea to act tlie lover, without the help 
of gods or goddesses, his thoughts are unaiFecting or 
remote. He talks not like a man of this world. 

The greatest of all hia amorous essays Js " Henry and 
Emma ; " ' a dull and tedious dialogue, vhicli excites 
neither esteem for the man nor tenderness for the woman. 
The example of Emma, who resolves to follow an outlawed 
murderer wherever fear and guilt shall drive him, deservee 
no imitation ; and the eiperiment by which Henry tries the 
lady's constancy, is such as must end either in infamy to 
her, or iu disappointment to himself. 

His occasional Poems necessarily lost part of their value, 
as their occasions, being less remembered, raised less 
emotion. Some of them, however, are preserved by their 
.inherent excellence. The burlesque of Boileau's "Ode on 
ffi'amur " ' has, in some parts, such-airiBOss and levity as 
Will always procure it readers, even among those who can- 
not compare it with the original. The Epistle to Boileau ' 
is not BO happy. The Foems to the King ' are now 
perused only by young students, who read merely that 
they may learn to write; and of the"Carmen Seeulare,"'! 
cannot but suspect that I might praise or censure it by 
capric*, without danger of detection ; for who can be Bup- 
posed to have laboured through it ? Yet the time has been 
when this neglected work was so popular, that it was 
translated into Latin by no common maater.' 



npOD Hrttry and Emma! I agree wilh him, (bat morallj OMiiideicd 
both ibe koigbl and liia tsdj are bad chanfKrs . . . bat whtn [he 
critic calls it ■ dull dialogue who will b«liete him ? Then arc few 
readers of poetrj, of either sex, in this caantrj, who cannot mneniber 
how that enchanting piece has bewitched them." — Cowpbb, Letter to 
Unwin, Jan. 5, nS-2. ^m} 

' Aid. TV. roL L p. 200. > Ihid. f. 73. ^ft 

•IbU.p.111. * Atil. pp. 63, 86. -^^M 

• Ibid. p. 146. -Jl 

■ Ur. Cimainghani aji this was Thomas Dlbben. whom Prior CaUb, 





His Poem on the battle of Eamillies' is 
tedious by the form of the stanza; an uniform 
lines, thirty- five times repeated, inconsequential and 
ali^htly connected, must weary both the ear and the 
understanding. His imitation of Spenser, which consists 
principally in I ween and I weet, without exclusion of later 
modes of speech, makes his poem neither ancient nor 
loodem. His mention of Marg and Bellona, and his 

Dn of Marlborough to the Ei^le that bears the 
Jv^Uer, are all puerile and uuafEecting; and 

t'laore despicable is the long tale told by Letme in hia 
, of S-mte and Troynovante, and the teeth of Cad- 
mue, with hia similies of the raven and eagle, and wolf and 
lirai. By the help of such easy fictions, and vulgar topicks, ' 
llithout acquaintance with life, and without knowledge of. 
irt or nature, a poem of any length, cold and lifeless likej 
ihis, may be easily written on any subject. 

In his Epilogues to " IHwedra " ' and to " Lucius," ' he i» 
Tery happily facetious ; but in the Prologue before the 
Qaeen,* the pedant has found his way, with Minerva, 
Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of others, 
sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and sometimes diUl; 
among the best are the "Camelion,"' and the epitaph on 
" John and Joan." ° 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written so much, and 
translated so little : the version of Callimaclms ' is suffi- 
ciently licentious ; the paraphrase on St. Paul's Exhorta- 
tion to Charity is eminently beautiful.' 



I 



n the preface u 



" hia good friend and school fellaw," Dibben 

> Ibid. p. aso. 
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B written in professed imitation of '" Hudibras," 
and has at least one accidental resemblance : " Hndibras " 
wants a plan, because it is left imperfect ; " Alma " is im- 
perfect, because it seems never to have had a plan. Prior 
appears not to bare proposed to himself anv drift or 
design, but to have written the casual dictates of the present 
moment. 

What Horace said when he imitated LacUins. might be 
■aid of Butler bv Prior, his nombers were not smooth or 
oeat : Prior excelled him in Tersification, but he was, like 
Horace, iitcentore minor ; ' he had not Butler's exuberance 
of matter and varietv of illustration. The Epangles of wit 
which he could afford, he knew how to polish ; but he 
wanted the bullioii of his master. Butler pours ont a 
negligent profusion, certain of the weight, but carelees of 
the stamp. Prior has comparatiTelr little, but with that 
little he makes a fine shew. " Atj"" " has many admirers, 
and was the onlj piece among Prior's works of which Pope 
said that he shoold wish to be the author.' 

" Solomon " ' is the work to which he entrusted the pro- 
tection of his name, and which he expected sncoeeding 
■■ ages to regard with veneration. His affection was natural ; 
I it had undoubtedly been written with great labonr. and 
I who is willing to tbinlr that he has been labouring in Tun? 
He had infused into it much knowledge and much thought; 
had often polished it to elegance, often dignified it with 
^lendonr, and sometimes heightened it to sublimity : ho 
perceived in it many excellenc«s, and did not discover that 
it wanted that without which all others are of small aTail, 
'.(the power of engaging attention and alluring curiositr. 
I Tediousness is the most &tal of all faults ; negUgsieea 
or errors are single and local, but tediousness pervades the 
whole; other faults are censured and forgotten, bnt the 

I AH, JV. toI. i- p. 37- » Bor. Sat. i- 10, 48. 

' BuffhMd'i Lift of Popf. p, 48a. • AH. Jv. loL iL p. 80. , 
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power of tediousnesa propagates itself. He that is weary ' 
the first honr, is more weary the second ; aa bodies forced 
mto motion, contrary to their tendency, pass more and 
more slowly through every successive interval of space, 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an author 
is le&st ahle to discover. We are seldom tiresome to our- 
aelves ; and the act of composition fiUs and delights the 
niind with change of language and succession of images ; 
arery couplet when produced is new, and novelty is the 
great source of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever thought a 
line superfluous when he first wrote it, or contracted his 
wort till his ebullitions of invention had subsided. And 
even if he should controul his desire of immediate renown,/ 
and teep his work wine years unpublished, he will be stiUl 
the author, and still in danger of deceiving himself ; and if 
he consults his friends, he will probably find men who have 
more kindness than judgement, or more fear to offend than 
desire to instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from the 
uniformity of the subject, for it is sufficiently diversified, 
but from the continued tenour of the narration ; in which 
Solomon relates the successive vicissitudes of his own mind, 
without the intervention of any other speaker, or the men- 
tion of any other agent, unless it be Abra; the reader is 
only to learn what he thought, and to be told that he 
thought wrong. The event of every experiment is foreseen, 
and therefore the process is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be neglected. He 
that shall peruse it will be able to mark many passages, to 
which he may recur for instruction or delight ; many from 
which the poet may learn to write, and the philosopher to 
reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his praise will' 
be that of correctness and industry, rather than of compass \ |( 

of comprehension, or activity of fancy. He never made ' 
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any efEort of invention : his greater pieces are only tissues 
of common tliouglits ; and his smaller, which coDsigt of 
light images or single conceits, are not always his own. I 
have traced him among the French Epigrammatists, and 
have been informed that he poached for prey among 
obscure authors. The " Thief and the Cordelier " is, I 
Bnppose, generally considered as an original production ; 
with how much justice this Epigram may tell, which waa 
written by Geoi^us Sabinias,' a poet now little tnown or 
read, though once the friend of Luther and Melancthon : 



" De SicerdoM Furem coDsolante. 

Qui dam sacrificus fdrem comitatua euntem 

Hue ubi dat sontes camificina neci. 
Ne sis DMEBtDs, ait: Bimuni eoDviva Tonantis 

Jam cum cmlitibus (ei modo credis) eria. 
Ille gemens, si vera mihi solatia prsbes, 

Hospes apud superos aia meus oro, refert. 
SacrilicuB contra ; mihi doq coni-ivia faa est 

Ducere, j^anans hac edo luce niliil." 



I 



What he has valuable he owes to his diligeace and bis 
judgement. His diligence bas justly placed bim amongst 
the most correct of tbe English poets ; and be waa one of 
the first that resolutely endeavoured at correctness. He 
never sacrifices accuracy to haste, nor indulges himself in. 
contemptuous negligence, or impatient idleness ; be has no 
careless lines, or entangled sentiments; his words are 
nicely selected, and his tbougbts fully expanded. If this 
part of bis character suffers any abatement, it must be 
from the disproportion of his rhymes, which have not 
always sufficient consonance, and from the admission of 
broken lines into his "Solomon;" but perhaps be thought, 

« of MelaocUion's icbolars. who in 1336 



poem, Res Gttlit Casmm 



• nude hii repulalioD in Geimany bj biafiaja ' ■ 
Gtrmavorum. ^^A 



like Cowley, that hemistichB ought to be admitted into 
heroic poetry. 

He had apparently such rectitude of judgement as se- 
cured him from every thing that approached to the ridicu- 
lous or absurd ; but as laws operate in civil agency not to 
the excitement of virtue, but the repression of wickedness, 
so judgement in the operations of intellect can hinder 
faults, but not produce excellence. Prior is ueTei;low, nor 
very often sublime. It is said by I.onginus ' of Euripides, 
that he forces himself sometimes into grandeur by violence 
of effort, as the lion ' kindles hia fury by the lashes of his 
own tail. Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity seems 
the effort of struggle and of toil. He has many vigorous 
but few happy lines ; he has every thing by purchase, and 
nothing by gift ; ho had no nightly meitations of the Muse, 
no infusions of sentiment or felicities of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own than that of any 
ajuoDg the successors of Dryden ; he Iwrrows no lucky 
turns, or commodious modes of language, from his prede- 
cessors. His phrases are original, but they are sometimes 
harsh ; as he inherited no elegances, none has he be- 
queathed. His expression has every mark of laborious 
study ; the line seldom seems to have been formed at once ; 
the words did not come tiH they were called, and were 
then put by constrtiint into their places, where they do their 
duty, but do it sullenly. In his greater compositions there 
may be found more rigid stateliness than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent ; what he received 
from Dryden he did not lose ; neither did he iucreae'e the 
difficulty of writing, by unnecessary severity, but uses 
Triplets and Alexandrines without scruple. In his Pre- 
face to " Solomon " ^ he proposes some improvements, by 

' De Sublim. § 15. 
' From Horn. li, n. 

' Pr^ace to SoloiitOf 
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exteadiug the sense from one couplet to another, with 
■variety of pauses. This he htta attempted, but without 
BUCcesB ; his interrupted Uses are unpleaeiag, and his sense 
as less diatinct is less striking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenser, as a house is 
altered bj building another in its place of a different form. 
With how little resemblance he has formed his new Stanza 
to that of his master, these specimens will shew. 



Spenbeb. 

" She flying faat from heaven's hated face, •»»■ 
And from the world that her diacover'd wide, /r- 
Fled to the wasteful wildemesa apace, :"■- , 
From living eyes her open sliame to hide, ■^~ 
And lurk'd in rocke and caves long unespj'd, o- 
But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair, .^ 
Did in that castle afWwarda abide, / 

To rest themselveH, and weary powers repair, ^'- 
Where store they found of all, that dainty was ani 

Peiok. 

"To the close rock the frighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air ; 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies. 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near, 
□l-storr'd did we our forts and lines forsake, . 
To dare our Britieb foes to open fight : 
Our conquests we by stratagem should make : ^ 
Our triiimph had been founded in our flight, i 
"Tie ours, by craft and by surprise to gain ; L 
'Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plaii 



1 

! rare.'^ 

I 



Bj this n 
culties ; not 
of p 



<^ structure of his lines he has avoided difQ- 
.m I sure that he has lost any of the power 
3ut he no longer imitates Spenser. 

* An Ode inscribed to (hn queen, on the glorluua auocess of her 
Majesty's Arms, 1706. Aid. Fr. vol. i, p. 236. 
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Some of his poems are written without regularity of 
measures ; for, when he commenced poet, we had not re- 
covered from our Pindarick infatuation ; but he probably 
lived to be convinced that the essence of verse is order and 
consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may attain ; ( 
they seldom offend the ear, and seldom sooth it; they i 
commonly want airiness, lightness, and facility ; what is | 
smooth, is not soft. His verses always roll, but they 
seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior may exemplify 
a sentence which he doubtless understood well, when he 
read Horace at his uncle's ; the vessel long retains the scent 
which it first receives,^ In his private relaxation he revived 
the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the 
college. But on higher occasions, and nobler subjects, when 
habit was overpowered by the necessity of reflection, he 
wanted not wisdom as a statesman, nor elegance as a 
j)oet. 

1 Hon Epist, i. 2. 69. 
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WILLIAM CONGREVE,' descended from a faniUy 
in StafEordaliire, of so great antiquity that it 
claims a place among the few that extend their line beyond 
the Norman Conquest ; and was the son of William Con- 
greve, second son of Richard Congreve of Congreve and 
Btratton. He visited, once at least, the residence of his 
ancestore ; and, I believe, more places than one are still 
shewn, in groves and gardens, where he is related to have 
written his " OH Batchelor." 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are certainly 
known :' if the inscription upon his monument be true, he I 
WB^ bom in 1672. For the place ; it was said by himself ' 
that he owed his nativity to England, and by every body 
else that he was bom in Ireland. Southern mentioned him 
with sharp censure, as a man that meanly disowned his 
native country. The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bardsa, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the account given " 
by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob." 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the truth 
about his own birth, is, in appearance, to be very deficient 

' For Various Reading! in this Lite, see Boawell's Jbhnaon, vol. ir. 
p. 19. 

' He was baplised at Burdsej, near Leeds, Feb. 10th, 1669-70; ■ 
Malone'B Dryden, vol. i. f. 225. 

' Gilea Jacob. See bis Foetical RrffuUr, tr, 
Dramatie Poete, 1719, p. *1. 
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in cBJidoiir ; yet nobody can live long without knowing that 
felaehoodB of convenience or vanity, falsehoods from which 
no evil immediately visible ensues, except the general de- 
gradation of humaD testimony, are very lightly uttered, 
and once uttered, are sullenly supported. Boileau, who 
desired to be thought a rigorous and steady moralist, hav- 
ing told a petty lie to Lewis XJV. continued it afterwards 
by false dates ; thinting himself obliged in honour, says 
his admirer, to maintain what, when he said it, was so well 
receiyed. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, he was educated first at 
Kiltenny,' and afterwards at Dublin, his father having 
Bome mihtary employment that stationed him in Ireland : 
but after havuig passed through the usual preparatory 
fltudies, as may be reasonably supposed with great celerity 
and success, his father thought it proper to assign him a 
profession, by which something might be gotten ; and 
about the time of the Kevolution sent him, at the age of 
sixteen," to study law in the Middle Temple, where he 
lived for several years, but with very little attention to 
Statutes or Beports. 
' His disposition to become an author appeared very early, 
as he very early felt that force of imagination, and poa- 
. aessed that oopiousness of sentiment, by which intellectual 
^ pleasure can be given. His first performance was a novel, 
called " Incognita, or Love and Duty reconciled : " ' It is 

' Mr. Gosse (p. 15) describes Kilkenny aa the "Eton of IreUniJ." 
One of CongreTe'i schoolfellows was JomLthan Swifl, wbo was three 
years his senior, and lefC Kilkenny in 1682 for Trinity College, Dablin, 
where he was in 1685 joined by Congrai'e. 

' As we hnve the register of Congreve's baptism in 1669-70, he 
must have be«n twenty-one when be was admitted to the Uiddle Temple, 
March ITth, 1690-91. 

'■' lacogniia; or Love and IMy BcconcUed. A Notel. Printed for 
Peter Buck, at the sign of the Tempie, near Temple Bar in Fleet Street, 
169S. 
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praiBed by the biographera, who quote some pajt of the 
preface, that is indeed, forauch a time of life, iincoininoiil7 
judicious. I would rather praise it than read it. 

Hia first dramatick labour was the " Old Batchelor;" of 
which he aaja, in hia defence against Collier, " that comedy 
■was written, as several know, some years before it was 
acted. When I wrote it, I had little thoughts of the 
Bt^e ; but did it, to amuse myself, in a slow recovery from 
ft fit of sickneBa. Afterwards, through my indiscretion, it 
was seen, and in some httle time more it was acted ; and 
I, through the remainder of my indiscretion, suffered my- 
Bolf to be drawn in, to the prosecution of a difficult and 
thankless study, and to be involved in a perpetual war 
with knaves and fools." ' 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors of 
appearing to have done every thing by chance. The " Old 
Batchelor " was written for amusement, in the languor of 
convalescence. Tet it is apparently composed with great 
elaborateness of dialogue, and incessant ambition of wit. 
The age of the writer considered, it is indeed a very won- 
derful performance ; for, whenever written, it was acted 
(1693) when he was not more than twenty-one' years old; 
and was then recommended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Southern, 
and Mr. Maynwaring, Dryden said that he never had 
seen such a first play ; but they found it deficient in some 
things requisite to the success of its eshibition, and by 
their greater experience fitted it for the stage. Southern 
used to relate of one comedy, probably of this, that whea 
Congreve read it to the players, he pronounced it bo 
■wretehedly that they had almost rejected it ; but they 

' Two beautiful manorial gardens diflpule 
birchplace of tbe Old Bachehr, that uf Strattoi 
mlsloii in Berkshire. Goaae, p. 23. 

' Twenly-lhree. For an atcounl of tEie singular BucajeUH of ibis play, 
see Gibber's Lives of the Poets, vol. iv. p. 87. 
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) afterwards so well persuaded of its excellence, that, 
for half a year before it was acted, the manager allowed its 
author the prinlege of the house. 

Few playe have ever been bo beneficial to the writer; 
for it procured him the patronage of Halifas,' who imme- 
diately made him one of the commiBBionera for ticeneing 
coftchea, and soon after gave him a place in the pipe- 
office, and another in the customs of six hundred pounds 
a year." Congreve's conversation must surely have been 
at least equally pleasing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires some 
^ consideration. As the lighter species of dramatick poetry 
Iprofessea the imitation of common life, of real manners, 
and daily incidents, it apparently presupposes a familiar 
knowledge of many characters, and exact observation of 
tthe passing world ; the difficulty therefore is, to conceive 
how this knowledge can be obtained by a boy. 

But if the ■' Old Batchelor" be more nearly examined, 
it will be found to be one of those comedies which may be 
made by a mind vigorous and acute, and furnished with 
comick characters by the perusal of other poets, without 
much actual commerce with mankind. Tbe dialogue is 
one constant reciprocation of conceits, or clash of wit, in 
which nothing fl.owB necessarily from the occasion, or is 
dictated by nature. The characters both of men and 
women are either fictitious and artificial, as those of 
Heartwell and the Ladies ; or easy and common, as Wittol 
a tame idiot, Bluff a swaggering coward, and Fondlewife a 
jealous puritan; and the catastrope arises from a mistake 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman in a. 

' Charlea Mon(a~iie, who was made Cbancelior of ihe E»:bc<iaer in 
1694, unci hwiiae Lord Hnlifax in 17(H). 
' Mr. Gnsse (p. -IS) shows Ihe imprpbabilHy of Congreve's ] 
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Yet this ga,y coiuedj, when all these deductions are 
made, will still remain the work of very powerful and 
fertile faculties : the dialc^e is quick and sparkling, thA 
incidesta euch as seize the atteution, and the wit so 
exuberant that it o'er-vnforms ita tenem^it. 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abilitiea in 
" The Double Dealer," ' which was not received with equal 
kiadneaa. He writes to his patron the lord Halifax a 
dedication, in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 
to that which found few friends among the audience. 
These apologies are always useleBS ; de guetibm non eat 
di^viandwH ; men may be convinced, but they cannot be 
pleased, against their will. But though taste is obstinate, 
it is very variable, and time oftea prevails when arguments 
have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the honour 
of her presence ; and when she died, soon after, Congreve 
testified his gratitude by a despicable effusion of elegiac 
pastoral ; ' a composition in which all is unnatural, and 
yet nothing is new, 

In another year (1695) his prolific pen produced " Love 
for Love;" a comedy of nearer alliance to life, and ex- 
hibiting more real manners, than either of the former. 
The character of Foresight was then common. Dryden 
calculated nativities ; both Cromwell and king William 

' Acted at (he Theativ Koyul, in NovemWr, 1693, and published 
December 4ib, 1693, with the dale 169i On the title-page. With TAa 
Double Settler was pnblished Drjden'a epistla, To my dear Friend Mr, 
Cmgreee, predicting Congreve's literary auccoES, nnd concluding wilb the 
lalebrated linf a : — 

" Be kind to my remains : andoli! defend. 
Against yonr jndgment, joor departed frienc 
Let not the inanlting foe my fame pursue, 
But shade those laurola which descend to yoi 

' Gibber's Lives of the Foetf, vol. iv. p. SB. 
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he'd their Incky daja ; and Shaftesbury himself, though 
he had no religion, was said to regard predictioas. The 
not accounted very natural, but he is very 
pleasant.^ 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, under the 
direction of Betterton the tragedian ; where he exhibited 
two years afterwards (169?) " The Mourning Bride," ' a, 
tragedy, so written as to shew him sufficiently qualified 
for either kind of dramatict poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revised it, 
he reduced the versification to greater regularity, there is 
more bustle than sentiment ; the plot is busy and intricate, 
and the events take hold on the attention ; but, except a 
very few passages, we are rather amused with noise, and 
perplexed with stratagem, than entertained with any true 
■delineation of natural characters. This, however, was re- 
ceived with more benevolence than any other of his works, 
and still continues to be acted and applauded. 

But whatever objections may be made either to his 
comic or tra^ck excellence, they are lost at once in the 
blaze of admiration, when it is remembered that he had 
produced these four plays before he had passed his twenty- 
fifth year ; '' before other men, even such as are some time 
to shine in eminence, have passed their probation of litera- 
ture, or presume to hope for any other notice than auoh as 
is bestowed on diligence and inquiry. Among all the 
efforts of early genius which literary history records, I 

' Mr. GosBfl (p. 70) obier»es that Lnve for Love has been commonly 
Bccoaoted Congreve's musterpiece. It survived on the stage Tor more 
tban a centnty. Hailitt saw it plB^i-d, and says of it, '' II still acta, and 
is still aolad well." 

" The Mouraiiif/ Bride wai prubably brought out in February, 1697, 
ice the first edilion of tbe play appeared on March 11th of Ihat 
L year. See Johnson on a favourite pftbaage in this play. Boawell's 
LiToAiKan, Tol. ii. p. 90. 
f -seventh, 



doabt whether any one can be pfodueed that more 
puses the common limits of nature than the plays 
OougreTe. 

About this time began the long-continued controveray 
between Collier ' and the poets. In the reign o£ Charles 
tihe Pirat the Puritans had raised a violent clamour against 
the drama, which they considered us an entertainment not 
lawful to Christians, an opinion held by them in common 
with the church of Eome ; and Prynne published " Histrio- 
mastix," ' a huge volume, in which atage-plays were cen- 
sured. The outrages and crimes of the Puritans brought 
afterwards their whole ayatem of doctrine into disrepute, 
and from the Restoration the poets and the players were 
left at quiet ; for to have molested them would have had 
the appearance of tendency to puritanical malignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time ; and 
Collier, a fierce and implacable Nonjuror, knew that an 
attack upon the theatre would never make him suspected 
for a Puritan ; he therefore (1698) published ■' A short 
View of the Immorahty and Profaneness of the Enghsh 
Sta,ge," ' I believe with no other motive than reli^ous zeal 
and honeat indignation. He was formed for a controvertist; 
with sufficient learning ; with diction vehement and pointed, 
though often vulgar and incorrect ; with unconquerable 
pertinacity ; with wit in the highest degree keen and sar- 
castick ; and vrith all those powers exalted and invigorated 
by just conhdence in his cause. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out to battle, 
and assailed at once moat of the living writers, from Dryden 

' Seo Maeanlaj'a characler of Collier, Esaai/ on the Comic Dramaiuitt 
of the RialonUi<Hi,'Etaija [oA. 1S68), vol. i. pp. 167-70. 

' Hiitrio iiifutix. Tie Plat/er'a Sccnirgf, or Aciar'a Troffedie. a parts. 
I/md. 1633. For the publiuatinn of this work Frjinne was senlenced bv 
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the Star Chamber to pay a fine of £5,01 
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^^H to I>urfey.' His onset Was violeBt : those paest^es. which 
^^^B while they stood single faa.d passed with little netice, when 
^^^ft they were accumulated and exposed together, excited 
^^H horror ; the wise and the pious caught the alarm, and the 
^^^K nation wondered why it had so long Buffered irretigion 
^^^H and licentiousness to be openly taught at the publick 
^^^B chaise. 

^^^B Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist or fly. 
^^^H Dryden's conscience, or his prudence, angry as he was, 
^^^1 withheld him from the conflict ; Congreve and Vanbrugh 
^^^B attomptod answers. Congreve, a very young man, elated 
^^^1 with success, and impatient of censure, assumed an air of 
^^H confldence and secnrity. His chief artifice of controversy 
^^^H is to retort upon his adversary his own words : he is very 
^^^g angry, and, hoping to conquer Collier with his own weapons, 
I allows himself in the use of every term of contumely and 

contempt ; but he has the aword without tlie ai-m of Scaa- 
derbeg; he has his antagonist's coarseness, but not his 
strength. Collier replied ; for contort was his delight, he 
was not to be frighted from his purjwse or his prey. 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable : whatever glosses 
he might use for the defence or palliation of single pas- 
sages, the general tenour and tendency of his plays must 
always be condemned. It is acknowledged, with universal 
I conviction, that the perusal of his works will make no man 
[ better ; and that their ultimate effect is to represent plea- 
sure in alliance with vice, and to relax those obligations 
by which life ought to be regulated. 

The stage found other advocates,' and the dispute was 
protraoted through ten years ; but at last Comedy grew 

' Tom D'Urfey, sathor of Jfit and Mirth ; or Pills to pta-ge Melan- 
oholy, 8 toIb. 12mo, I7la, and numerouB plays, operaa, &c, 

' A Vindicalion of the Stage, raid lo be by Wyeherley, «very inMren- 
ing tract. A Deftatt of Dramotie Poetry, by E. Filmer. !»« Ut tfiO- 
MM of Ike Stage, by John Dennis. 
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more modest,' and Collier lived to see the reward of his ^ 
labour in the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which this important victory i 
atehieved, a quotation from " Love for Love," and the 
remark upon it, may afford a specimen. 

Sir Samps. Stvmpeon'a a, very good name ; for yonr 
Sampgona were strong doge from the beginning. 

Angel. Have a care — If you remember, the strongetl Samp- 
son of your name pull'd an old houee over his head at last. 

" Here jou have the Sacred History burlesqued, and 
Sampson once more brought into the house of Da^oa, to 
make sport for the Philistinea ! " 

Congreve's last play was " The Way of the World ; " " 
which, though as he hints in hia dedication, it was written 
with great labour and much thought, was received with ao 
little favour, that, being in a high degree offended and dis- 
guated, he resolved to commit his quiet and his fame no 
more to the caprices of an audience.' 

From this time hia life ceased tobepublack; he lived for 
himself and for his friends ; and among his friends was 
able to name every man of his time whom wit and 
elegance had raised to reputation. It may be therefore 
reasonably supposed that his maoners were polite, and hia 
conversation pleasing. 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in writing, oa 
he contributed nothing to the " Spectator," and only one 
paper to the " Tatler," though published by men with 

' When Congreve's Double Dealer was revived on March 4th, 1699, 
tbeae words wore printed on the bills; "Writwo hy Mr. Congresai 
wfth Mvera.] expreasions omitted," TLJs was noted bj Dryden us the 
first time an author's name bod bBen printed ia a plaj-biU, at least in 
England. 

' Probably produced in the first week of March, 1700, as the boalc of 
the pla; was published March 2Slb, 1700. 

* On thta occasion Dennis remarked, " Mr. Congrere qoitWd the 
Btage earlj, and that Uomedy left it with him."^E. Gosse, p. 13S. 
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whom he might be supposed willing to associate ; and 
though he lived many years after the publication of his 
" Miscellaneous Poems," yet he added nothing to them, but 
lived on in literary indolence ; eng^ed in no controversy, 
contending with no rival, neither soliciting flattery by pub- 
lick commendations, nor provoking enmity by malignant 
criticism, but passing his time among the great and splen- 
did, in the placid enjoyment of his fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Hahfax, he continued always 
of his patron's party, but, as it seems, without violence or 
acrimony ; and his firmness was naturally esteemed, as his 
abilities were reverenced. His security therefore was never 
[ ■ violated ; and when, upon the eitruaion of the WiiigB, some 
intercession was used lest Congreve should be displaced, the 
earl of Oxford made this answer : 



" Non obtiiBa adeo gestamus pecbira FiEm, 

Nee tarn averauH equos Tyria sol jangit ab urbe." 



He that was thus honoured by the adverse party, mig) 
naturally expect to be advanced when his friends returned 
to power, and he was accordingly made secretary for the 
island of Jamaica ; a place, I suppose, without trust or care, 
but which, with his post in the customs, is said to have 
afforded him twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. Every 
writer mentioned him with respect ; and among other 
testimonies to his merit, Steele made him the patron of his 
" Miscellany," and Pope inscribed to him his translation of 
the " Hiad." 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; for, having 
long conversed familiarly with the great, he wished to be 
considered rather as a man of fashion than of wit ; and, 
when he received a visit from Voltaire, disgusted him by 
the despicable foppery of desiring to be considered Hot as 

' Virg. .Eh. i. 567, 668. 
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an author but a gentleman ; to which the Frenchman re^ \ 
plied, " that if he had been onlj a gentlemau, he should not> | 
have come to visit him." ' 

In his retirement ' he may be supposed to have applied' 
himself to books ; for he discovers more literature than the 
poets have commonly attained. But his studies were is 
fais latter days obstructed by cataracts in his eyes, which at' 
last terminated in blindness. This melancholy state wa* 
aggravated by the gout, for which he sought relief by a 
journey to Bath ; but being overturned in his chariot, 
complained from that time of a pain in his aide, and died, 
at his house in Surrey-street in the Strand, Jan, 29, 1728-9. 
Having lain in state in the Jerusalem-chamber, he was 
buried in Westminster- abbey, where a monument ia erected 
to his memory by Henrietta dutchess of Marlborough, to 
whom, for reasons either not known or not mentioned, he 
bequeathed a legacy of about ten thousand pounds ; the 
accumulation of attentive parsimony, which, though to her 
superfluous and useless, might have given great assistanc© 
to the ancient family from which he descended, at that 
time by the imprudence of his relation reduced to difficul- 
ties and distress, 

Congreve has merit of the highest kind ; he is an original 
writer, who borrowed neither the models of his plot, nor the | 
manner o£ his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot speak dis- 
tinctly ; for since I inspected them many years have passed ; 
but what remains upon my memory is, that his characters 
are commonly fictitious and artificial, with very little of 
nature, and not much of life. He formed a peculiar idea 
of comick eicellence, which he supposed to consist in gay .. 
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II lament the nbsence of a Boswell on July Tth, IT26, 
when Fopc entertained at dinner at Tuiic^kctihani, Cungreve, BoHug- 
broke, Gaj and Swift, E. attd C. vo), vii, p. 69. 
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remarks and unexpected answers ; but that which he en- 
deavonred, he seldom failed of performing. His scenes 
exhibit not much of humour, ima^ry, or passion ; his per- 
BOnagea are a bind of intellectual gladiators ; ereiy sen- 
tence is to ward or strike ; the contest of smartness ia 
never intermitted; his wit is a, meteor plajiag to and fro 
with alternate coruscations. His comedies have therefore, 

I ia some degree, the operation of tragedies ; they surprise 
rather thau divert, and raise admiration ofteuer than 

. merriment. But they are the works of a mind replete with 

, ima^B, and quick in combination. 

Of his miscellaneous poetry, I cannot say anything very 
favourable. The powers of Congreve seem to desert him 
when he leaves the stage, as Antsue was no longer strong 
thau he could touch the ground. It cannot be observed 
without wonder, that a mind so vigorous and fertile in 
dramatick compositions should on any other occasion dis- 
cover nothing but impotence and poverty. Hebas in theae 
little pieces neither elevation of fancy, selection of language, 

[nor skill in versification : yet, if I were required to select 
from the whole mass of English poetry the most poetical 

Iparagraph, I know not what I could prefer to an exclama- 

■ tion in "The Mourning Bride: " 






It was a fancy'd notae ; for all 13 liush'd, 

Leonoba. 
It bore tbe accent of a liumau voice. 

ALMBHIi. 

It was thy fear, or elae some transient wind 
Wliistling thro' holloiva of thia vaulted isle : 
We'U listen— 

Leonora. 
Hark! 
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No, all ia huah'd, and still as death. — 'Tis dreadful ! 
How reverend is the tkce of this tall pile ; 
Whose ancient plllara rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderoua roof. 
By itB own weight made atedfaat and immoveable. 
Looking tranqniUity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aehing sight; the tombs 
And moDameDtal caves of death look cold, 
And ihoot a chilneas to my trembling heart- 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, qnickly speak to roe, and let me hear 
Thy voice — my own affrights me with its echoes." 

He who reads those lines enjoys for a moment the 
powers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to have felt 
before, but he feels it with great increase of sensibilitj' j 
lie recognizes a fajniliar image, but meets it again am* 
ph£ed and expanded, embellished with beauty, aud enlarged 
■with majesty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have enjoyed 
the confideuce of Nature, lament the death of queen Mary 
in lines like these : 

" The rocks are cleft, and new-descending rills 
~ V the browt of all th' impending hills. 
I The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, 
r And each, with streaming eyes, supplies his wanting urn. 
f The Fauns forsake the woods, the Nymphs the grove, 
k^,J^d round the plain in sad distractions rove : 
■ b prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 
II thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their sharp nails, themselves the Sa^rs wound, 
K And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground. 
LLo Fan himself, beneath a blasted oak, 
I Dejected lies, bis pipe in pieces broke. 
e Pales weeping too, in wild despair, 

D the piercing winds her bosom bare, 
d see yon fading myrtle, where appears 
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The Queen of Love, ali bath'd in flowing 
See how she wrings her haods, and beats her 
And tears her useless girdle from her waist. 
Hear the sad muriours of her sighing doves 
For grief they sigh, forgotfiil of their locea. 

And many years after, he gave no proof that time had 
improved his wiadom or hia wit ; for, on the death of the 
marqnia of Blandford, this was his song : 



" And now the winds, whit'h had so long been still. 

Began the swelling air with sighs to fill : 

The water-nynipha, who motionlees remaiu'd 

Like images of ice, while she complain'd, 

Now loos'd their streams : as when desceading raint 

Roll the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 

The prone creation, who so long had gaz'd, 

Cliarm'd with her cries, and at her griefs ainaz'd, 

Began to roar and howl with horrid yell. 

Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell ; 

Nothing but groans and sighs were heard around, 

And Echo multiplied each monmful sound." 
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In both these funeral poems, when he has yelled out many 
eyUables of senseless dolour, he dismisses his reader with 
senseless consolation : from the grave of Faatora rises a 
light that forms a star; and where Amaryllis wopt for 
Amyntaa, from every tear sprung up a violet. 
I But William is his hero, and of William he will sing;, ^ 

" The hovering winds on downy wings shaE wait aronn(li^^ 
And cateh and waft to foreign lands, the flying scumd." ' 



It cannot but be proper to shew what they shall havi 
catch and carry : 

" 'Twas now, when flowery lawns the prospect made, 

And flowing brooks beneath a forest ^hade, 

A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd, 

Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls prepar'd 
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Tor Booa the shady scene withdrew. 

And now, for woods, and fields, and spriogiug flowers, 

Behold a town arise, bulwark'd with walls and lofty tov 

Two rival armies all the plain o'erspread, 

Each in battalia raiig'd, and shining arms array'd ; 

With eager eyes beholding both from far, 

Namur, the prize and mistress of the war." 

The " Birth of the Muse " is a miserable fiction. One 
good line it has, which was borrowed from Dryden, The 
concluding verses are these : 

" This said, no more remain'd. Th' etherial host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast. 
The father, now, within hie spacious hands, 
Encompass'd all the mingled mass of seaa and lands; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous sphere, 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air." 

Of hia irregular poema, that to Mra. Arabella Hunfl 
seems to be the beat ; his ode for Cecilia's Day, howevef 
has some lines which Pope had in hia mind when h 
hia own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphrastical, aiM 
the additions which he makes are of little value, 
sometimes retains what were more properly omitted, i 
when he talks of vervain and gums to propitiate Venus. 

Of his Translations, the satire of Juvenal was written 
very early, and may therefore be forgiven, though it have 
not the massineas aad vigour of the original. In all his 
versions strength and sprightlineaa are wanting : his 
Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the best. Hia 
lines are weakened with expletives, and his rhymes are 

lently imperfect. 
■His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of criticism i| 
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sometimes the thoughts are faJse, and eometimeB common. 
Ill his verses on lady Gethin, the latter part is an imitation 
of Dryden's ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that has 
been so lavishly flattered by Steele, Las indeed some lively 
stanzas, bnt the expression might be mended ; and the 
most striking part of the character had been already shewn 
in "Love for Love." His "Art of Pleasing" is founded 
on a vulgar but perhaps impracticable principle, and the 
staleness of the sense is not concealed by any novelty of 
illuBtration or elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to have hoped 
a lasting name, is totally neglected, and known only as it 
is appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded. Lis plays 
are likely to be read ; but, except what relates to the stage, 
I know not that Le has ever vmtten a stanza that is siing, 
or a couplet that is quoted. The general character of Lis 
Miscellanies is, that they shew little wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must be confessed that we are indebted 
for the correction of a national error, and for the cure of 
our Pindarick madness. He first taught the English 
writer's that Pindar's odes were regular ; and though cer- 
tainly he had not the Are requisite for the higher species 
joi lyrick poetry, he has shewn us that enthuaiam has its 
/pilea. and that in mere confusion there is neither grace 
I nor greatncEB. 
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SIB BICHABD BLACKMOBE is one of those men 
whoae writings have attra<;te(i much notioe, but o£ 
whose life and manners very little has been commimioated, 
and whose lot it has been to be much oftener mentioned by 
enemies than by friends.' 

He was the son of Robert Bla^kmore of Corsham in 
Wiltshire, styled by Wood Gentleaian, and supposed to 
hare been an attorney ; having Iviea for some time educated 
in a country- school, he was sent at thirteen to Weatmiuster ; 
and in 1668 was entered at Edmund-Hall iu Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A. June 3, 1676. and resided 
thirteen years ; a much longer time than it is usual to 
spend at the university ; and which be seems to have passed 
with very little attention to the business of the place ; for 
iu his poems, the ancient names of nations or places, which 
he often introduces, are pronounced by chance. He after- 
wards travelled ; at Padua he was made doctor of physick ; 
and, after having wandered about a year and a half on the 
Continent, returned home. 

In some part of his life, it is not known when, his indi- 
gence compelled him to teach a school ; an bumiliatioa 
with which, though it certainly lasted but a little while, ^ 
his enemies did not forget to reproach him, when he became 
conspicuous enough to excite malevolence ; »nd let it be 
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remembered for his honour, that to have been once a 
scbool-master is the only reproach which all the perspica- 
city of malice, animated by wit, has ever fiied upon bia 
private life. 

When be first engaged in the study of physiek, he in- 
quired, as he says, o£ Dr. Sydenham what authors be 
should read, and was directed by Sydenham to "Don 
Quixote ; " irkich, said he, w a very good book ; I read it gtUt. 
The perverseness of mankind makes it often mischievous 
in men of eminence to give way to merriment. The idle 
and the illiterate will long shelter themselves under this 
foolish apophthegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction, or sought 
for better, he commenced physician, and obtained high 
eminence and eitenaive practice. He became Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, April 12, 1687, being one of the 
thirty which, by the new charter of iting James, were added 
to the former Fellows.' His residence was in Cheapside, 
and bis friends were chiefly in the city. In the early parb 
of Blackmore's time, a citizen was a term of reproach ; and 
his place of abode was another topick to which his adver- 
saries had recourse, in the penury of scandal. 

Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by necessity 
but inclination, and wrote not for a livelihood but for 
fame ; or, if he may tell his own motives, for a nobler 
purpose, to engage poetry in the cause of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his first publick 
work was an heroick poem. He was not known as a maker 
of verses, till he published (in 1695) " Prince Arthur," ' in 



1716, and wbi named an Elect 
■Bignei) on October 2Snd, 17U2, 



■ He became Censor of Ihe Colt«g« ii 
on An|^t 2iDd, 17lfi, which office hs i 
A. fi. Bullen, pict. AW. Biag. 

■ PrinBt Artkur. An Heroick Poem in Ten Books, fol. It reached 
a second edition in 169S and third in 1T14; an enlarged edition ia 
twelve books appeared in 1697, 




ten books, written, as he relates, by enek ealtAt$ 
and im &ttch ocfoeional nncertain AoKrv at JUt 
forded, and jar iht greatest part in coiTm-Aomm*, or im 
pasting up and dotcn the streeU. For the latter part of 
this apolt^ he was accused of writing to the rHmUiny of 
kia tkariot-toheeh. He had read, he says, bnt lUlU /loefry 
ikimtghout Itig whole life; and for fifteen year$ be/orr had 
not teriUen an hundred verges, except one capy of Latift 

« in praise of afriend'e book. 

B thinks, and with some reason, that from sucli a per- 
e perfection cannot be expected ; but he finds an- 

r reason for the severity of his censurera, which ha 
expresBes in language such as Cheapside easily fiimiahed. 
/ am not free of the Poets Company, kaviiuj never kined lh« 
governor' ihands: mine is therefore not so miieh as a jiarmwnon- 
poem, hut a downright interloper. Those gentlefaen who carrjf 
on thMr poetical trade in a joint stock, would certainly do 
vAat they amid to sinJe and ruin an miHeensed adventurer, 
nottoithstanding I disturbed none of their factories, nor im- 
ported any goods they had ever dealt in. He had lived in 
the city till he had learned its note. 

That ■' Prince Arthur" found many readers, is certain; 
for in two years it hod three editions ; a very uncommon 
instance of favourable reception, at a time when literary 
curiosity was yet confined to particular classes of the 
nation. Such success naturally raised animosity ; and 
Dennis attacked it by a formal criticism, more tedious and 
disgusting than the work which he condemns. To this 
censure may be opposed the approbation of Locke and the 
admiration of Molineux,' which are found in their printed 
Letters. Molineui ' is particularly delighted with the Bonjj 
of Mopas, which is therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

' Locke'e Wotki, ei 1727. vol. iii. pp. 468-573. 
'' William Molyneux (1656-1698), mailiem»tici»n and 
There wbj> bIbo a Thomas Mol; neui, it correspondenE of Locki 
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It IB remarked by Pope,' that what raise* the kero often 
»ink» the man. Of Blackmore it may be said, that as the 
poet sinks, the man riaea ; the animadversions of Dennis, 
insolent and contemptuous as they were, raised in him no 
implacable resentment : he and his critick were afterwards 
friends ; and in one of his latter works he praises Dennis 
as eqiitd to BoiUau in poetry, and superior to him in critical 
abilUiee. 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise than 
pained by censure, and, instead of slackening, quickened 
his career. Having in two years produced tea books of 
" Prince Arthur," in two years more (1697) he sent into 
the world "King Arthur" in twelve. The provocation 
was now doubled, and the resentment of wita and criticks 
may be supposed to have increased in proportion. He 
found, however, advantages more than equivalent to all 
their outrages ; he was this year made one of the physicians 
in ordinary tfl king William, and advanced by him to the 
honour of knighthood, with a present of a gold chain and 
a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood to 
Lis new poem ; but IHng William was not very studious of 
poetry, and Blackmore perhaps had other merit: for he 
says, in his Dedication to '■ Alfred," ° that he had a greater 
part in the snt:eeegion of the houee of Sanoeer than ever he 
had boagted. 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Succession, or 
what he imagined himself to have contributed, cannot now 
be known. That he had been of considerable use, I doubt 
not but he believed, for I hold him to have been very 
honest ; but he might easily make a false estimate of his 
own importance ; those whom their virtue restrains from 
deceiving others, are often disposed by their vanity to 

' Ess. (Wi Man, Ft. iv, Aid. P. toI. ii. p. 81. 
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e themselres. Whether he promoted the Succession 
;, he at least approved it, aud adhered iavariably to 
his principles and party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry still contiaued ; and not long after 
(1700) he i>ublished a " Paraphrase on the Book of Job," 
and other parts of the Scripture. This performance Dry- 
den, who pursued him with great malignity, lived long 
enough to ridicide in a Prologue. 

The wits easily confederated against him, as Dryden, 
whose favour they almost all courted, was his professed 
adversary. He had besides given them reason for resent- 
ment, as, iu hia Preface to " Prince Arthur," he had said 
of the Dramatick Writers almost all that was alleged after- 
wards by Collier ; but Blackmore's censure was cold and 
general, Collier's was personal and ardent ; Blackmore 
taught his reader to dislike, what Collier incited him to 
abhor. 

In his Preface to " King Arthur " he endeavoured to 
gain at least one friend, aud propitiated Congreve by higher 
praise of his " Mourning Bride " than it has obtained from 
any other critick. 

The same year' he published a "Satire on Wit;" a 
proclamation of defiance which united the poets almost all 
against him, and which brought upon him lampoons and 
ridicule from every side. This he doubtless foresaw, and evi- 
dently despised ; nor should his dignity of mind be without 
its praise, had he not paid the homage to greatness which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himself by conferring that 
authority over the national taste, which he takes from the 
poets, upon men of high rank and wide influence, but of 
leas wit, and not greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheapaide, 
whose head cannot keep his poetry unmingled with trade. 



To hinder that intellectual bankruptcy which he affects to 
fear, he will erect a " Bank for Wit." 

In this poem he juatly censured Dryden's impurities, 
but praiBed his powers ; though in a subsequent edition 
he retained the satire and omitted the praise. What was 
hia reason I know not ; Dryden was then no longer in his 

His head still teemed with heroick poetry, and (1705) 
he published " Eliza " ' in ten books. I am afraid that the 
world was now weary of contending about Blackmore's 
heroes ; for I do not remember that by any author, serious 
or comical, I have found "Eliza" either praised or blamed. 
She dropped, as it seems, dtad-bom from the pretg. It is 
never mentioned, and was never seen by me till I borrowed 
it for the present occasion. Jacob " says, it it eorreeted, and 
revised for another impreeeion; but the labour of revision 
was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to the 
celebration of living characters ; and wrote a poem on the 
■' Kit-cat Club," and " Advice to the Poets how to celebrate 
the Duke of Marlborough ; " but on occasion of another 
year of success, thinking himself qualified to give more 
instruction, he again wrote a poem of "Advice to a Weaver 
of Tapestry." St«ele was then publishing the " T^tler ; " 
and looking round bim for something at which he might 
laugh, unluckily lighted on Sir Richard's work, and treated 
it with such contempt, that, as Fenton observes, he put 
an end to the species of writers that gave "Advice to 
Painters." 

Not long after (1712) he published "Crgation. a philo- 
sophical Poem," which has been, by my recommendation, 
inserted in the late collection. Whoever judges of this by 
any other of Blackmore's performances, will do it injury. 

' Eliia, UD Epic Poem in len books, folio, 1705. 
' Pottical Regisler, 1723, yol. ii. p, 10. 
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The prajee given by Addison (** Spec." 339) is too well 
knovu to be tranBcribed ; but some notice is due to the 
teetimony of DeiiniB, who calls it a " philosophical Poem, 
which hH.s equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of its 
Teraificatiou, and infinitely surpassed it in the solidity and 
strength of its reasoning." 

Why an author autpassea himself, it is natural to enquire. 
I have heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent bookseller, an 
account received by him from Ambrose Philips, " That 
Blackmore, as he proceeded in this poem, laid his manu- 
script from time to time before a club of wits with whom 
he associated ; and that every mau contributed, as he could, 
either improvement or correction ; so that," said Philips, 
" there are perhaps no where in the book, thirty lines together 
that now stand as they were originally written.'' 

The relation of Philips, I suppose, was true ; but when 
all reasonable, all credible allowance is made for thia 
friendly revision, the author will still retain on ample 
dividend of praise ; for to him must always be aaaigned the 
plan of the work, the distribution of its parts, the choice 
of topicks, the train of argument, and what is yet more, 
the general predominance of philoaophical judgement and 
poetical spirit. Correction seldom effects more than the 
suppression of faults ; a happy line, or a single elegance, 
may perhaps be added ; but of a large work the general 
character must always remain ; the original constitution 
can be very little helped by local remedies ; inherent and 
radical dullness will never be much invigorated by ex- 
trinsick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, would have I 
transmitted him to posterity among the first favourites of j ' 
the English Muse ; but to make verses was his transcen- 
dent pleasure, and as he was not deterred by censure, he 
was not satiated with praise. 

He deviated, however, sometimes into other tracks o 
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literature, and condescended to ent-ertain his readers with 
plain prose. Wten the "Spectator" stopped, he considered 
the polite world as destitute of entertainment ; ajid in 
concert with Mr, Hughes, who wrote every third paper, 
published three times a week the " Lay Monastery," ^ 
founded on the supposition that some literary men, whose 
characters are described, had retired to a house in the 

intry to enjoy philosophical leisure, and resolved to 
instruct the public, by communicating their disquisitions 
and amusements. Whether any real persons were con- 
cealed under fictitious names, is not known. The hero of 
the club is one Mr. .T^hntinn ; such a constellation of excel- 
lence, that his character shall not be suppreased, though 
there is no great genius in the design, nor skill in the 
delineation. 

" The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a gentleman 
that owes to Nature excellent faculties and an elevated 
genius, and to industry and application many acquired 
accomplishments. His taste is distinguishing, just and 
delicate ; his judgement clear, and his reason strong, 
accompanied with an imagination full of spirit, of great 
compass, and stored with refined ideas. He is a critick of 
the first rank ; and. what is bis peculiar ornament, he is 
delivered from the ostentation, malevolence, and super- 
cilious temper, that so often blemish men of that character. 
His remarks result from the nature and reason of things, 
and are formed by a judgement free, and unbiassed by the 
authority of those who have lazily followed each other in 
the same beaten track of thinking, and are arrived only at 
the reputation of acute grammarians and commentators ; 
men, who have been copying one another many hundred 
years, without any improvement ; or, if they have ventured 
farther, have only applied in a mechanical manner the 

' Tie Lay ^fonaatcry conaisled of KsMys, Disconrses, fte.. pDb&bed 
•inglj, onder the title of Tie Lay i!i.nk, 3nd ed., tT14. 
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nilee of antient criticks to modem vritin^, and with 
great labour discovered nothing but their own want of 
judgement and capacity. As Mr, Johnson penetrates to 
tiie bottom of his subjeet, by which means his observations 
are solid and natural, as weU as delicat«, go his design 
always to bring to light something useful and ornamental ; 
whence his character is the reverse to theirs, who have 
eminent abilities in insignificant knowledge, and a great 
felicity in finding out trifles. He is no less industrious to 
search out the merit of an author, than sagacious in dis- 
cerning his errors and defects ; and takes' more pleasure in 
commending the beauties than exposing the blemishes of 
a laudable writing ; like Horace, in a long work, he can 
bear some deformities, and justly lay them on the imper- 
fection of human nature, which is incapable of faultless 
productions. When an excellent Drama appears in 
publick, and by its intrinsick worth attracts a general 
applause, he is not stung with envy and spleen ; nor does 
he express a savage nature, in fastening upon the cele- 
brated author, dwelling upon his imaginary defects, and 
passing over his conspicuous excellences. He treats all 
writers upon the same impartial foot ; and is not, like the 
little criticks, taken up entirely in finding out only the 
beauties of the ancient, and nothing but the errors of the 
modem writers. Never did any one express more kind- 
ness and good nature to young and unfinished authors ; he 
promotes their interests, protects their reputation, ex- 
tenuates their faults, and seta ofE their virtues, and by hia 
candour guards them from the severity of his judgement. He 
is not like those dry criticks, who are morose because they 
cannot writ« themselves, but is himself master of a good 
vein in poetry ; and though he does not often employ it, 
yet he has sometimes entertained bis friends with his un- 
pubUshed performances." 

~ rest of the Lay Monks seem to be but feeble 
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mortals, in comparison with the gigantic Johnson ; who 
yet, with all his abilities, and the help of the fraternity, 
conld drlTe the publication but to forty papers, which were 
afterwards collected into a Tolume, and called in the title 
" A Sequel to the ' Spectators.' " 

Some rears afterwards {1716 and 1717) he published 
two volumes of Essays in prose, which can be com.mended 
. only as they are written for the highest and noblest pur- 
1 pose, the promotion of religion. Blackmore's prose is not 
the prose of a poet ; for it is languid, sluggish, and lifeless ; 
his diction is neither daring nor exact, his flow neither 
rapid nor easy, and his periods neither smooth nor strong. 
His account of WiLy^ shew with how little clearness 
he is content to think, and how little his thoughts are 
recommended by his language. 

" Aa to its efficient cause,.JFi( owes its production to 
/an extraordinary and peculiar temperament in the consti- 
tatioQ of the possessor of it, in which is found a concur- 
rence of regular and exalted ferments, and an aSuence of 
animal spirits, refined and rectified to a great degree of 
purity; whence, being endowed with vivacity, brightness, 
and celerity, as well in their reflexions as direct motions, 
they become proper instruments for the spritely operations 
of the mind ; by which means the imagination can with 
great fa«ihty range the wide field of Nature, contemplate 
an infinite variety of objects, and, by observing the simili- 
tude and disagreement of their several qualities, single out 
and abstract, and then suit and unite those ideas which 
will best serve its purpose. Hence beautiful allusions, 
surprising metaphors, and admirable sentimenta, are 
always ready at hand: and while the fancy is full of 
images collected from innumerable objects and their 
different qnaUties. relations, and habitudes, it can at 
pleasure dress a common notion in a strange but becoming 
garb ; by which, as before observed, the same thought will 
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■ppeor a new oiie, to the great delight and wonder of the 
hearer. What we call genius results from tliis particular 
hi^py complexion in the first formation of the person that 
enjoya it, and is Nature's gift, but diversified by varioua 
spetnfixik characters and limitations, as its active fire is 
blended and allayed by different proportions of phlegm, or 
reduced and regulated by the contrast of opposite ferments. 
Therefore, as there happens in the composition of a 
facetious genius a greater or less, though still an inferior, 
degree of judgement aud prudence, one man of wit will be 
varied and distinguished from another." 
- In these Essays he took little care to propitiate the 
wits ; for he scorns to avert their malice at the expenoe of 
virtue or of truth. 

" Several, in their books, have many aarcastical and 
spiteful strokes at rel^ion in general ; while others make 
themselves pleasant with the principles of the Christian. 
Of the last kind, this age has seen a moat audacious 
example in the book intituled, " A Tale of a Tub." Had 
this writing been published in a pagan or popish nation, 
who are justly impatient of all indignity offered to the 
established religion of their country, no doubt but the 
author would have received the punishment he deserved. 
But the fate of this impious buffoon is very different ; for 
in a protestant kingdom, zealous of their civil and re- 
ligious immunities, he has not only escaped affronts and 
the effects of publick resentment, but has been caressed 
and patronized by persons of great figure, and of all 
denominations. Violent party-men, who differed in all 
things besides, agreed in their turn to shew particular 
respect and friendship to this insolent derider of the 
worship of his country, till at last the reputed writer is not 
only gone off with impunity, but triumphs in his dignity 
and preferment. I do not know that any inquiry or search 
was ever made after this writing, or that any reward was 
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erer offered for the discovery of the author, or that the 
infamous \^o6k was ever condemned to be burnt in 
publick : whether this proceeds from the excessive esteem 
EUid love thB.t men in power, during the tate reign, had for 
wit, or their defect of zeal and concern for the Christian 
Eeligjon, will be determined best bv those who are best 
acquainted with their character." 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhorrence of 
a godleee author who has burlesqued a Psalm. Thia author 
was supposed to be Pope, who published a reward for any 
one that would produce the coiner of the accusation, but 
never denied it ; and was afterwards the perpetual and in- 
cessant enemy of Blackmore.' 

One of his Eaaays ia upon the Spleen, which Js treated 
by him BO much to his own satisfaction, that he has pub- 
lished the same thoughts in the same words ; first in the 
" Lay Monastery ; " then in the Eaaay j and then in the 
Preface to a Medical Treatise on the Spleen. One passage, 
which I have found already twice. I will here eshibit, be- 
cause I think it better imagined, and better expressed, 
than could be expected from the common tenour of hie 
prose: 

" — As the several combinations of splenetic mad- 
neaa and folly produce an infinite variety of irregular 
understanding, so the amicable accommodation and alliance 
between several virtues and vices produce an equal diver- 
sity in the dispositions and manners of mantcind ; whence 
it comes to pasa. that as many monstrous and absurd pro- 
ductions are found in the moral as in the intellectual 
world. How surprising ia it to observe among the least 
culpable men, some whose minds are attracted by heaven 
and earth, vrith a seeming equal force; some who are 
proud of humility; others who are censorious and un- 
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charitable, yet self-denying and devout ; some who 
contempt o£ the world with sordid avarice ; and others, 
who preserve a great degree of piety, with Ql-nature 
ungOTerned passions : nor are instances of this inconsistent 
mixture less frequent among bad men, where we often, 
with admiration, see persons at once generous and unjust, 
impious lovers of their country, laid flagitious heroes, good- 
natured sharpers, immoral men of honour, and libertines 
who will sooner die than change their rehgion ; and though 
it is true that repugnant coalitions of so high a degree are 
found but in a part of mankind, yet none of the whole 
mass, either good or bad, are intirely esempted from some 
absurd mixture." 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) became one of the 
Electe of the College of Pbysciane ; and was soon after 
(Oct. 1) chosen Censor. He seems to have arrived late, 
whatever was the reason, at his medical honours. 

Having succeeded so well in his book on " Creation," bj^. 
which he established the great piinciple of all Keligion, ho 
thought his undertaking impterfect, unless he likewise en- 
forced the truth of Revelation ; and for that purpose added 
another poem on "Redemption." ' He had likewise written, 
before his "Creation," three books on the "Nature o£ 
Man." '^ 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished for a 
more happy metrical version than they have yet obtained 
of the book of Psalms ; this wish the piety of Blackmore 
led him to gratify, and he produced (1721) " anew Version 
of the Psalms of David, fitted to the Tunes used in 
Churches ; " which, being recommended by the archbishops 
and many bishops, ob^ined a licence for its admission into 
pubhck worship ; but no admission has it yet obtained, nor 
has it any right to come where Brady aud Tate have got 

' Bedetnption, a Divine Poem in six hooka, 1722. 

' 7%e Nature of Man, appeared in 1711, in three books. 
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posaeBBiOD. Blackmore'a name must be tidded to those of 
many othera, who, by the same attempt, have obtained 
oaly the praise of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry ; there waa 
another monarch of this island, for he did not fetch his 
heroes from foreign countries, whom he considered as 
■worthy of the Epic muse, and he dignified Alfred (1723) 
■with twelve books. But the opinion of the nation was now 
settled ; a hero introduced by Blaekm.ore was not likely to 
find either respect or kindness ; " Alfred " took his place 
"by "Ehza" in silence and darkness; beneTolence waa 
ashamed to favour, and mahce was weary of insulting. Of 
his four Epic Poems, the first had such reputation and 
popularity as enraged the criticks ; the second waa at least 
known enough to be ridiculed ; the two last had neither 
friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if it seizes one 
part of a character corrupts all the rest by degrees. Black- 
more, being despised as a poet, was in time neglected as a 
physician ; bis practice, which was once invidiously great, 
forsook him in the latter part of his life ; but being by 
nature, or by principle, averse from idleness, he employed 
his unwelcome leisure in writing books on physick, and 
teaching others to cure those whom he could himself cure 
no longer, I know not whether I can enumerate all the 
treatises by which he has endeavoured to difEuse the art 
of healing ; for there is scarcely any distemper, of dread- 
ful name, which he has not taught his reader how to 
oppose. He has written on the small-pox, with a vehement 
invective against inoculation ; on consumptions, the spleen, 
the gout, the rheumatism, the king's-evil, the dropsy, the 
jaundice, the stone, the diabetes, and the plague.' 
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^■0f those books, if I had read them, it could not be 
ected that I should be alile to give a critical account. 
I hare been told that there is something in them of veia- 
tion and discontent, discovered by a perpetual attempt to 
degrade physick from its sublimity, and to represent it as 
attainable without much previous or concomitant learning. 
By the transient glances which I have thrown upon them, 
I have observed an affected contempt of the Ancients, and . 
a supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge. Of this | 
indecent arrogance the following quotation from his Preface 
to the " Treatise on the Small-pos " will afEord a speci- 
men ; in which, when the reader finds, what I fear is true, 
that when he was censuring Hippocrates he did not know 
the difference between aphorUm, and apophthegm, he will 
not pay miich regard to his determinations concerning 
ancient learning. 

" As for this book of Aphorisms, it is like my lord 
Bacon's of the same title, a book of jests, or a grave col- 
lection of trite and trifling observations ; of which though 
many are true and certain, yet they signify nothing, and 
may afford diversion, but no instruction ; most of them 
being much inferior to the sayings of the wise men of 
Greece, which yet are so low and mean, that we are enter- 
tained every day with more valuable sentiments at the 
table-conversation of ingenious and learned men." 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total disgrace, 
and will therefore quote from another Preface a passage 
leas reprehensible. 

" Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and unjust 
to me, by wresting and forcing my meaning in the Preface 
to another book, as if I condemned and exposed all learn- 
ing, though they knew I declared that I greatly honoured 
and esteemed all men of superior literature and erudition ; 
and that I only undervalued f alseor superficial learning, that 
signifies nothing for the service of mankind ; and that, as 
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■to physict, I eipreaaly affirmed that learning must be 
.joined with natiye genius to make a phyBician of the first 
rank ; but if those talents are se]}arated, I asserted, and do 
fltill insist, that a man of native sagacity and diligence, will 
■prove a more able and useful practiaer, than a heavy 
notional scholar, encumbered with a heap of confuaed 
ideas." 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but produced 
likewise a work of a different kind, " A true and impartial 
Bostorj of the Conspiracy against King William, of 
glorious Memory, in the Tear 1695." ' This I have never 
*een, but suppose it at least compiled with integrity. He 
engaged likewise in theological controversy, and wrote two 
books against the Arians ; " Just Prcjudiras against the 
Arian Hypothesis ;" ^ and "Modern Arians unmasked."^ 
Another of his works is "Natural Theology, or Moral 
Duties considered apart from Positive ; with some Obser- 
vations on the Desirableness and Necessity of a super- 
natural Bevelation." ' This was the last book that he 
pubhshed. He left behind him " The accomplished 
Preacher, or an Essay upon the Divine Eloquence ; " ' 
■which was printed after his death by Mr. White of Nay- 
land in Essex, the minister who attended his death-bed, 
and testified the fervent piety of hia last hours. He died 
on the eighth of October, 1729. 

Blackmore, by the unremitted enmity of the wits, whom 
he provoked more by his virtue than his dulneas, has been 
exposed to worse treatment than he deserved ; his name 
was so long used to point every epigram upon dull writers, 

' 8to, pnbliahed 1723. 

' 1721, II second edition published 1725. 

' t7ai, 8to. 

* ITEBj 8vo. 

' Edited and published bjlheHev. John White,of Nayland, in 



that it became at last a bye-word of contempt : but it d 
serveB observation, that malignity takes hold only of I 
writingB, and that his Ufe passed without reproach, even 
when his boldness of reprehension naturally turned upon 
Jiim many eyea desirous to espy faults, which many tongues 
would have made haste to publish. But those who could 
not blame, could at least forbear to praise, aud therefore 
of his private life aud domestick character there are no 
memorials. 

As an author be may justly claim the honours of mag- 
nanimity. The incessant attacks of his enemies, whether 
serious or merry, are never discovered to have disturbed 
hia quiet, or to have lessened his confidence in himself ; 
they neither awed him to silence nor to caution ; they 
neither provoked him to petulance, nor depressed him to 
complaint. While the distributors of literary fame were 
endeavouring to depreciate and degrade bim, he either 
despised or defied them, wrote on as he had written before, 
and never turned aside to quiet them by civility, or repress 
them by confutation. 

He depended with great security on his own powers, and 
perhaps was for that reason less diUgent in perusing books. 
Hin literature was, I think, but small. What he knew of 
antiquity, I suspect him to have gathered from modem 
compilers : but though be could not boast of much critical 
knowledge, his mind was stored with general principles, 
and he left minute researches to those whom he considered 
a.s little minds. 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poems. 
Having formed a magnificent design, he was careless of 
particular and subordinate el^Eunces ; he studied no 
niceties of veraifieation ; be waited for no felicities of faucy ; 
but caught bis first thoughts in the firet words in which 
they were presented : nor does it appear that he saw beyond 
his own performances, or had ever elevated bis views to 
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that ideal perfection which every genius bom to excel is 
condemned always to pursue, and never overtake. In the 
firet suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced; he 
thought them good, and did not seek for better. His 
works may be read a long time without the occurrence of 

gle line tJiat stands prominent from the rest. 
I The poem on " Creation " has, however, the appearance 
f of more circumspection ; it wants neither harmony of 
numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance of diction : it 
I has either been written with great care, or, what cannot 
be imagined of so long a work, with such felicity as made 



Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and descrip- 
|tion. To reason in verse, is allowed to be difficult ; but 
iBlackmore not only reasons in verse, but very often reasons 
Ipoetically ; and finds the art of uniting ornament with 
strength, and ease with closeness. This is a skill which 
Pope might have condescended to learn from him, when he 
.needed it so much in his Moral Essays. 

In his descriptions both of life and nature, the poet and 
the philosopher happily co-operate ; truth ia recommended 
by elegance, and elegance sustained by truth. 

In the structure and order of the poem, not only the 
greater parta are properly consecutive, but the didactick and 
illustrative paragraphs are so happily mingled, that labour 
is relieved by pleasure, and the attention is led on through 
a long succession of varied excellence to the or^nal posi- 
tion, the fundamental principle of wisdom and of virtue. 

As the heroick poems of Blackmore are now little read, 
it is thought proper to insert, as a specimen from " Prince 
Arthur," the song of Mopas mentioned by Moliueux.' 

" Bnt thnt which Arthur with most pleasure heard, 
Were noble strains, by Mopas sung the bard, 

' Locke's Works, 1727, vol. ilE. p. 572. 
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Who to his harp in lofty verse began, » 

And through the secret maze of Nature ran. 

He the great Spirit sung, that all things fiUM, 

That the tumultuous waves of Chaos stilled; 

Whose nod disposed the jarring seeds to peace, 

And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 

All Beings we in fruitful Nature find, 

Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind ; 

Streams of his unexhausted spring of power. 

And cherished with his influence, endure. 

He spread the pure cerulean fields on high, 

And archM the chambers of the vaulted sky, 

Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 

Adorn*d with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 

His hand directed all the tuneftil spheres. 

He turn'd their orbs, and polish*d all the stars. 

He fiird the Sun*s vast lamp with golden light, 

And bid the silver Moon adorn the night. 

He spread the airy Ocean without shores. 

Where birds are wafted with their feathered oars. 

Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 

From the warm earth, and cloud the smiling skies. 

He sung how some, chilPd in their airy flight. 

Fall scatterM down in pearly dew by night. 

How some, rais'd higher, sit in secret steams 

On the reflected points of bounding beams ; 

Till, chill'd with cold, they shade th' etherial plain, 

Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain. 

How some, whose parts a slight contexture show, 

Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow. 

How part is spun in silken threads, and clings 

Entangled in the grass in glewy strings. 

How others stamp to stones, with rushing sound 

Fall from their crystal quarries to the ground. 

How some are laid in trains, that kindled fly 

In harmless fires by night, about the sky. 

How some in winds blow with impetuous force. 

And carry ruin where they bend their course : 

While some conspire to form a gentle breeze. 

To fan the air, and play among the trees. 
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How BOme, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud, 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud ; 

That CTBcka, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were downwards hnrl'd. 

He sung how earth's wide hall, at Jove's command, 

Did in the midst on airy colurooH stand. 

And how the Bonl of plants, in prison held. 

And bound with sluggish fetters, lies conceai'd. 

Till with the Spring's warm beams, almost releast 

From the dull weight, with which it laj opprest. 

Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming earth. 

Heave up, and labour with the sprouting birth : 

The active spirit freedom seeks in vain. 

It orI; works and twists a stronger chain. 

Urging its prison's sidei to break a waj. 

It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to staj : 

Till, having form'd its living house, it rears 

Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 

Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grove, 

Whose stately trunk fierce stormB can scarcely move. 

Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 

Does round the elm its purple clusters twine. 

Hence painted flowers the smiling gardens bleea. 

Both with their fragrant scent and gaudy dress. 

Hence the white lily in full beauty grows, 

Hence the blue violet, and blushing rose. 

He sung how sun-beams brood upon the earth, 

And in the glebe hatch such a numerous birth ; 

Which way the genial warmth in Summer storms 

Turns putrid vapours to a bed of wonns ; 

How rain, transtbrra'd by this proliflck power, 

Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 

He sung the embryo's growth within the womb, 

And how the parts their various shapes assume. 

With what rare art the wondrous structure's wrought, 

From one crude moss to such perfection brought ; 

That DO part useless, none misplac'd we see, 

None are forgot, and more would monstrous be." 
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THE brevity with which I am to write the aceoimt ol 
Elijah Fenton is not the effect of indifference or 
negligence. 1 haTC soug-ht intelligence among hia relations 
in his native county, but have not obtained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle in Staffordshire,' of aa 
ancient family, whose estate was very considerable ; but 
he was the youngest of twelve children, and being there- 
fore necessarily destined to some lucrative employment, 
was sent first to school, and afterwards to Cambridge j ' 
but, with many other wise and virtuous men, who at that 
time of discord and debate consulted conscience, whether 
well or ill informed, more than interest, he doubted the 
I^ality of the government, and, refusing to qualify him- 
self for pubhct employment by the oaths required, left the 
university vrithout a degree ; but I never heard that the 
enthusiasm of opposition impelled him to separation from, 
the church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven out a 
commoner of Nature, excluded from the regular modes of 

' He wfta bora May SO, 1683, at Shelton, npar Stoke, in Stafford, and 
was the jonngeEt of eleven children of John Fenton, an attornej-at-law, 
and one of the coroners for the coHnty of Staffbrd. Hi9 father died in 
1694, und his grave in the ehuccbyardof Sloke-upiin-TrentbeBrnH Latin 
inscription fram the pen of bi^ son. Old Shelton Hall, in which Fenton 
woa bom, was destroyed by fire 32nd May, 1B53.^P. Cumbimshui. 

^ Fenton matriculated pensioner of JeauB College, 5 July, 1701, B,A. 
1704-5, and M.A. as a member of Trinity Hall, in 1736. 
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profit and prosperitv, and reduced to pick up a bTelihood 
vmcertain and fortuitous ; but it must be remembered that 
he kept Ida name unsullied, and never suffered bimself to 
be reduced, like too many of the same sect, to mean arts 
and dishonourable shifts. Whoever mentioned Fenton, 
mentioned him with honour. 

The life that passes in penury, must necessarily pass in 
obsciirity. It is impossible to trace Fenton from year to 
year, or to discover vhat means he used for his support. 
He was a while secretary to Charles earl of Orrery ' in 
Handera, and tutor to his young son," who afterwards 
mentioned him with great esteem and tenderness. He was 
at one time assistant in the school of Mr. Bonwicke in 
Surrey ; and at another kept a school for himself at Seven- 
oaks in Kent, which he brought into reputation ; but was 
persuaded to leave it (1710) by Mr. St. John, with pro- 
mises of a more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, seem not to hare 
been remarkably rigid. He wrote with great zeal and 
affection the praises of queen Anne, and very vrillingly and 
liberally estolled the duke of Marlborough, when he was 
(1707) at the height of Ms glory. 

He expressed still more attention to Marlborough and 
his family by an elegiac Pastoral on the marquis of Bland- 
ford, which could be prompted only by respect or kindness j 
for neither the duke nor dutohess desired the praise, or 
liked the cost of patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the company 
of the wita of his time, and the amiableness of bis manners 



' Died 1731. Bi'ieditioaotx.be EpiflU) of F>ialaTU,^ab\i!hed 1695, 
M to the famous controveraj in which Bentlej was so greatly disljn- 
gaisbed. The wire or (he ^reat Earl of Cork, and the mother of the 
raL« of Bojles was a Fenton — P. CuKMlHcaAH. 

' John, born 1707, died 176-1, the biognpher oFgwilt and the friend 



'made him loved wherever he waa known. Of his friend- 
ship to Southera and Pope there are lasting monuments. 

He published in 1707 ' a collection of poems. 

By Pope he waa once placed in a station that might have 
been of great advantage. Craggs, when he was advanced 
to be secretary of stat« (about 1720), feeling hia own want 
of literature, desired Pope to procure him an instructor, 
by whose help he might supply the deficiencies of his 
education. Pope recommended Fenton, in whom Cragga 
found all that he was aeeking. There waa now a proapect 
of ease and plenty ; for Fenton had merit, and Cragga had 
generosity : but the small-pox suddenly put an end to the 
pleasing expectation.^ 

When Pope, after the great aucceaa of hia " Iliad," 
undertook the "Odyssey," being, as it seems, weary of 
translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. Twelve 
hooka he took to himaelf , and twelve he distributed between 
Broome and Fenton: the books allotted to Fenton were 
the first, the fourth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth." 
It is observable that he did not take the eleventh, which 
he had before translated into blank verse, neither did 
Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. How the two ■ 
aasociatea performed their parta is well known to the [ 
readers of poetry, who have never been able to distinguish! 
their books from those of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed hia tragedy of "Mariamne;" 
to which Southern, at whose house it was written, is said 
to have contributed such hints as his theatrical experience 
supplied. "Vyiien it was shewn to Cibber it waa rejected by 

' ThU daw should be 1717. The volame (Bvo.) was pubHahed by 
Lintat, and dedicAted to Charles, Earl of QrreTy. 

' Vid. tapr. p. 122. 

' Warton's Essay on Pope, vol. i. p. 30S. Vid. infr. Life of Brot/me. 
The MSS. of three of Fenian's hooka are ia the British Muaeam. The 
first nnd fourth are muph altered by. Pope, the twentieth yery little. 
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hiiii. with the additional insolence of advising Fenton to 
engage himself in some employment of honest labour, by 
which he might obtain that support which he could never 
hope from his poutry. The play was acted at the other 
theatre; and the petulance of Gibber was confuted, though 
perhaps not shamed, by general applause, Fento'n's profits 
are said to have amounted to near a thousand pounds, 
with which he discharged a debt contracted by his atten- 
dance at court'. 
I Penton seems to have had some peculiar system of ver- 

II sification. " Mariamue " is written in lines of ten syllables, 
with few o£ those redundant terminations which the 
drama not only admits but requires, as more nearly ap- 
proaching to real dialogue. The tenor of his verse is so 
nniform that it cannot be thought casual ; and yet upon 
what principle he so constructed it, is difficult to dis- 
cover. 
The mention of hia play brings to my mind a very t rifling 
occurrence. Fenton was one day in the company of 
Broome hia associate, and Ford a clei^yman,' at that time 
too well known, whose abilities, instead of furnishing con- 
yivial merriment to the voluptuous and dissolute, might 
have enabled him to excel among the virtuous and the 
wise. They determined aU to see the "Merry Wives of 
Windsor," which was acted that night ; and Fenton, as a 
^ dramatick poet, took them to the stage-door; where the 
door-keeper enquiring who they were, waa told that they 
^^^ were three very necessary men. Ford, Broome, and Penton. 
^^^L The name in the play, which Pope restored to Brook, was 
^^^P then Broome. 

^^f^ It was perhaps after his play that he undertook to revise 

the punctuation of Milton's Poems, which, as the author 

neither wrote the original copy nor corrected the press, 

' Johnaon's coium. See Boawell'i Johiuon, vol. i. p. 10; roL iii. 

p. 347. 
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■was supposed capable of amendment. To this edition ' he 
prefixed a short and elegant account of Milton's life, writ- 
ten at once with tenderness and integrity. 

He published likewise (1729) a very splendid edition of 
Waller, witb notes often useful, often entertaining, bat too 
mucli extended by long quotations from Clarendon. Ulus- 
trations drawn from a book so easUy consulted, should be 
made by reference rather than transcription. 

The latter part of his life was ealm and pleasant. The 
relict of Sir William Trumbal invited him, by Pope's re- 
commendation, to educate her son ; whom he first in- 
structed at home, and then attended to Cambridge. The 
lady aftervmrds detained him with her as the auditor of 
her accounts. He often wandered to London, and amused 
himself with the conversation. of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Eaathampstead in Berkshire, the 
seat of the lady Trumbal ; and Pope, who had been always 
hia friend, honoured him with an epitaph," of which he 
borrowed the two first lines from Crashaw. 

Fenton was tul! and bulky, inclined to corpulence, which 
he did not lessen by much exercise; for he was very 
sluggish and sedentary, rose late, and when he had risen, 
aat down to hia book or papers, A woman, that once 
waited on him in a lodging, told him, as she said, that he 
would lie a-bed, and be fed mtk a spoon. This, however, 
was not the worst that might have been prognosticated ; 
for Pope says, in his Letters, that he died of indolence ; ' 
but his immediate distemper was the gout. 

Of hia morals and his conversation the account is uni- 
form : he was never named but with praise and fondness, 
as a man in the highest degree amiable and excellent. 
Such was the character given him by the earl of Orrery, 

' Publiflhed 1727. Vid. tupr. vol. i. p. 93. Life of Milton. 

' Fid. infr. vol. iii. 

" Pope to Gay, July 20, 1730. 
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iis pupil ; sacli is the teatimoiiy of Pope,* and sach were 
the sufErages of all who could boast of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life ' a story is told, which 
ought not to be forgotten. He used, in the latter part of 
his time, to pay his relations in the country an yearly 
■risit. At an entertainment made for the family by his 
elder brother, he observed that one of his sisters, who had 
married unfortunately, was absent ; and found, upon en- 
quiry, that distress had made her thought unworthy of 
invitation. As she was at no great distance, he refused to 
sit at the teble till she was called, and, when she had taken 
her place, was carefnl to shew her particular attention. 

His collection of poems is now to be considered. The 
" ode to the Sun " * is written upon a common plan, with- 
out unconunon sentiments ; but its greatest fault is its 
length. No poem shonld be long of which the purpose is 
only to strike the fancy, without enlightening the under- 
Btanding by precept, ratiocination, or narrative. A blaze 
first pleases, and then tires the sight. 

Of "Florelio" it is sufficient to say that it is an occasional 
pastoral, which implies something neither natural dot 
artificial, neither comick nor serious. 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defectiTe, As 
the sentiments are pious, they cannot easily be new ; for 
what can be added to topicks on which successive ages 
have been employed ! 

• Spence. — Johbsos, 



> The Life of FaUm, in Cibbef'B lAva o/ llu PeeU, toL It. p. 164. 
la Wud'B Biit. ef lie Bvroagh of Sfott-upat-Tremt, 1843, tbm« ii > 
fii« of PeDloD, whkli was revbed b; s member of the fainilj. The 
bckik also comains a Portniit of ihe Poet, and an engraving of Shelton 
Old Hall, his birthplace. 

■ (M« fa lit 5m /or lit Xiv Vmr , 1 rOT), pnblished in folio, by 
13. Thiswas Fenton'i first publication. — P-CciraiKoaii, 
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Of the " Paraphrase on Isaiah " nothing yery favourahle 
' can be said. Sublime and solemn prose gains little by al 
change to blank verse ; and the paraphrast has deserted 
hia original, by admitting images not Asiatick, at least not 
JadaJcal : 

" Returning Peace, 

Dore-ejed, and rob'd in white — " 

Of bis petty poems some are very trifling, without any 
thing to be praised either in the thou^t or expression. 
He is unlucty in bis competitions ; he tells the same idle 
tale with Congreve, and does not tell it so well. He trans- 
lates from Ovid the same epistle aa Pope ; but I am afraid 
not with equal happiness. 

To examine his performances one by one would be 
tedious. His translation from Homer into blank verse 
will find few readers while another can be had in rhyme. 
The piece addressed to Lambarde is no disagreeable speci- 
men of epistolary poetry ; and his ode to the lord Gower 
was pronounced by Pope the nest ode in the English 
language to Dryden's " Cecilia," Penton may be justly 
styled an excellent versifyer and a good poet. 

Whatever I have said of Fenton is confirmed by Pope in 
a Letter, by which he communicated to Broome an account 
of his death. 



The Eev". Mb. Bboome. 
At Pm-HAJH, near H4klehtonb 



I 



D" SiK, 

I intended to write to you on this melancholy sub- 
;, the death of Mr. Fenton, before y" came ; but stay'd 
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W to have informd myself & jou of j" drciunstajices of it. 
All T hear is, that he felt a Gradual Decay, tho so early in 
Life. & wae declining for 5 or 6 months. It wae not, as I 
apprehended, the Gout in his Stomach, but I belieTe rather 
a Complication first of G-ross Homors. as he wa^ naturally 
corpulent, not discharging themselves, as he used no sort 
of Exercise. No mui better bore y* approaches of his 
DifisotutioQ (as I am told) or with less ostentation yielded 
up his Being. The great Modesty w" you know was 
natural to him, and y' great Contempt he had for all Sorts 
of Vanity & Parade, never appeared more than in his last 
moments: He had a conscious Satis^tion (no doubt) in 
acting right, in feeling himself honest, true, & un-pret«ad- 
ing to more than was his own. So he dyed, as he lived, 
with that secret, yet suffident, Contentment. 

As to any Papers left l>ehind him, I dare say they can 
be but few ; for this reason. He never wrote out of Vanity, 
or thought much of the Applause of Men. I know an 
Instance where he did his utmost to conceal his own merit 
that way ; and if we join to this his natural Love of Ease, 
I fancy we must expect tittle of this sort : at least I hear 
of none except some few further remarks on Waller (w* 
his cautious integrity made him leave an order to be given 
to Mr. Tonson) and f-erhaps, tho tis many years since I 
saw it, a Translation of V first Book of Oppian. He had 
begun a Tragedy of Dion, liut made small progress in it. 

As to his other Affairs, he dyed poor, but honest, leaving 
no Debts, or Legacies ; eieept of a few p^ to Mr. Trumbull 
and my Lady, in token of respect, Gratefulness, & mutual 



I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this amiable, 
quiet, deserving, unpretending, Christian and Philosophical 
character, in His Epitaph, There Truth may be spoken in 
a few words : as for Flourish, & Oratory, & Poetry, I leave 
tliem to younger and more lively Writers, such as love 
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writing for writing sake, & w** rather show their own Fine 
Parts, y" Report the valuable ones of any other man. So 
the Elegy I renounce. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the loss of so 
worthy a man, and a Friend to us both. Now he is gone, 
I must tell you he has done you many a good office, & set 
your character in y® fairest light, to some who either mis- 
took you, or knew you not. I doubt not he has done the 
same for me. 

Adieu : Let us love his Memory, and profit by his 
example. I am very sincerely 

D^ Sir 
Your affectionate 

& real Servant 

A. Pope. 

Aug. 29*^, 1730. 
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TOHN GAT, deeeended from aa old family that liad been 
long itt posseBaion of the maoour of Goldworthy • in 
ievOQshire, was bom in 1688, at or near Barnstaple, where 
le was educated by Mr, Luuk, who taught the school of 
hat town with good reputation, and, a little before he 
retired from it, published a volume of Latin and English 
reraes. Under such a master he was likely to form a. 
taste for poetry. Being bom without prospect of here- 
ditary riches, he was sent to London in his youth, and 
placed apprentice with a ailk-mercer. 

How long ' he continued behind the counter, or with 
what d^ree of softuees and dexterity he received and 
accommodated the Ladies, as he probably took no delight 
in telling it, is not known. The report ia, that he wa» 
Boon weary of either the restraint or aerviUty of his occupa- 
tion, and easily persuaded his master to discharge him. 
The dutcheas of Monmouth,' remarkable for inflexible- | 

* Goldwirthi/ (Joes not appear in the Villare. — Johssob.' 



' Mr. Cunningbam mentions that lie possessed a copy of a poem 
called Wite, wriHen bj Gay in MiUonian verse, publiahed 170S. 

Lady Mary Scot, daughter and heiress of the Dake of Buccleugh, 
of tbe Duke of Monmouth, natnral son of Charles II,, who was 
ed ID tbe reign of Junes II. 
^e Index fillarU, an exact Eegister of Towiu, Villages, &c. 
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perseverance in her demand to be treated aa a princess, in 
1712 ' took Gay iato her service aa aecretarj : fey quitting 
a shop for such service, he might gain leisure, but he cer- 
tainly advanced little in the boast of independence. (H 
hia leisure he made so good use, that he published ii'~ 
year a poem on " Bural Sports," ' and inscribed it to Jf' 
Pope, who was then rising fast into reputation. Pope wjj^ j 
pleaded with the honour ; and when he became aequainte | 
with Gay, found such attractions in his manners and colc I 
versation, that he seems to have received him into hiit 
inmost confidence ; and a friendship was formed between" 
them which lasted to their separation by death, without". 
any known abatement on either part. Gay was the general 
favourite of the whole association of wits ; but they re- 
garded him as a play-fellow rather than a partner, and 
treated him with more fondness than respect. 

, Nest year ' he published " The Shepherd's Week," six 
English Pastorals, in which the images are drawn from 

\ real life, s\ich as it appears among the rusticks in parts of 
England remote from London. Steele, in some papers of 
the " Guardian," ' had praised Ambrose Philips, as the 
Pastoral writer that yielded only to Theocritus, Virgil, and 
Spenser. Pope, who had also published Pastorals, not 
pleased to be overlooked, drew up a comparison of his own 
compositions with those of Philips," in which he covertly 
gave himself the preference, while he seemed to disown it. 
Not content with this, he is supposed to have incited Gay 
to vtrite the " Shepherd's Week," to shew, that if it be 

' In ihia year Gay published The Story of Arachiie, from Ovid, in 
Lintut's &nt Miacellaay (known bb Pope's), w.th bis name. 

» Pnbliflhed byTonson, 1713, fol. 

' 1714. lid. in/r. p. 269. 

■■ The Guardian, April 15 and 17,bnt Mr. C'unninsliBm bellevea these 
numbers to hnve been written by Tiukell. 

= Za* GHar./ian, April 27, 1713. I 



lecessaiy to copj nature with minuteoeBa, rural life must 
be esliibited such a,B groasness and ignorance have made it, ' 
So far the plan was reasonable ; but the Pastorals ai« in- 
troduced by a " Proeme," written with such imitation as 
f^y could attain of obsolete language, and by consequence 
I.1A style that waa never spoken nor written in any age or 
IP any place. 

f) Bat the effect of reality and truth became conspicuouB, ^ 

"en when the intention was to shew them groveling and 

sgraded. These Pastorals became popular, and werej 

I lead with delight, as just representations of rural manners i 

: jjid occupations, by those who had no interest in the ' 

' rivalry of the poets, nor knowledge of the critical dispute. 

la 1713' be brought a comedy called "The Wife of 

I Bath" upon the stage, but it received no applause; he 

[ printed it, however ; and seventeen years after, having 

altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it more to the 

Ipublick taste, he offered it again to the town ; but, though 
he was flushed with the success of the " Beggar's Opera," 
had the mortification to see it again rejected, 
I In the last year of queen Anne's life, Gay was made 
I secretary to the earl of Clarendon, ambassador to the court 
of Hanover.' This was a station that naturally gave him 
hopes of kindness from, every party ; but the Queen's death 
put an end to her favours, and he had dedicated his 
" Shepherd's Week " to Bolingbroke, which Swift con- 
sidered as the crime that obstructed all kindness from the 
house of Hanover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right which 
' bis office had given bim to the notice of the royal family. 
J On the arrival of the princess of Wales,' he wrote a poem, 
' and obtained so much favour, that both the Prince and 

• ThiBwa»in 171S. See Cose's Zj/e 0/ Gay, and ed. 1797, p. 17. 
" The Embaaaj* ai CInreridon lasted only tiliteeD dikya. 
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PrmceBa went to see his " Wtat d'ye call it," ' a, kind of 
mock-tragedy, in wkicli the images were comick, and the 
action grave ; so that, as Pope relates. Mr. Cromwell,' who 
could not hear what was said, was at a loss how to reconcile 
the laughter of the audience with the solemnity of the scene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but little ; 
hut it was one of the lucky trifles that give pleasure by 
novelty, and was so much favoured by the audience, that 
envy appeared against it in the form of criticism ; and 
Griffin a player, in conjunction with Mr. Theobald,' a man 
afterwards more remarkable, produced a pamphlet called 
the " Key to the What d'ye call it ; " which, says Gay,' 
calls me a hloclchead, and Mr. Pope a knave. 

But Fortune has always been inconstant. Not long 
afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to entertain the town 
with " Three Hours after Marriage ; " a comedy written, as 
there is sufficient reason for believing, by the joint assis- 
tance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One purpose of it was to 
bring into contempt Dr. Woodward ' the Fossilist, a man 

' G«y pvBs Pope a. ladiDitnia acconnt of the first pBrforniaiico of this 
farce in a Ull«r dated March 19, 1 715, and relates tlie stiirj of the deaf 
Mr. Cromwell. In this play was (he charming hallad, Sweet WiUiam'a 
FartimU to Black-eyed Susan. This ballad was burlcsquiid, and formed 
te ballad oil the Pretendet'e Jiight, and eorrovful lavientalion for 
Ids late disappmatment in Scotland. 

" Henry Cromwell, vid. infr. vol. iii. Life of Pope. 

' Lewis Theobald (died 1744), published an edition of SAekifpain, 
ailh nolo explanatory and critical, in 1733, which proved more auccesH- 
fill Ihao Pope's edition (1725). For his superior accuracy Theobald was 
puniBhed in the Dniunad. See Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 248, ei seg. 

* Gay and Pope loCongreve, April 7, 1715, 

' John Woodward, M.D. (iGfi5-1728), acquired a splendid repulMioo 
by hia writiugs on Geology, &o. His first work was An Kisay toward a 
Xalaral HisioTy of the Earth and Terratrial Bodies, etpecially MineraU, 
as also rf the Sea, Eivera, and Springe, with on AccotaU of the Thuvenat 
Deluge, and the effect it had upon the Earth. 169&. 8io. He afler- 
•rards published several works on Fossils, Antiquities, &c., &c. 



not really or justly contemptible. It had the fate trhich 
such outrages deserve : the scene in which Woodward was 
directly and appareotly ridiuuled, by the introduction of a 
mummy aad a crocodile, disgusted the audience, and thQ< 
performance was driven ofE the stage with general cou- 
demnation.' 

Gay is represented aa a man easily incited to hope, and 
deeply depressed when his hopes were disappointed. Thia 
is not the character of a hero ; but it may naturally imply 
something more generally welcome, a soft and civil com- 
panion. Whoever is apt to hope good from others is 
diligent to please them ; but he that believes his powers 
strong enough to force their own way, commonly tries only 
to please himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine that those who 
laughed at the " What d'ye call it " would raise the fortune 
of its author ; and finding nothing done, sunk into dejec- 
tion. His friends endeavoured to divert him. The earl 
of Burlington sent him (1716) into Devonahii-e; the year 
after, Mr. Pulteney ' took him to Aix ; and in the following 
year lord Harcourt invited him to his seat, where, during 
his visit, the two rural lovers were killed with lightning, J 
aa is particularly told in Pope's Letters. ' 1 

Being now generally known, he published (1720) his ' 
Poema ' by subscription with such success, that he raised 
a thousand pounds ; and called his friends to a consulta- 
tion, what use might be beat made of it. Lewis, the 
steward of lord Oxford, advised him to intrust it to the 
funds, and live upon the interest ; Arbuthnot bad him 
intrust it to Providence, and live upon the principal ; Pope . 



' Cibbcr played Flotwell, when this play was brought o 
Lane, Jan. IS, 17IG-1T. 

■ AnorwBrdB Karl of Bath. 

' Poana on Seceral Occaaioits, 2 vols. 4lo. 1720. Amo 
scribers Lord Borlington's name ocf iirs for tifty copies. 
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directed him, and was seconded by Swift, to purchase im 
antiuity. 

Giay in that diaastrous year * had a present from young 
Craggs of some South -sea-stoek, and once supposed Mm- 
Belf to be master of twenty thousand pounds. His friends 
persuaded bim to sell his share ; but he dreamed of dignity 
and splendour, and could not bear to obstruct his own 
fortune. He waa then importuned to sell as much as 
would purchase an hundred a year for life, which, says 
Fenton, wUl make you sure of a clean ghirt and a ghoulder 
of mfotton every day. This counsel was rejected ; the 
profit and principal were lost, and Gay sunk under the 
calamity so low that his life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends,' among whom Pope seems to 
have shewn particular tenderness, hia health waa restored; 
and, returning to hia studies, he wrote a tragedy called 
" The Captivea," which he was invited to read before the 
princess of Wales. When the hour came, he saw the 
prjnceaa and her ladies all in expectation, and advancing 
with reverence, too great for any other attention, stumbled 
at a stool, and falhng forwards, threw down a weighty 
Japan screen. The princess started, the ladies screamed, 
and poor Gay after all the disturbance was etill to road his 
play. 

The fate of "The Captives."' which was acted at Druij^ 



* Spent 






' In 1723 Gay wits appointed Commissioner of lie Stale Loltery, 
■wliich he infonred Swift "will be worth £150," but he enjoyed this plate 
only two years. Coic, Life nf Gay, p. 25. 

' ThiB play was acted seven nights, and the author's third night being 
by command of the Princess, it is probable thai he gained a coniiderable' 

•a by her patnint^. Ibid. p. 23. 



»Ed. [ 



}. 214. 



Lane in 172B, I know not ; but lie now thought himeelf in 
favour, and undertook (1726) to write a volume of Fables 
for the improvement of the young duke of Cumberland. 
For this he is said to have been promised a reward, which 
he had doubtless magnified with all the wild expectations 
of indigence and vanitv. 

JText year the Prince aud Princess became King and 
Queen, and Gay was to be great and happy ; but upon the 
settlement of the household he found himaeK appointed 
gentleman-usher to the princess Louisa.' By (Jiis ofEer 
he thought himself insulted, and sent a messa^ to the 
Queen, that he was too old for the place. There seem to 
have been many machiuations employed afterwards in bis 
favoiir ; and diligent court was paid to Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards countess of Suffolk, who was much beloved by 
the King and Queen, to engage her interest for his pro- 
motion ;■ but solicitations, verses, and flatteries were thrown 
away ; the lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered from the neglect,' or, 
aa he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the court, may 
be Buppoaed to have been driven away by the unexampled 
success of the " Beggar's Opera." ' This play, written in 

' Aged two years. It wss on this occSHion that Pupe wrote to re* 
mind Gaj of his eighth beatitude, " Bleased is bo who espectB 
nothing, lor he shall never be disappointed." Fope W Gaj, Oct. 5, 

' Uis dejection did not prevent him from writing several humoroas 
pamphlets ebon t this time, la 1716 he wrote God'e Jteimige against 
Piamay. In 1717 Aa Admonition Merry and Wise to Ihe famnus Mr, 
TT{ap)p, on kit late EncominTaa upon the Bishop (ff Baiigin: For the kbb 
of yoang Divtaee. And in 1718, A Letter to a Butloniaa K ' ' ' on 
Budgell's Letter to Lord • • *. These were written by Gay noder the 
pseDdoDjm of " Sir James Baker," a famous gambler, known as Knight 
of the Peak. See a description of the last " very scorue " pamphlet, bj 
G. A. Aitken, in Jibsnaam, No. 3,228, p. 321. 

* Firstperformedin thebeginningof 1T2S. Coy,e,L^eaf Gat/,p, .11. 
Itwasinlalkingover this play and its great success that Johnson convulsed 
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ridicule of the musical Italian Drama, was first offered to 
dibber ' and his brethren at Drury-Lane, and rejected ; it 
[being then carried to Rich,' and had the e£fect, as was 
/ludicrously said of maMng G-ay rick, and Rich gay. 
' Of this lucky piece, aa the reader cannot but wish to 
know the original and progress, I hare inserted the rela- 
tion which Spence has given in Pope's words, 

" Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr, Gay, what 
an odd pretty sort of a thing a Newgate Pastoral might 
make. Gay was inclined to try at such a thing for some 
time ; but afterwards thought it would be better to write 
a comedy on the same plan. This was what gave rise to 
the ' Beggar's Opera.' He began on it ; and when first he 
mentioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not much like the 
project. As he carried it on, he shewed what he wrote to 
both of us, and we now and then gave a correction, or a 
word or two of advice ; but it was wholly of his own 
writing. — When it was done, neither of us thought it 
would succeed. — We shewed it to Congreve ; who, after 
reading it over, said, It would either take greatly, or be 
damned confoundedly. — We were all, at the first night of 
it, in great uncertainty of the event ; till we were very much 
encotu^ged by overhearing the duke oE Argyle, who sat 
in the next box to ub, say, ' It will do — it must do ! I see 
it in the eyes of them.' This was a good while before the 
first Act was over, and so gave us ease soon ; for that dute 
(besides his own good taste) has a particular knack, as 

his audience by saying, "Therei9initauchaZai^ariii(H>nof all prineiplea 
as may be injurious to morality." Boswell's Jb&uffw.vol. ii. p. 333, Tliis 
play gave rise to the saying that "Gay was the OrpbeuB of highwaymen." 
Ibid. 

' Booth and Cibbar were join! managers of the Theatre In Drury 



any one now living, in discovering the taste of the publick. 
He woa quite right in this, as usual ; the good nature of 
the audience appeared stronger and stronger every act", J 
and ended in a clamour of applause." ' m 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the " Dnn- 
ciad: " 

" This piece was received with greater applause than 
■vras ever known. Besides being acted in London sixty- 
three days without interruption, and renewed the nest 
season with equal applause, it spread into all the great 
towns o£ England ; was played in many places to the 
tliirtieth and fortieth time ; as Bath ajid Bristol fifty, &c. 
It made its progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where it was performed twenty-four days succeasively. The 
ladies carried about with them the favourite songs of it in 
fans, and houses were furnished with it in screens. The 
fame of it was not confined to the author only. The person 
who acted Polly, till then obscure, became all at once the 
favourite of the town; her pictures were engraved, and 
sold in great numbers ; her Life written, books of letters 
and verses to her published, and pamphlets made even of 
her sayings and jests. Furthermore it drove out of 
Enghind (for that season) the Itahan Opera, which had 
carried all before it for ten years." " 

Of this performance, when it was printed,^ the reception 
was different, according to the different opinion of its 
readers. Swift commended it for the eicellence of its 
morality, as a piece that placed all kindt of vice ni the 

' Speneeby Singer, p. 159. 

• Nolei to Dunciad, book iii. Globe ed. Vopi, p. 402, 
" In 8vo. 1728, for John Watts, price li.Grf. GayaBsigoeittoToraon 
and Watts, for ninetj guineas, " all the tote right and title of and in and 
to the ca^j and copjTights of tiro books, the one entitled Fifty Fablis, 
and the other T/ie Beggai'a Opera, ^e." Gaifs Mag. foe Maj, IS^i. 
p. 410. 
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itrongett and moet odiov.8 light ; ' but others, and among 
tbem Dr. Herring/ afterwards archbiehop of Canterbiiry. 
eenBured it as giving eacouragemetit not onlj to vice but 
to crimes, by making a higbwajman tbe hero, and dis- 
misBing him at last unpunished. It has been even said, 
that after the exhibition of the " Beggar's Opera. " the 
gangs of robbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely exaggerated. The play, 
lite many others, was plainly written only to divert, with- 
out any moral purpose, and is therefore not litely to do 
good ; nor can it be conceived, without more speculatioD 
than hfe requires or admits, to be productive of much 
evil. Highwaymen and house-breakers seldom frequent 
the play-house, or mingle in any elegant diversion ; nor is 
it possible for any one to imagine he may rob with safety, 
because he sees Macheath reprieved upon the st^e. 

This objection, however, or some other rather politick ^ 
than moral, obtained such prevalence, that when Gay pro- 
duced a second part under the name of Polly, it was pro- 
hibited by the liord Chamberlain ; and he was forced to 
recompense his repulse by a subscription, which is said to 
have been so liberally bestowed, that what he called oppres- 
sion ended in profit. The publication * was so much 
* Spence.— Johnson.' 



' T%e lHUUigenccT,'So. a. 

■ S*e LeiUrs to W. DuncojiAe, Esq., ^-c. 177?, 12mo, pp. 3, 177-S8, 
for on Bfconnt of Herring's Sennon on thisi subject, preaL-heil at Lincoln's 
Inn Pieldg, and two Letters printed in the Whitckail Evening Post in 
Merohiuid April, 1728. 

' Even if Gsy did not intend it aa a sulire against the minister, yet 
the autbor of The Crafisitian, a, political paper, on the side of the opposi- 
tion, drew, with all the sirulence of partj and great keenness of wit, a 
IndicroDS comparison between the minister and Locket, wbom be called 
the Keeper or Frime Minister of Newgate, &c. Coxe, Lifiof G<tff, p. 47. 

* Ed. Singer, p. 214. 



favoured, that though the first part gained him four hun- 
dred poiinds, near thrice as muuh was the profit of the 
aecoad. 

He received jet another recompenBe for thia supposed 
hardship, iu the afEeutionate attention of the duke and 
dutishesa of Queensberry.' into whose house he was taken, 
and with whom he jwissed the remaining port of his life. 
The duko,* considering his want of ceconomy, undertook 
the management of his money, and gave it to him as he 
wanted it. But it is supposed that the discountenance of 
the Court sunk deep into his heart, and gave him more 
discontent than the applauses or tenderness of his friends 
coidd overpower. He soon fell into his old distemper, an 
habitual colick, and languished, though with many in- 
tervals of ease and cheerfulness, till a violent tit at last 
seized him, and hurried him to the grave, as Arbuthnot 
reported, with more precipitance than he had ever known. 
He died on the fourth of December, 1732, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey." The letter which brought an 
account of his death to Swift was laid by for some days 
unopened, because when he received it he was imprest with 
the preconception of some misfortune. 
* Spence.— JoHSBON,' 



' Cmherine H vde by birth, the " Kilty " of Prior and Horace Wal- 
pole. She took a very act lie interest in the refusal of the licence, banng 
been a wonn friend » Gay since 17*.il. Afler bii death the Duchess 
wrote to Mra. Howard, " his tosa naa really great, but it is a satisfaction 
tobaie once known so good a man." Mr. Cunningham gives, at fall 
length, the Ducbess's note in answer to the Vice.Chamberluin " on hi» 
liCTupliDg to carry it by word of moulh," and also a long extract from 
Lord Hervej/'t lUeniiiiT (vol. i. p. ISO), on the same snbject. 

' The Dnke and Duchess of Queenabury erevted a monument to hi* , 
memory, with a medallion by Kysbraek, and an epitaph in verse bjPo] 
in which he well deaeribes the chancier uf Gay, " In wit a man ; aii 
plicity a child." E. C. vol, iv. p. 232. 

^ Ed. Singer, p. 214, 
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After his death was published a second Tolume of 
■"Fables" more political than the former, Hia opera of 
""AchiUeB" was acted,' and the profits were given to two 
widow aisters, who inherited what he left, as his lawful 
heira ; for he died without a will, though he had gathered • 
three thousand pounds." There have appeared likewise 
under his name a comedy called the " Distrest Wife," and 
the " Rehearsal at Gotham," a piece of humour. 

The character given him. by Pope * is thia, that he was a 
natwral man, wiihont design, who ^oke what he thought, awd 
Juit as he thought it ; and that he was of a timid temper, 
and fearful of giving offence to the great ; which caution 
however, says Pope, was of no avail." 

Aa a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He waa, aa I 
once heard a female critick remark,' of a lower order. He 
had not in any great degree the mens divinior, the dignity 
of genius. Much however must be allowed to the author 
of a new species of composition, though it be not of the 
highest kind. We owe to Gfly the Ballad Opera ; a mode 
of comedy which at first was supposed to delight only by 
ita novelty, but has now by the experience of half a century 
been found bo well ai^commodated to the disposition of a 
popular audience, that it ia likely to keep long poeseasion 
of the stage. 'Whether thia new drama was the product 



' At Covent Garden, Feb. 10, 1732-33, and run about twenty 
nighta. — P. Cdnmnijiiah. 

■ Tha amount was £6.000, which was equally divided between the 
■istera (tioLh widows), Katherine Bailer and Joanna Forlescue, See 
llemoir by Rev. Joseph Bailer, prefixed to tray's Chair. l2nio. 1320. 

' Spence by Singer, p. 160. 

* According to Mrs. Pioiii, (hia rBfers to Johnson's wife. Anecdottf, 
Boawell'a JohBion, vol. v. p. G3. 

* Ed. Singer, pp. 2U, 215, 



of judgement or of luck, the praise of it must be given to 
the inventor ; aud there are many writers read with more 
reTerenee, to whom such merit of originality cannot be 
attributed. 

His first performance, the " Eural Sports," is such as 
■was easily planned and execnted ; it is never contemptible, 
nor ever excellent. The " Fan " ' is one of those mytho- 
logical fictions which antiquity delivers ready to the hand ; 
but which, like other things that lie open to every one's 
use, are of little value. The attention naturally retires 
from a new tale of Venus, Diana, and Minerva. 

His " Fables " seem to have been a favourite work ; for, 
having published one volume, he left another behind 
him. Of this kind of Fables, the authors do not appear 
to have formed any distinct or settled notion. FhtedruB 
evidently confounds them with Tales, and Gay both with 
Tales and Allegorical Prosopopoeias. A FahU or Apologue, 
such as is now under consideration, seems to be, in its 
genuine state, a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
sometimes inanimate, arboree loquwntnr, non, tantum. ftrm, 
are. for the purpose of moral instruction, feigned to act 
and speak with human interests and passions. To this- 
description the compositions of Gay do not always con- 
form. For a Fable he gives now and then a Tale or an 
abstracted Allegory ; and from some, by whatever name 
they may be called, it will be difficult to estract any moral 
principle. They are, however, told with liveliness; the 
versification is smooth, and the diction, though now-and- 
then a little constrained by the measure or the rhyme, ia 
generally happy. 

To " Trivia " " may be allowed all that it claims ; it is 
spritely, various, and pleasant. The subject is of that 

' TheFan. A Puem in three boolis. 1714, folio. 
" Tri-ma, at ths Art of mititig in the Sireels of London. Of which 
Warlon Buid even in hie da/, " Trii>ia abounds also with mnnj' slrokes 
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tind whicb was by nature qualified to a4oni ; vet some of 
his decorations may be juBtly wished away. An honest 
blaokamith might have done for Patty what is performed 
by ViUoan, The appearance of Cloacina ia nauseous and 
Buperfluons ; a shoeboy could have l)een produced by the 
Jcasua! cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace's rule is 
broken in both cases ; there is no dignug vindice nodTts,' 
no difficulty that required any Bnpematural interposition . 
, A patten may be made by the hammer of a mortal, and a 
bastard may be dropped by a human strumpet. On great 
occasions, and on small, the mind ia repelled by useless 
and apparent falsehood. 

Of his little Poems the publick judgement seems to be 
right ; they are neither much esteemed, nor totally despised. 
The story of the Apparition is borrowed from one of the 
tales of Poggio. Those that please least are the pieces to 
which "Gulliver" gave occasion; for who can much de- 
light in the echo of an unnatural fiction ? 

" Dione " is a counterpart to " Amynta," and " Pastor 
Fido," and other trifles of the same kind, easily imitated, 
and unworthy of imitation. What the Italians call comedies 
from a happy conclusion, Gay calls a tragedy from a mourn- 
ful event; but the style of the Italians and of Gay is 
equally tragical. There is something in the poetical 
" Arcadia " so remote from known reality and speculative 
possibility, that we can never support its representation 

rough a long work. A Pastoral of an hundred lines 
may be endured ; but who will hear of sheep and goats, 
land myrtle bowers and purling rivulets, through five acts? 
Such scenes please Barbarians in the dawn of literature, 
and children in the dawn of life ; but will be for the most 

of genuine humour and 
I Altered witliiii a few ye 
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part thrown awaj, as men grow wise, and nations grow 
learned.^ 

' That Gay possessed a happy talent for musical dramas, is in no in- 
stance so fully exemplified as in The Serenata of Acis and Galatea, 
Handel fortunately composed the music for this poem, and we may per- 
haps never again meet with so beautiful a pastoral drama set to music by 
no gpreat a master. Coxe, Life of Gai/, p. 70. 
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Op George Granville, or as others write QreenvUle, or 
Orenville, afterwards lord Limdsdowii of Bjddeford 
in the county of Deyon, leas is known than his name and 
rank might give reason to expect. He was bom about 
1667, the son of Bernard Greenville, who was entrusted 
by Monk with the most private transactions of the Restora- 
tion, and the grandson of Sir Bevil Greenville, who dieij 'f 
in the King's cause, at the battle of Lansdowne.' 

His early education was superintended by Sir William. 1 
Ellis ; and his progress was such, that before the age of I 
twelve he was sent to Cambridge, where he ] 
copy of his own verses to the princess Mary d'Est^ of .1 
Modena. then dutchess of York, when she visited ths J 
university.^ 

At the accession of king Jamea, being nov 
he again exerted his poetical powei's, and addressed the 
new monarch in three short pieces, of which the first is 
profane, and the two others such as a boy might be ex- 
pected to produce ; but he was commended by old Waller, 
who perhaps was pleased to find himself imitated, in six 

' The poet's mother was Anne, sole daughter and heir of Ciithbert 
Morley, of Hawnby, in Clereland, in the tounly of York, The poel w 
(he BHcond son.— P. CostilHOiUM. 

' Orenville matriculated fellow-canunoner of TriniLyCollege, l4llM). J 
lfiT7, M.A. 1679. 



linee,' which, though they begin with nODBense and end 
with dnlneas, excited in the young author a rapture of ac- 
knowledgement, in mimberg eiich as Wailer'e self migJit wee.' 

It waa probably tibout this time that he wrote the poem 
to the earl of Peterborough, upon hia accomplishTnent of 
the duke of York's majriage with the princess of Modena, 
whose charms appear t-o have gained a strong preyalence 
over his imagination, and upon whom nothing ever has 
been charged but imprudent piety, an intemperate and 
misguided zeal for the propagation of popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been to the 
King, or however enamoured of the Queen, he haa left 
no reason for supposing that he approved either the arti- 
fiees or the violence with which the King's religion was 
insinuated or obtruded. He endeavoured to be true at 
once to the King and to the Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to posterity 
a sufficient proof, in the letter which he wrote to h^ 
father about a month before the prince of Orange landed. 

" Mar, near Doncaater, Uct. 6, IBSH. 

" To the honourable Mr. Barnard GranviUe, at the earl of 

Bathe's, St. James's. 

" Sib, 

■■Tour having no prospect of obtaining a commiaaion 

for me, can no way alter or cool my desire at this ira- 

' " An early plant ! whicb such a blusBom bears ^^M 

And shews a genins, so bcjond his years ; ^^H 

A judgment I chat could make bo Fair a choice ; ^^| 

So high a subject, to employ bis voice : ^^| 

Still as it grows, how sweetly will it sing 
The growing greatness of our malchlesa King ! " 

Waller's IFoffor, ed. Fenton, 1-«,]). i04. 
" This expression is from Addison's Account of the Greateii English 
Poets, B. A4. vol. i. p. 26, where it is said of Dorset. 



portant juncture to venture my life, in so 
other, for my King and my Country, 

" I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying ob- 
scure and idle in a country retirement, when every maa 
who has the least sense of honour should be preparing for 
the field. 

" You may remember. Sir, with what reluetsmee I sub- 
mitted to your commands upon Monmouth's rebellion, 
when no importunity could prevail with you to permit me 
to leave the Academy :, I was too young to be hazarded ; 
but, give me leave to say, it is glorious at any age to die 
for one's country, and the sooner the nobler the sacri- 
fice. 

" I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe was 
not so old when he was left among the slain at the battle 
of Newbury ; nor you yourself. Sir, when you made your 
escape from your tutor's, to join your brother at the 
defence of Scilly_. 

" The same cause is now come round about again. The 
King has been misled ; let those who have misled him be 
answerable for it. Nobody can deny but he is sacred in 
his own person, and it is every honest man's duty to 
defend it. 

■' Tou are pleased to aay, it is doubtful if the Hollanders 
are rash enough to make such an attempt ; but, be that as 
it will, I beg leave to insist upon it, that I may be pre- 
sented to his majesty, as one whose utmost ambition it iM 
to devote his life to his service, and my country's, after the 
example of all my ancestors. 

" The gentry assembled at York, to agree upon the choice 
of representatives for the country, have prepared an address, 
to assure his majesty they are ready to sacrifice their lives 
and fortunes for him upon this and aU other occasions ; 
but at the same time they humbly beseech him to give 
them such magistrates as may be agreeable to the laws of J 
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the land; for, at present, there is no aiithority to which 
they can legally submit. 

" They have teen beating up for volunteers at York, and 
the towns adjacent, to supply the regiments at Hull ; but 
nobody will list. 

" By what I can hear, every body wishes well to the 
£jng ; but they would be glad his ministers were hanged. 

" The winds continue so contrary, that no landiflg can be 
BO soon as was apprehended ; therefore I may hope, with 
your leave and assistance, to be iiT readiness before any 
action can begin. I beseech you. Sir, most humbly and 
most earnestly, to add this one act uf indulgence more to 
80 many other testimonies which I have constantly received 
of your goodness ; and be pleased to beheve me alwayi 
with the utmost duty and submiaaion. Sir, 
" Your moat dutifal son, 

" and moat obedient seirvant, 

" Gbo. Granville.' 
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Through the whole reign of king William 1: 
to have lived in literary retirement, and indeed had for 
some time few other pleasures but thoae of study in his 
power. He was, as the biographers observe, the younger 
son of a younger brother ; a denomination by which our 
ancestors proverbially expressed the lowest atate of penury 
and dependance. He is said, however, to have preserved 
himself at this time from disgrace and diScultiea by 
(economy, which he foi^ot or neglected in life more 
advanced, and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the countess of 
Newbui^h,' whom he has celebrated with ao much ardour 
by the name of Mira. He wrote verses to her before he 

* Frances Brudenpll, da.aghter of FranciH, Lord BmiJeDell, married 
first to the Earl of Newburgh, and secondly, [o Richard BeUew, 
Dueleck, io the hingdDm of Ireland.^?. Cdnhivohah. 



■was three and twenty, and may be forgiven if he regarded 
the face more than the mind. Foets are sometimes in too 
much haate to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that he com- 
posed his dramatick pieces, the " She-Gallaats " (acted 
1696), which he revised, and called " Once a Lover and 
always a Iiover : " " The Jew of Venice," altered from 
Shakespeare's " Heroick Love," a tragedy (1698) : " Mer- 
chant of Venice" (1?01) ; " Tlie British Enchanters " 
(1706), a dramatick poem; and "Peleus and Thetis," a 
masque, written to accompany " The Jew of Venice." 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his own 
edition of his works,' I never saw; "Once a Lover and 
always a Lover," is said to be in a great degree indecent 
and gross. Granville could not admire without bigotry ; 
he copied the wroi^ as well as the right from his masters, 
and may be supposed to have learned obscenity from 
Wycherley, as he learned mythology from Waller. 

In his " Jew of Venice," as Eowe remarks," the character 
of Shilock is made comick, and we are prompted to 
laughter instead of detestation. 

It is evident that " Heroick Love"' was written, and 
presented on the stage, before the death of Dryden. It is 
a mytholi^ical tragedy, upon the love of Agamemnon and 
Chiyseis, and therefore easily sunk into neglect, though 
praised in verse by Dryden, and in prose by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wise UlyBsea with this speech : 
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" Fate holds the strings, and men like children n 
But aa they're led ; auccesa is from above." 






1732. 



" Nicholas Kowe, whose edition of Shakespeare (the 6rsc published in 
8vo.) appeared in 1709-10, twenty years afler tlie publication of the 
fourth folio. 

^ Dryden died in ITOO. Heroic Love was acted aC Lincoln's 
Fields in 1699, 
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' At tbe accession of queen Anne, having bis fortune 
\ improved by bequests from his father, and hia uncle the 
earl of Bathe, he was chosen into parliament for Powey. 
He soon after engaged in a joint translation of the " In- 
vectives against Philip," with a design, surely weak and 
puerile, of turning the thimder of Demosthenes upon the 
head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate a^ain augmented 
by an inheritance from his elder brother, Sir Bevil 
Granville, who, as he returned from the government of 
Barbados, died at sea. He continued to serve in parlia- 
ment ; and in the ninth year of queen Anne was chosen 
knight of the shire for Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the ministry (1710), he 
was made secretary at war, in tbe place of Mr. Robert 
Walpole. 

Nest year, when tbe violence of party made twelve peers 
in a day, Mr. G-ranville became Lord Lansdovm Bar(»i 
Biddeford, by a promotion justly remarked to be not in- 
vidious, because he was tbe heir of a family in which two 
peerages, that of the earl of Bathe and lord Granville of 
Potberidge, bad lately become extinct. Being now bigh 
in tbe Queen's favour, be (1712) was appointed comp- 
troller of tbe household, and a privy counsellor ; and to 
his other honours was added tbe dedication of Pope's 
"Windsor Forest." He was advanced next year to be 
treasurer of the household. 

Of these favours he soon lost all but bis title ; for at the 
accession of ting George bis place was given t<j the earl 
Cholmondeley, and be was persecuted with the rest of his 
party. Having protested against the bill for attainting 
Onnond and Bolingbroke, he was, after tbe insurrection 
in Scotland, seized Sept. 26, 1715, as a suspected man, and 
confined in tbe Tower till Feb. 8, 1717, wheu be was at 
last released, and restored to his seat in parliament ; where 



(1719) he made a very ardent and animated speech against 
the repeal of the bill to prevent Occasional Conformity, 
whicli, however, though it was then printed, he has not 
inserted into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps em- 
barrassed by hia profusion, he went into foreign countries, 
with the usual pretence of recovering hia health. In this 
state of leisure and retirement, he received the first volume 
of Burnet's " History," of which he cannot be aupposed to 
have approved the general tendency, and where he thought 
himaelf able to detect some particular falsehoods. He 
therefore undertook the vindication of general Monk from 
aome calumnies of I>r. Burnet, and some misrepresenta- 
tioQs of Mr. Echard. This was answered civilly by Mr. 
Thomas Burnet and Oldmixon, and more roughly bv Dr. 
Colbatch. 

His other hiatorieal performance ia a defence of his rela- 
tion Sir Richard Greenville, whom lord Clarendon has 
shewn iu a form very unamiable. So much is ui^ed in 
this apology, to justifj' many actions that have been repre- 
sented as culpable, and to palliate the rest, that the reader 
is reconciled for the greater part ; and it ia made very pro- 
bable that Clarendon was by personal enmity disposed to 
think the worst of Greenville, as Greenville was also very 
willing to think the worst of Clarendon. These pieces 
were published at his return to England. 

Being now desirona to conclude his labours, and enjoy 
his reputation, he published (1732) a very beautiful and 
splendid edition of hia worka, in which he omitted what he 
disapproved, and enlarged what seemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and waa kindly received by queen 
Caroline ; to whom and to the princess Anne he presented 
hia worka, with versea on the blank leaves, with which he 
concluded his poetical labonrs. 

He died in Hanover-square, Jan. 30, 1735, havin 
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I days before buried his wife, the lady Anne Villiers. widow 
to Mr. Thynne, by whom he had four daughters, but no aon. 

Writ«rg commonly derive their reputation from their^ 
works i but there are works which owe their reputation to ""^ 
the chara«t«r of the writer. The publiek sometimes has 
its favourites, whom it rewards for one species of excel- 
lence with the honours due to another. From him whom 
we reverence for his beneficence we do not willingly with- 
hold the praise of genius ; a man of exalted merit becomes 
at once an accomplished writer, as a beauty finds no great 
difficulty in passing for a wit. 

GranTUle was a man illustrious by his birth, and there- 
fore attracted notice ; since he is by Pope ' styled the polite, 
he must be supposed elegant in his manners, and generally 
■ loved ; he was in times of contest and turbulence steady to 
his party, and obtained that esteem which is always con- 
ferred upon firmness and consistency. With those advan- 
tages, having learned the art of versifying, he declared 
hjmaelf a poet ; and his claim to the laurel was allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation who takes up his 
book without any favourable prejudices, the praise already 
received will be thought suiEcieut; for his works do not 
I shew hiin to have had much comprehension from nature, 
lor illumination from learning. He seems to have had no 
ambition above the imitation of Waller, of whom he has 
copied the faults, and very httle more. He is for ever 
( amnsing himself with the puerilities of mythology ; his 
King is Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no children, has 
a barren Juno. The Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva. His poem on the dutehess of Grafton's 
law-suit, after having rattled a while with Juno and Fallas, 
Mars and Alcides, Cassiope, Niobe, and the Propetides, 
Hercules, Minos, and Bhadamanthus, at lasts concludes its 
folly with profaneness. 

I Br. Arbulhiot, Aid. P. V 
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I His verses to Mira, whicli are moat frequently mentioned, 
e little in them of either art or nature, of the senti- 
ments of a, lover, or the language of a poet : there may be 
found, uow-and-then, a happier effort ; but they are com' 
monly feeble and unafFecting, or forced and extravagant. 

His little pieces are seldom either spritely or el^ant, 
either keen or weighty. They are trifles written by idle- 
ness, and published by vanity. But his Prologues and 
Epilogues have a juat claim to praiae. 

The " Prt^eas of Beauty " seems one of his most elabo- 1 
rate pieces, and is not deficient in splendor and gaiety ; , 
but the merit of original thought is wanting. Its highest ' 
praise is the spirit with which he celebrates king James's 
consort, when she was a queen no longer. 

The " Essay on unnatural Flights in Poetry " is not in- 
elegant nor injudicious, and has something of vigour be- 
yond most of his other performances : his precepts are juat, 
and his cautions proper ; they are indeed not new, but in a 
didactick poem novelty is to be expected only in the orna- 
ments and illustrations, Hia poetical precepts are accom- 
panied with agreeable and instructive notes. 

The " Masque of Peleus and Thetis " has here and there 
a pretty line ; but it is not always melodious, and the con- 
clusion is wretched. 

In his " British Enchanters " he has bidden defiance to 
aU chronology, by confounding the inconsistent manners 
of different ages ; but the dialogue has often the air of 
Dryden's rhyming plays ; and the songs are lively, though 
not very correct, This is, I think, far the best of his 
works ; for if it has many faults, it has likewise passages 
which are at least pretty, though they do not rise to any 
high degree of excellence. 
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THOMAS TAXDEN, the sixth son of Mr. John 
Yalden of Sussex, was hora iu the city of Exeter in 
1671, Having been educated in the grammar-school be- 
longing to Magdalen College in Oxford, he was in 1690, at 
the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
under the tuition of Josiah Pullen, a man whose name is 
still remembered in the university. He became next year 
one of the scholars of Magdalen College, where he was 
distinguished by a lucty accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declamation ; 
and Dr. Hough, the president, happening to attend, thought 
the composition too good to be the speaker's. Some time 
after, the doctor finding him a little irregularly busy in the 
library, set him an exercise for punishment ; and, that he 
might not be deceived by any artifice, looted the door. 
Yalden, as it happened, had been lately reading on the 
subject given, and produced with Kttle difficulty a compo- 
sition which so pleased the president, that he told him Lis 
former suspicions, and promised to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Addison 
and Sachevereli, men who were in those times friends, and 
who both adopted Taldeu to their intimacy. Yalden con- 
tinued, throughout his life, to think as probably he thought 
at first, yet did not lose the friendship of Addison. 

nima shaiild be Youldisg, and Ihat 
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' Mr. Cunningham 
a burn at Oxford it 
I Jacob's Poetisat 1 
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When Namur was taken Ijy king William, Taldtn made 
an ode. There was never any reign more celebrated by the 
poeta than that of William, who had very little regard for 
song himself, but happened to employ ministers who 
pleased themselves with the praiae of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in. an humorous poem of 
that time, called " The Oxford Laureat ; " in which, after 
many claims had been made and rejected, Taldca is repre- 
sented as demanding the laurel, and as being called to hia 
trial, instead of receiving a reward. 



" His LTime wbs for being a. felon in vei'ee, 

And presenting hia tlieft to the king; 
The first was a trick not imcommon or scarce, 

But the last waa an impudent thing : 
Yet what he had atQl'n was so little worth stealing, 

They forgave him the damage and coat ; 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as be took it piece -mealing^, 

They had fin'd him but ten pence at mosL" 
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The poet whom he was charged with robbing was Congreve, 

He wrote another poem on the death of the duke of 
Glouceflter. 

In 1710 he became fellow of the college ; and next year, 
altering into orders, was presented by the society with a 
living in Warwickshire,' consistent with his feUowship, 
and chosen lecturer of moral philosophy, a very honour- 
able office. 

On the accession of queen Anne he wrote another poem ; 
and is said, by the author of the " Biographia," to have 
declared himself of the party who had the honourable dis- 
tinction of High- churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the duke of 
Beaufort. !Next year he became doctor in divinity, and 
Hoon after resigned hia fellowship and lecture ; and, aa a 

which he was presented Sept. 2J 



token of Mb gratitude, gave tlie college a picture of their 
founder. 

He wa.a made rector of Ghalton and Oleanville, two ad- 
joining towns and benefices in Hertfordshire ; and had the 
prebends, or sioecnres, of Deam, Hains, and Pendies in 
Devonshire. He had before been chosen, in 1698, preacher 
of Bridewell Hospital, upon the resignation of Dr. Atter- 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and in- 
offensive life, till the clamour was raised about Attfirbur/a 
plot. Every lojal eye was on the watch for abettors or 
partakers of the horrid conspiracy ; and Dr. Talden, having 
some acquaintance with the bishop, and being familiarly 
conversant with Kelly his secretary, fell under suspicion, 
and was taken into custody. 

Upon his examination he was charged with a dangerona 
correspondence with Kelly. The correspondence he ac- 
knowledged ; but maintained, that it had no treasonable 
tendency. His papers were seized ; but nothing was found 
that could fix a crime upon him, except two words in Ms 
pocket-book, thorough-paced doctrine. This expression the 
imagination of his examiners had impregnated with trea- 
son, and the docto" was enjoined to explain them. Thus 
pressed, he told them that the words had lain unheeded in 
his pocket-book from the time of queen Anne, and that he 
was ashamed to give an account of them ; but the truth 
was, that he had gratified his curiosity one day, by hearing 
Daniel Burgess ' in the pulpit, and those words was a 
memorial hint of a remarkable sentence by which he 
warned his congregation to Sewwu'e of thorough-paced doc- 
trine, that doctriyte, which, eoming in at one ear, paces 
through the head, and goee out at the other. 

' Daniel Burgess (l645-1713),aNonconformistdivine. Asapraaohar 
his bumour of the lowest cUas of bufibonery drew crowds of hsarera. . 
One of hia publiahed aermotis was entitled The Gulden Snuffers 
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^^^1 N'othing -woTse than this appearing in his papers, and 

^^H no evidence arising against him, he was set at liberty. 
^^H It will not be supposed that a man of this character 
^^^H attained high dignities in the church ; but he still retained 
^^^1 the friendship, and frequented the conversation, of a very 
^^H namerouB and splendid set of acquaintance. He died 
^H July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of his age.' 
^^V Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind, which, 

^^^ when he formed his poetied character, was supposed to he 
Pindarick. Having fixed his attention on Cowley as a 

I model, he has attempted in some sort to rival him, and 
has written a " Hymn to Darkness," evidently as a counter- 
part to Cowley's " Hymn to Light." 
This hymn seems to be his best performance, and is, for 
the most part, imagined with great vigour, and expressed 
with great propriety. I will not transcribe it. The seven 
first stanzas are good; but the third, fourth, and seventh 
are the beat: the eighth seems to involve a contradiction ; 
the tenth is exquisitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, are partly mythological, and partly 
religious, and therefore not suitable to each other ; he 
might better have made the whole merely philosophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden may 
be suspected, though hardly convicted, of having consulted 
the " Hymnus ad TJmbram " of Wowervs,'' in the sixth 
stanza, which answers in some sort to these lines: 
" Dla suo praest uocturuw numine sanris — 
Perque viaa errare novis dat spectra figuris, 
Monesque excitoe medios ululare per aoros 
Siib noctem, et qiiestu notos coiiiplere penatei." 

' Mr. Peter Cuniiuigliam Chinks he died in his aiity-nioth year. 
' Joan Wowveri, vid, si^, to!, i. p. 223. 
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And again, at the conclusion : 

" Ilia suo senium secludit corpore toto 
Haud nuinerans jugi fugientia secula lapsu, 
Ergo ubi postremum mundi compage solute 
Hanc rerum molem suprema absumpserit bora 
Ipsa leves cineres nube amplectetur opac^ 
Et prisco imperio rursus dommabitur umbAa." 

His " Hymn to Light "Ms not equal to the other. He 
seems to think that there is an East absolute and positive 
where the Morning rises. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the sudden erup- 
tion of new created Light, he says, 

" Awhile th' Almighty wondering stood." 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite Knowledge 
can never wonder. All wonder is the effect of novelty ^ 
upon Ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say that they de- 
serve perusal, though they are not always exactly polished, 
though the rhymes are sometimes very ill sorted, and 
though his faults seem rather the omissions of idleness 
than the negligences of enthusiasm. 

^ Printed first in Dry den's Third Miscellany, 1693. 
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THOMAS TICKELL,' the aoa of the reverend Richard 
Tickell, was bom in 1686 at Bridekirk in Cumber- 
land; and in April 1701 became a member of Queen's 
College in Osford; in 1708 he was made Master of Arta, 
and two jears afterwards was chosen Fellow ; for which, 
as he did not comply with the statutes by taking orders, 
he obtained a. dispensation from the Crown. He held his 
Fellowship till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in 
that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear away 
their lives in cloaeta ; he entered early into the world, and 
was long bnsy in publick affairs ; in which he waa initiated 
under the patronage of Addison, whose notice he ia said 
to have gained by bis verses in praise of " Eoaamond." 

To those verses itwould not have been juat to deny regard; 
for they contain some of the moat elegant encomiastick f, 
strains ; and, among the innumerable poems of the same 
kind, it will be hard to find one with which they need to 
fear a comparison. It may deserve observation, that when 
Pope wrote long afterwards in praiae of Addison, he has 
copied, at least has resembled, Tickell. 

" Let joy salute fair Rosamonda'a shade. 
And wreatis of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 



' See Various Beadingt i 
vol. iy. p. 19, 



the Life ef Tkkell. BoswelTs JohnsiM, 
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Wliile now perhaps with Dido's ghost she n 
And hears and tells the story of their loves, 



Alike tbej n 



1, alike thej bleaa their fate, 



", which D 

Nor longer that relentless doom hcmoan, 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addison." 

TlCKELL. 

" Then fiitiire ages with delight shall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree ; 
Or in fair series laurel'd bards be shown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addison." 
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- piece of the same kind at Qib 
' with equal skill, but not equal 



He produced t 
appeamace of "Cato," 
happiness. 

When the ministera of queen Anne were negotiating with 
France, Tickell pubhshed " The Proepeet of Peace," a 
poem, of which the tendency was to reclaim the nation 
from the pride of conquest to the pleasures of tranquillitj. 
How far Tickell, whom Swift afterwards naentioned as 
WhiggUgimus, had then connected himself with any party, 
I know not ; thia poem certainly did not flatter the prac- 
tices, or promote the opinions, of the men by whom he 
waa afterwards befriended. 

Mr. Addison, however he hated the men then in power, 
suffered his friendship to prevail over hia publick spirit, 
and gave in the " Spectator " such praises of Tickell's 
poem, that when, after having long wished to peruse it, 
I laid hold on it a,t last, I thought it unequal to the 
honours which it had received, and found it a piece to be 
approved rather than admired. But the hope excited by 
. a work of genius, being general and indefinite, is rarely 

' E^patlete Mr. AMuon,oecaiUmid by lot LialogutiM Medals, KAd, 



gratified. It was read a,t that time with so much favour, 
that six editions were sold. 

At the arrival of king Qeoi^ he sung "The Eoyal 
Progress;" which being inserted in the "Spectator" is 
well known, and of which it ia juat to say, that it is neither 
high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in Tickell'i 
was his publication of the flrat book of the " Hiad, 
translated by himself, an apparent opposition to Pope's 
" Homer," of which the first part made its entrance into 
the world at the same time. 

Addison declared that the rival versions were both 
but that Tickell'a was the best that ever was made; and 
with Addison the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to concur. Pope does not appear to have been 
much dismayed ; for, says he, I have the town, that U, the 
mob, on my aide. But he remarks, that if U eotmmon for 
the gmailer party to make -uj) in. diligence what they want m 
n-wtribers : he appealg to the people aa hie proper judges ; and 
if they are not inclined to condemn Mm, he w in little care 
ahotU the high-fb/ers at Button's. 

Pope did not long think Addison an impartial judge j 
for he considered him as the writer of Tickell's version. 
The reasons for hia suspicion I will literally transcribe 
from Mr. Spence's Collection, 

" There had been a coldness (said Mr, Pope) between 
Mr. Addison and me for some time ; and we had not been 
in company together, for a good while, any where but at 
Button's coffee-house, where I used to aee him almost 
every day.— On his meeting me there, one day in particular, 
he took me aside, and said he should be glad to dine with 
me, at such a tavern, if I staid tQl those people were gone 
(Budget and Philips). We went accordingly; and after 
dinner Mr. Addison said, ' That he had wanted for some 
time to talk with me ; that his friend Ticked had formerly, 
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whilst at Oxford, tranalated the first book of the ' Iliad ; ' 
that he designed to print it, and had desired liim to look 
it over ; that he must therefore beg that I would not desire 
him to look over my Erst boot, because, if he did, it would 
have the air of double-dealing.' I assured him that I did 
not at all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was going to 
pubUsh his translation ; that he certainly had as much 
right to translate any author as myaelf ; and that publish- 
ing both was entering on a fair stage. I then added, 
that I would not desire him to look over my first book of 
the ' niad,' because he had looked over Mr. Tickell's ; but 
could wish to have the benefit of his obserTations on my 
second, which I had then finished, and which Mr. Tickell 
had not touched upon. Accordingly I sent him the second 
book the nest morning ; and Mr. Addison a few days after 
returned it, with very high commeadations. — Soon after it 
was generally known that Mr. Tickell was publishing the 
first book of the * Iliad,' I met Dr. Young in the street ; 
and, upon our falling into that subject, the Doctor ex- 
pressed a great deal of surprize at Tiekell'a having had 
such a translation so long by him. He said, that it was 
inconceivable to him, and that there must be some mis- 
take in the matter ; that each used to communicate to the 
other whatever verses they wrote, even to the least things ; 
tliat Tickell could not have beeu busied in so long a wort 
there without his knowing something of the matter ; and 
that he had never heard a single word of it till on this 
occasion. This surprise of Dr. Toung, together with what 
Steele has said against Tickell in relation to this affair, 
make it highly probable that there was some underhand 
dealing in that business ; and indeed Tickell himself, who 
is a very fair worthy man, has since, in a manner, as good 
as owned it to me. [When it was introduced into a con- 
versation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope by a third 
person, Tickell did not deny it; which, considering his 



honour and zeal for his depai-t«d friend, was the sa 
owning it."] ' 

Upon these auspieions, with which Dr. Warburton hints 
that other circumstanceB coocnrred, Pope always in his " Art 
of Sinking " qnotee this book as the work of Addison. 

To compare the two translations would be tedious ; the 
palm is now given universally to Pope ; but I think the 
first lines of Tickell's were rather to be preferred, and 
Pope seems to have since borrowed something from them 
in the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tickell gave 
what assistance his pieu would supply. His "Letter to 
Avignon " stands high among party-poems ; it expresses 
i»ntempt without coarseness, and superiority without 
insolence. It had the success which it deserved, being 
five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, who, 
when he went into Ireland as secretary to the lord Sun- 
derland, took him thither, and employed him in publiek 
business; and when (1717) afterwards he rose to be 
secretary of state. made him under-secretary. Theirfriend- 
ship seems to have continued without abatement; for L 
when Addison died, he left him the charge of publishing [m 
his works, with a solemn recommendation to the patron- ■ j 
age of Cragga. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, iM 
which could owe none of its beauties to the assistance P 
which might be suspected to have strengthened or € 
beUished his earlier compositions ; but neither he nor 
Addison ever produced nobler hues than are contained in 
the third and fourth paragraphs, nor is a more sublime or 
more elegant funeral poem to be found in the whole com- I 
pass of English literature. 

i afterwards (about 1725) made secretary to the 
' Spence ed. Singer, p. 147. 
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LordB justices of Ireland, a place of great honour; in 
which he continued till 1740, when he died on the twenty- 
I tjiird of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet uomentioned the longest is " Eensing- 

\ ton Gtardens," of which the Teraiflcation is smooth and 

J elegant, but the fiction nnekdlfully compounded of Grecian 

nCeities and Gotbick Fairies. Neither species of those 

exploded Beings could have done much ; and when they 

lare brought together, they only make each other contemp- 

|| tible. To Tickell, however, cannot be refused a high 

]>lace among the minor poets ; nor should it be forgotten 

that he was one of the contributors to the " Spectator." 

With respect to hia personal character, he ia said to have 

been a man of gay conversation, at least a temperate lover 

e and company, and in his domestick relations witW^ 

I out censure. 
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Op Mr. Hammond, though he be well i-emembered as 
a man esteemed and cajeHsed by the elegant and 
great, I was at first able to obtain no other memorials than 
such as are supplied by a book called " Gibber's Lives ol 
the Poets ; " ' of which I take this opportunity to t«Htify i 
that it was not written, nor, I believe, ever seen, by either [ 
of the Cibbera ; bnt was the work of Robert Shiele,' 
native of Scotland, a man of very acute understanding, 
though with little scholastiek education, who, not 
after the pubhcation of his work, died in London of a 
HumptioD. His life was virtuous, and his end was piouB. I 
Theophilus Gibber, then a priaoner for debt, imparted, aa I j 
was told, his name for ten guineas. The manuscript <:£ 4 
Shiela is now in my possession. 

I have since found that Mr. Shiels, though he \ 
negligent enquirer, has been misled by false accounts ; for 1 
he relates that James Hammond, the author of the follow- 
ing Elegies, was the son of a Turkey merchant, and had 
some office at the prince of Wales's court, till love of a lady, 
whose name was Dashwood, for a time disordered his un- 

' 311e Lives of the Foels of G. Britain and Ireland to the Time of Dean 
Smifl. Compiled from ample materials scattered in a varielj of books, 
and especially from the MS. notes of the late ingenious Mr. Coxeler 
others, collected for tbis design. 1753, l^mo. G rots. 

' See a long note by Boswoll on this Bubject, Basnell's Jokt 
Appendix, vol. iii. p. 470, and an account of tbe same by the pablishelr, 
of the book. Ibid. p. 472. 
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derstanding. He was unextinguishably amorous, and his 
inistress inexorably cruel. 

Of. this narrative, part is true, and part false. He was 
the second son of Anthony Hammond, a man of note 
among the wits, poets, and parliamentary orators in the be- 
ginning of this century, who was allied to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole by marrying his sister. He was bom about 1710, and 
educated at Westminster-achool ; but it does not appear 
that he was of any university. He was equerry to the 
prince of Wales, and seems to have come very early into 
publick notice, and to have been distinguished by those 
whose friendship prejudiced mankind at that time in 
favour of the man on whom they were bestowed ; for he 
was the companion of Cobham, lyttelton, and Chesterfield. 
He is said to have divided his life between pleasure and 
books ; in his retirement forgetting the town, and in his 
gaiety losing the student. Of his literary hoars all the 
effects are here exhibited, of which the elegies were written 
very early, and the Prologue not long before his death. 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for Truro in 
Cornwall, probably one of those who were elected by the 
Prince's influence ; and died nest year in June at Stowe, 
the famous seat of the lord Cobham. Hia mistress long 
outlived him, and in 1779 died unmarried. The character 
which her lover bequeathed her was. indeed, not likely to 
attract courtship. 

The Elegies were published after his death ; and while 
the writer's name was remembered with fondness, they 
were read with a resolution to admire them. The recom- 
mendatory preface of the editor, who was then believed, and 
is now affirmed by Dr. Maty,' to be the earl of Chesterfield, 
raised strong prejudices in their favour. 

' MatthewMaty.M.D. {1718-1776), Author of the/o««wi.flrii:aBBi5(K, 
1750, 12mo, 2* vols., an accnunt of the produclioiu of the English Press. 
8«e Boswell'g Johnson, vol, i. p. S3S. 



But of the prefacer, whoever he waa, it may be reason- 
ably suspected that he neyer read the poemB ; for he pro- 
fesaes to value them for a very high species of excellence, 
and recommends them as the genuine effusions of the 
mind, which expreasea a real passion in the language of 
nature. But the truth is, these elegies have neither pas-I 
sion, nature, nor manners. Where there is fiction, there is' 
no passion ; he that describes himself as a shepherd, and 
his Nesera or Delia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and 
lambs, feels no passion. He that courts his mistress withl 
Eoman imagery deserves to lose her ; for she may with good] 
reason suspect his sincerity. Hammond has few sentiments 
drawn from nature, and few images from modem life. He 
produces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to [ 
find in aU. his productions three etauzaa that deserve to be 
remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with dying ; and 
_what then shall follow ? 

" Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corae attend ; I 

With eyes averted light the solemn pyre. 

Till all around the doleful flames ascend, 
Then, slowly sinking, by degrees expire ? 

"To sooth the hovering soul be thine the care, 
With plaintive cries to lead the moumfiil baud. 

In sable weeds the golden vase to bear, 

And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand : 

"Panohaift's odours be their costly feast, 
And all the pride of Asia's iragrant year. 

Give tliem the treaaiirea of the fartbeat East, 

And, what ia still more precious, give thy tear." 

Surely no blame can fall upon the nymph who rejected a 
swain of so little meaning. 

His verses are not rugged, but they have no sweetness ; 
they never glide in a stream of melody. Why Hammond ■ 
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or other writers have thought the quatrain of ten syllables 
elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The character of the Elegy is 
gentleness and tenuity, but this stanza has been pronounced 
by Dryden, whose knowledge of English metre was not in- 
considerable, to be the most magnificent of all the measures 
which our language affords. 



SOMERVILE. 



SOMER VILE. 



OF Mr. Somervile's life I am not able to aay any thing 
tliat can satisfj curiosity. 

He was a ^atleiuan whose estate was iu Warwickshire; 
his house, where he was bom iu 1692, he is called Edston, 
a seat inherited from a long line of ancestors ; for he was 
said to be of the first family in his county. He tells of 
himself, that he was born near the Avon's banks. He waa 
bred at Winchester- school, and was elected fellow of New 
Colle^. It does not appear that in the places of his edu' 
cation, he exhibited any uncommon proofs of genius or 
literature. His powers were first displayed in the country, 
where he was distinguished as a poet, a gentleman, and a 
skilful and useful Justice of the Peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his poems have de- 
lighted will read with pain the following account, copied 
from the Letters of his friend Shenstone, by whom he was 
toi> m.uch resembled, 

" — Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I did uotimagine 
I could have been so sorry as I find myself on this occasion. 
— Sublatum qtuerimua. I can now excuse all his foibles j 
impute them to a^, and to distress of circumstances : the 
last of these considerations wrings my very soul to think on. 
For a man of high spirit, conscious of having (at least in 
one production) generally pleased the world, to be plagued 
and threatened by wretches that are low iu every sense ; to 
be forced to drink himself into pains of the body, in o 
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get rid of the pains of the miud, ib a misery." — He died 
July 19, 1742, and was buried at Wotton, near Henley on 
Arden, 

His distresses need not be much pitied : hie estate is 
said to be fifteen hundred a year, which by his death has 
devolved to lord Somervile of Scotland, Hia mother in- 
deed, who lived till ninety, had a jointure of six hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myself not better enabled to 
exhibit memorials of a writer, who at least must be allowed 
to have set a good example to men of his own class, by de- 
Toting part of his time to elegant knowledge ; and who has 
shewn, by the subjeeta which his poetry has adorned, that 
it is pnw^tieable to be at once a skilful sportsman and a man 
of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and though 
perhaps he has not in any reached such excellence as to raise 

Imncb envy, it may commonly be said at least, that he writer 
very well for a gentleman. His serious pieces are sometunes 
elevated, and his trifles are sometimes elegant. In hia 
Tersea to Addison the couplet which mentions Clio is 
■written with the moat exquisite delicacy of praise ; it 
exhibits one of those happy strokes that are seldom attained. 
In his Odea to Marlborough there are beautiful lines ; but 
in the second Ode he shews that he knew little of his hero, 
when he talks of his private virtues. His subjects are 
commonly such as require no great depth of thonght or 
energy of expression. His Fables are generally stale, and 
therefore excite no curiosity. Of his favourite. •■ The Two 
Springs," the fiction is unnatural, and the moral inconse- 
quential. In his Tales there is too much coarseness, with 
too little care of language, and not sufficient rapidity of 
narration. 

His great work is his " Chace," which he undertook in 
bis matnrer age, when his ear was improved to the appro- 
bation of blank verse, of which however his two first liti«fi 
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give a bad specimen. To this poem praise camiot be 
totally denied. He is allowed by sportsmen to write with 
great intelligence of his subject, which is the first requisite 
to excellence ; and though it is impossible to interest the 
common readers of verse in the dangers or pleasures of the 
chase, he has done all that transition and variety could 
easily effect ; and has, with great propriety, enlarged his 
plan by the modes of hunting used in other coimtries. 

With still less judgement did he chuse blank verse as 
the vehicle of " Rural Sports." If blank verse be not \ 
tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled prose; and familiar / 
images in laboured language have nothing to recommend 
them but absurd novelty, which, wanting the attractions of 
Nature, cannot please long. One excellence of the " Splen- | 
did Shilling " is, that it is short. Disguise can gratify no 
longer than it deceives. 
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SAVAGE. 

IT has been observed in all ages, that the advantages of 
nature or of fortune have contributed very little to the 
promotion of happiness ; and that those whom the splen- 
dour of their rank, or the extent of their capacity, have 
placed upon the summits of human life, have not often 
given any just occasion to envy in those who look up to 
them from a lower station : whether it be that apparent 
superiority incites great designs, and great designs are na- 
turally liable to fatal miscarriages ; or that the general lot 
of mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of those whose 
eminence drew upon them an universal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded, because they were more 
generally observed, and have in reality been only more 
conspicuous than those of others, not more frequent, or 
more severe. 

That afluence and power, advantages extrinsic and ad- 
ventitious, and therefore easily separable from those by 
whom they are possessed, should very often flatter the 
mind with expectations of felicity which they cannot give, 
raises no astonishment ; but it seems rational to hope, that 
intellectual greatness should produce better effects : that 
minds qualified for great attainments should first endeavour 
their own benefit; and that they who are most able to 
teach others the way to happiness, should with most cer- 
tainty follow it themselves.. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been very 
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frequentlj disappointed. The heroes of literary as well as 
civil history have been very often no leaa remarkable for 
■what they have atchieved ; and volumes have been written 
only to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and relate 
their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful uan-atives, I am about to add the 
" Life of Richard Savage," ' a man whose writings entitle 
him to an eminent rank in the classes of learning, and 
whose misfortu nes claim a degree of compassion, not al- 
ways due to the unhappy, as they were, often the couse- 
quences of .the crimes of others, rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, having 
lived for some time upon very uneasy terms with her hus- 
band, thought a public confession of adultery the most 
obvious and expeditious method of obtaining her liberty ; 
and therefore declared, that the child, with which she was 
then great, was begotten by the Earl Eivers. This, as 
may be imagined, made, ber husband no less desirous of a 
separation than herself, and he prosecuted his design in 
Hie most effectual manner ; for he applied not to the eccle- 
Biastical courts for a divorce, but to the parliament for an 
act, by which his marriage might be dissolved, the nuptial 
contract totally annulled, and the children of his wife ille- 
gitimated. This act, after the usual dehberation. he ob- 
tained, though without the approbation of some, who con- 
sidered marriage as an affair only cognizable by ecclesias- 
tical judges* ; and on March 3d was separated from hia 
wife, whose fortune, which was very great, was repaid ber, 
and who having, as well as her husband, the liberty of 

* This year was made remarkable by the dissolution of a 



' Tht Lift of Savage was originally written bj Johnson for Cnie, nnrl 
published in 1744. See his receipt for fifteen goineaa tor it. Boswell's 
Johnsim, toI. i. p. 120. 
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making another choice, was in a short time married to 
Colonel Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting thia 
affair, his wife was, on the 10th of January 1697-8, de- 
livered of a son, and the Earl Rivers, by appearing to con- 
sider him as his own, left none any reason to doubt of the 
sincerity of her declaration ; for he was his godfather, and 
gave him his own name, which was by his direction in- 
serted in the register of St. Andrew's parish in Holborn, 
but unfortunately left him to the care of his mother, whom, 
as she was now set free from her husband, he probably 
imagined likely to treat with great tenderness the child 
that had contributed to so pleasing an event. It is not 
indeed easy to discover what motives could be found to 
over-balance that natural affection of a parent, or what 
interest could be promoted by neglect or cruelty. The 
dread of shame or of poverty, by which some wretches 
have been incited to abandon or to murder their children, 
cannot be supposed to have affected a woman who had pro- 
claimed her crimes and solicited reproach, and on whom 
the clemency of the legislature had undeservedly bestowed 

marriage solemnized in the face of the church. SalmorCs 
Review} 

The following protest is registered in the books of the House 
of Lords. 

'* Dissentient. 

" Because we conceive that this is the first bill of that nature 
that hath passed, where there was not a divorce first obtained in. 
the Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill precedent, and 
may be of dangerous consequence in the future. 

" Halifax. Rochester." — Johnson. 



^ Thomas Sahnon, A Review of the History of England, containing the 
Titles and Pretensions of our several Kings, ^c, #c. 2nd ed. Lond.^ 
1724, vol. ii. p. 89. 



Ir fortune, which would have been very little diminished by 
F the espences which the eiire of her child could have brought 
upon her. It was therefore not likely that she would be 
wickedwithout temptation, that she would look ujxinherson 
from hia birth with a kind of resentment and abhorrence ; 
and, instead of supporting, assisting, and defending him, de- 
light to see him struggling with misery, or that she would 
take every opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes, and 
obstructing his reaources, and with an implacable and 
f restleas cruelty continue her persecution from the first 
I bour of his life to the last. 

I But whatever were her motivea, no sooner was her son 
I bom, than she discovered a resolution of disowning him ; 
' and in a very short time removed him from her sight, by 
L committing him to the care of a poor woman, whom she 
[ directed to educate him as her own, and injoiued never to 
[ inform him of his true parents. 

k' Such was the beginning of the life of Eiuhard Savage. , 
I Bom with a legal claim to honour and to affluence, he was 
I in two mouths illegitimated by the parliament, and dis- 
i owned by his mother, doomed to poverty and obscurity, 
I And launched upon the ocean of life, only that he might 
I.De swallowed by its quicksands, or dashed upon its 
' rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with the 

same cruelty. As it was impossible to avoid the inquiries 

which the curiosity or tendemeaa of her relations made 

after her child, she was obliged to give some account of 

I the measures that ahe had taken ; and her mother, the 

I lady Mason, whether in approbation of her deaign, or to 

' prevent more criminal contrivances, engaged to transact 

I with the nurae, to pay her for her care, and to superintend 

the education of the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by hia god- 
mother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, alwaya looked 



upon him with that tenderness, which the barbarity of his 
mother made peculiarly necessary ; but her death, which 
happened in his tenth year, was another of the misfortnnei 
of his childhood; for though she kindly endeavoured to • 
alleviate his loss by a legacy of three hundred pounds ; 
yet, as he had none to prosecute his claim, to shelter him 
from oppresaion. or call in law to the assistance of justice, 
her will was eluded by the executors, and no i>art of the 
money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The Lady 
Mason still continued her care, and directed him to 1 
placed at a small ^^'ammar-achool near St. Albau's. where 
he was called by the name of his nurse, without the least 
intimation that he had a claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed through J 
several of the classes, with what rapidity or what applause I 
cannot now be known. Aa he always spoke with reapectil 
of his master, it is probable that the mean rank, in which Q 
he then appeared, did not hinder his genius from being 
distinguished, or his industry from being rewarded; aud 
if in so low a state be obtained distinction and rewards, 
it is not likely that they were gained but by genius and. j 
industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his application ' 
was equal to his abilities, because his improvement was 
more than proportioned to the opportunities which he 
enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, that if his earliest pro- 
ductions had been preserved, like those of happier students, 
we might in some have found vigorous sallies of that 
sprightly iumour which distinguiahes "The Author to be 
let," and in others strong touches of that ardent imagina- 
tiou which painted the solemn scenes of " The Wanderer," 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his father the j 
Earl Kivers was seized with a distemper, which in a short ] 
time put an end to his life. He had frequently inquired 



after his son, and had always beeu amused with fallacious 
and evasive auBwerB ; but, being now in his own opinion 
on hia death-bed, he thought it his duty to provide for 
him among his other aatural children, and therefore de- 
manded a positive account of him, with an importunity 
not to be diverted or denied. His mother, who could no 
longer refuse an answer, determined at least to give such. 
as should cut him off for ever from that happiness which 
competence aftords, and therefore declared that he was 
dead ; which is perhaps the first instance of a lye invented 
by a mother to deprive her son of a provision which was 
designed him by another, and which she could not expect 
herself, though he should lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which could not 
be defeated, because it could not be suspected ; the Earl 
did not imagine there could exist in a human form a 
mother that would ruin her son without enriching her- 
self, and therefore bestowed upon some other person six 
thousand pounds, which he had in his will bequeathed to 
Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to intercept 
this provision which had been intended him, prompted her 
in a short time to another project, a project worthy of such 
a disposition. She endeavoured to rid herself from the 
danger of being at any time made known to him, by 
aending him secretly to the American plantations.* ■ 

By whose kindness this scheme was counteracted, or by 
what interposition she was induced to lay aside her design, 
I know not ; it is not improbable that the Lady Mason 
might persuade or compel her to desist, or perhaps she 
could not easily find accomplices wicked enough to concur 
in so cruel an action ; for it may he conceived, that those 
who had by a long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts 

* Savn^e's Preface to hia MiscellBiiy, — JoHnsoit, ^^^M 



gainst the senee of commoa wickedness, would yet be 
shocked at the design of a mother to expose her Bon to 
slavery and want, to expose him without interest, and 
■without provocation; and Savage might on thia occasion 
find protectors and advocates among those who had long 
traded in crimes, and whom compassion had never touched 
before. 

Being hindered, by whatever meana, from banishing 
him into another country, she formed soon alter a scheme 
for burying him in poverty and obscurity in his own ; and, 
that his station of life, if not the place of hia reaidence, 
might keep him for ever at a distance from her, she or- 
dered liim to be placed with a shoemaker in Holbom, 
that, after the usual time of trial, he might become hia 
apprentice.* 

It is generally reported, that this project was for some 
time successful, and that Savage waa employed at the awl 
longer than he was willing to confesB ; nor was it perhaps 
any great advantage to him, than an unexpected discovery 
determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated him 
as her own son, died; and it waa natural for him to take 
caje of those efEects, which by her death were, as he ima- 
gined, become hia own ; he therefore went to her house, 
opened her boxes, and examined her papers, among which 
he found some letters written to her by the Lady Mason, 
which informed him of his birth, and the reasuna for which 
it was concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the employment which 
had been allotted him, but thought he had a right to share 
the afftuence of hia mother; and therefore without scruple 
applied to her ae her son, and made use of every art to 
awaken her tendemeaa, and attract her regard. But 

" Preface to Savage's MiBceUanieg. — Jounso.v, I 
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neither hia letters, nor the interposition of those friends 
■which his merit or his difitress procured him, made anr 
impression upon her mind. She still resolved to neglect, 
though she could no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited her to 
admit him to see her ; she avoided him with the most 
vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be escluded from 
her house, by whomsoever he might be introduced, and 
what reason soever he might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the dis- 
covery of his real mother, that it was his frequent practice 
to walk in the dark evenings • for several hours before ber 
door, in hopes of seeing her as she might come by accident 
to the window, or cross ber apartment with a candle in 
her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without effect, 
for he eould neither soften ber heart, nor open her hand, 
and was reduced to the utmost miseries of vrant, while he 
was endeavouring to awaken the affection of a mother : He 
was therefore obliged to seek some other means of s apport ; 
and, having no profession, became by necessity an author. 

At this time ' the attention of all the literary world was 
engrossed by the Bangorian controversy, which filled the 
press with ]>amphlets, and the coffee-houses with dispu- 
tants. Of this subject, as most popular, be made choice 
for his first attempt, and, without any other knowledge of 
the question than he had casually collected from conversa- 
tion, published a poem against the Bishop. 



* See tlie Plain Dealer. — Johnson. 
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' Dr. Benjamin Huadly, Bishop of Bangor, preached bis famous 
sermon before ihe king, March Slat, 1717, exeiting vehement opposition 
from ihe lealoua udvocales of ecclesinslical authority. 

'' The Convocaiion, ur a Battle o^fTampMeis, A Poem. 17 



What was the succesB or merit of this performance, I 
know not; it was probably lost among the innumerable 
pamphlets to which that dispute gave occasion. Mr. 
Savage was himself in a little time ashamed of it, and 
endeavoured to suppress it, by destroying all the copies 
that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing,* and 
in his eighteenth year offered to the stage a comedy bor- 
rowed from a, Spanish plot, which was refused by the 
players, and was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, 
who, having more interest, made some slight alterations, 
andbroi^ht it upon the stage, under the title of "Woman's 
a. Riddle," t but allowed the unhappy author no part o£ 
the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote two, 
years afterwards " Love in a Veil," another comedy, bor- 
rowed likewise from the Spanish, but with little better 
success than before ; for though it was received and acted, 
yet it appeared so late in the year, that the author ob- 
tained no other advantage from it, than the acquaintance 
of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Wilks,' by whom he was. 
pitied, caressed, and relieved. I 

Sir Richard Steele," having declared in his favour witlr J 
all the ardour of benevolence which constituted hia! ] 
character, promoted his interest with the utmost zeal, re- 
lated hia misfortunes, applauded his merit, took all the 
opportunities of recommending him, and asserted, that J 

* Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poeta. — Johnson. 

f Thia play was printed first in 8vo ; and afterwards in 12nio, 
the fifth edition. — -Johnson. 

I Plain Dealer. — Johnson. 

' Aclor and stage manager, vid, in/r, p. 326. 

' Sir Rkhard Steclu (lliTI-1729), Addiaon's friend and asKistant in 
the Spectator, Taller, ifc, author of several comedies and TAe Chraticm' i 
Hero. Fur liis character see MBCaalaj'a Essay on Addimn, j 



" the inhumanity of his niothi?r had given him a right to 
find every good man hia father." 

Nor w&s Mr. Savage admitted to hla acquaintance only, 
but to hia confidence, of whith he sometimes related an 
instance too extraordinary to be omitted, as it affords a 
very just idea of his patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Eichard, with an air of the 
ntmost importance, to come very early to hia house the 
next morning. Mr. Savage came as he had promised, found 
the chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him, 
and ready to go out. What was intended, and whither 
they were to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was 
not willing to enquire; but immediately seated himself 
with Sir Richard ; the coachman was ordered to drive, and 
they hurried with the utmost espedition to H_yde-Park 
Comer, where they stopped at a petty tavern, and retired 
to a private room. Sir Richard then informed him, that 
he intended to publish a pamphlet, and that he had de- 
sired iiim to come thither that he might write for him. 
They soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, 
and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered 
was put upon the table. Savage was surprised at the 
meanness of the entertainment, and after some hesitation 
ventured to ask for wine, which Sir Eichard, not without 
reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then finished 
their dinner, and proceeded in their pamphlet, which they 
concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and expected 
that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, and return 
home ; but hia exijectations deceived him, for Sir Richard 
told him, that he was without money, aad that the 
jianiphlet must be sold before the dinner could be paid for ; 
and Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer their new 
production to sale for two guineas, which with some diffi- 
culty he obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, having 



retired that day only to avoid his creditors, and comj 
the pamphlet only to discharge hia reckoning'. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncommon, 
which, though it has no relation to his life, ought to be 
preserved. |*Sir Hichard Steele having one day invited to 
his house a great number of persons of the first quality, 
they were surprized at the number of liveries which sur- 
rounded the table ; and after dinner, when wine and mirth 
iiad set them free from the observation of rigid ceremony, 
one of them enquired of Sir Richard, how such an espen- 
sive train of domestics could be consistent with his fortune. 
Sir Eichard very frankly confessed, that they were fellows 
of whom he would very willingly be rid. And beiug then 
asked, why he did not discharge them, declared that they 
were baihffs who had introduced themselves with an exe- 
cution, and whom, since he could not send them away, he 
had thought it convenient to embellish with liveries, that 
they might do him credit while they staidj 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and, by 
paying the debt, discharged their attendance, having 
obliged Sir Eichard to promise that they should never 
again find him graced with a retinue of the same kind, t 

Under such a tutor, Mr. Savage was not hkely to leam 
prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of the misfor- 
tunes, which the want of those virtues brought upon him 
in the following parts of hia hfe, might be justly imputed 
to so uninaproving an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Eichard end in common 
favours. He proposed to have established him in some 
settled scheme of life, and to have contracted a kind of 
alliance with him, by marrying him to a natural daughter, i 
on whom he intended to bestow a thousand pounds. But 
though he was always lavish of future bounties, he con- 
ducted hia afiaira in such a manner, that he was very 
seldom able to beep his promises or execute his own inten- 
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^^^H tioos ; and, as he was never able to raise the aum which he 
^^^B had offered, the marriage waa delayed. lu the mean time 
^^^1 he was officioualj informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed 
^^^1 him ; hy which he was so much exasperated, that he with- 
^^H drew the allowance which he had paid him , and never aft«r- 
^^^1 wards admitted him to hia house. 

^^H It is not indeed uulikelj' that Savage might by bis im- 

^^^K prudence, expose himself to the malice of a tale-bearer ; for 

^^^ ids patron had many follies, which, as Ms discernment 

easily discovered, bis imagination might sometimes incite 

him to mention too ludicrously. A little knowledge of the 

_ world is sufficient to discover that Bucb weakness is Tery 

^^^p common, and that there are few who do not sometimes, in 

^^^ft the wantonness of thoughtless mirth, or the heat of tran- 

^^^^ sient reBentment, speak of their friends and benefactors 

I with levity and contempt, though in their cooler moments 

they want neither sense of their kindness, nor reverence for 

tbeir virtue. The fault, thprpforg nf Mr, SniVft gP was Tftt T l Pf 

' negligence than ingratitude ; but Sir Bichard must like- 

ff 'Wise be acquitted of severity, for who is there that can 

I j-rti* ' patiently bear contempt from one whom he has relieved 
' - . and supported, whose establishment he has laboured, and 
whose interest he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, without any 
^y. other friend than Mr. Wilts ; a man, who, whatever were 

^Hji his abilities or skill as an actor, deserves-Ot.ieast to.be re- 
^^^B' menibered for his virtues,* which are not often to be found 

I * As it is a ]tifs to mankind when say ^ood action is forgotten, 

I sbail insert another instance of Mr. Wilks's generosity, very 
little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, being 
hindered bj an impediment in his pronnnciation from engaging in 
orders, for which hia jrienda designed him, left his owd coimtrj, 
and came to London in quest of employment, but found his soli- 
citatioDB fmitlesB, and his necessities every day more pressing. 
In this distreas he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players. 






in the world, and perhaps less often La his profession thaa 
in others. To he humane, generous, and candid, is a veiy . 
high degree of merit in any case ; hut those qualities de-C' 
serve still greater praise, when thej are found in that cxya- f^it 
dition, which makes almost every other man, for whatever _^%0^ 
reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and hrutal. "^ ' "^ 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calamity seldom 
complained without relief, he naturally took an unfortunate 
wit into his protection, and not only assisted him in any 
casual distresses, but continued an equal and steady kind- 
ness to the time of his death. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained from his 
mother • fifty pounds, and a promise of one hundred and 
fifty more ; but it was the fate of this unhappy man, that 
few promises of any advantage to him were performed. 
His mother was infected among others with the general 
madness of the South Sea traffic ; and, having been disap- 
pointed in her expectations, refused to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the prospect of sudden affluence prompted her 
to promise. i 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship of 

by whom it was rejected. Thus wetebia last hopes defeated, and 
he bad no other prospect than of the most deplorable |iOTerty. 
But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, though not perfect, at 
least nortby of somo reward, nod therefore offered him a. benefit. 
This favour be improved with so much diligence, that the house 
afforded him a considerable sum, with which he went to Leyden, 
applied himself to the study of physic ; and proaeciited his design 
with so much diligence and success, that, when Dr. Boerhsave 
was desired by the Czarina to recommend proper persons to in- 
troduce into Russia tlie practice and study of physic. Dr. Smith 
was one of those wboin be selected. He bad a considerable 
pension settled on him at Ida arrival, and was one of the chief 
[ihysicians at the Russian court. — Johkson. 

* This J write upon the credit of the author of hia life, which 
was published 1727. — Johnson. 
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Mr, WiUtH.he waa consequently an assiduous frequenter o£ 
tlie theatres ; and in a short time the amusemeutB of the 
stage took such poBsesBion of hia miod, that he never was 
absent from a play in several years. 

This coustant attendance naturally procured bim the 
■acquaintance of the players, and, among others, of Mrs. 
Oldfleld,' who was so much pleased with hia conversation, 
and touched with hia misfortunes, that she allowed him a 

- settled pension of fifty pounds a year, which was during 
her life regiilarly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive ita_dua4>raise, 
and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield maj not be 
sullied by her general character, it is proper to mention 
whiifc Mr. Savage often declared in the strongest t^rms, 
that he never saw her alone, or in any other place than 
behind the scenes. 

. ;' At her death heendeavoured to shewhisgratitude in the 
most decent manner, by wearing mQumin g aa for a mo ther ; 

,but did not celebrate her in elegies, because he knew that 
too great profusion oE praise would only have revived those 
faults which his natural equity did not allow him to think 
less, because they were committed by one who favoured 
him ; but of which, though his virtue would not endea- 
vour to palliate them, his gratitude wonld not suffer him to 
prolong the memory, or diffuse the censure. 

In his " Wanderer," he has indeed taken an opportunity 
of mentioning her, but celebrates her not for her virtue, but 
her beauty, an excellence which none ever denied her : this 
is the only encomium with which he has rewarded her 
liberality, and perhaps he has even in this been too lavish 
of his praise. He seems to have thought, that never to 
mention his benefactress would have an appearance of in- 

' Anne OldReld (I6B3-1T30}. This famous aclross was a moat 
generous anil acaompliahed woman. Her appearance and manner &re 
celebraled in TallcT (8vo, ed. 180B), vol. i. p. 101 ; vol. !>■. p. 152. 



gratitude, though, to have dedicated aay particular per- 
formance to her memory would have ouly betrayed an offi- 
cious partiality, that, without exaltiug her character, would 
have depressed his owu. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Wilka, the 
advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he often re- 
ceived uncommon marks of regard and compassion; and 
was once told by the Duke of Dorset, that it was just to 
consider him as an injured nobleman, and that in his 
opinion the nobility ought to think themselves obliged, 
without Bolicitatiou, to take every opportunity of support- 
ing him by their countenance and patronage. But he had 
generally the mortification to hear that the whole interest 
of liis mother was employed to frustrate his applications, 
and that she never left any expedient untried, by which he 
might be cut ofE from the possibility of supporting life. 
The same disposition she endeavoured to diffuse among all 
those over whom nature or fortune gave her any influence, 
and indeed succeeded too well in her design ; but could not 
always propagate her effrontery with her cruelty, for aom.6 
of those, whom she incited against him, were ashamed of' 
their own youduct, and boasted of that relief which they 
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' I do not indiscriminately involve ail -- / ^ 
his relations; for he has mentioned with gratitude theTc' 
humanity of one Lady, whose name I am now unable to 
recollect, and to whom therefore I cannot pay the praises 
which she deserves for having acted well in oppos ition to ,i ■ ! 
influence, precept, and-esample. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon those ■ ■ ; ■ 
parents who murder their infants is well known, nor has its , ■• 
justice ever been contested ; but if they deserve death who ' i ' .■ ' 
destroy a child in its birth, what pains can lie severe enough 
for her who forbears to destroy him only to inflict sharper 
, miseries upon him ; who prolongs his life only to make him 
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misemble ; and who exposes him, without care and without 
pity, to the maltee of oppression, the caprices of chance, 
and the temptations of povertj ; who rejoices to see him 
overwhelmed with calamities ; and, when hia own industry, 
or the chanty of others, has enabled him to rise for a short 
time aboye his miseries, plunks him again Into his former 
distress ? 

The idndneas of his friends not affording him any eon- 
stant supply, and the prospect of improving his fortune by 
enlarging his acquaintance necessarily leading Mm to places 
of eipence, he found it necessary to • endeavour once more 
at dramatic poetry, for which he was now better qualified 
by a more extensive knowledge, and longer observation. 
But having been unsuccessful in comedy, though rather for 
want of opportunities than genius, he resolved now to try 
whether he should not be more fortunate in exhibiting a 
tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject, was that of Sir 
Thomas Overbury,' a story well adapted to the stage, though 
perhaps not far enough removed from the present age, to 
admit properly the fictions necessary to complete the plan ; 
for the mind, which naturally loves truth, is always most 
offended with the violation of those truths of which we ar^H 
most certain ; and we of course conceive those facts most 
certain, which approach nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if the cir- 
stances in which he wrote it be considered, will afford at 
once an uncommon proof of strength of genius, and even- 
ness of mind, of a serenity not to be ruffled, and an imagi- 
nation not to be suppressed. 

• In 1724.— Johnson. 



' Sir ThomMOverbarj (1561-161; 
the intrignes of Robert C&rr, after 
dJTorced Coon) ess of Easti. 



SAT AGE. 3^' 

During a Goneiderable part of the time in which he vas 
employed upon this performance, he was without lodging, 
and often without meat ; nor had he &q j other cDnveniences 
for study tbiun the fields or the street allowed him ; there 
he used to wa,lk and form his speeches, and afterwards step 
into a shop, beg for a few moments the use of the pen and 
ink, and write down what he had composed, upon paper 
which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not per- 
fect, ita faultiEi ought surely to be imputed to a cause very 
different from want of genius, and must rather excite pity 
than provoke censure. 

But when under these diacounigements the tragedy was 
finished, there yet remained the labour of introducing it on 
the stage, an undertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, 
was in a very high degree vexatious ^id disgusting; for, 
having little interest or reputation, he was obliged to Bub- 
o initjiimself wholly to Jtiheplayers,-and admit, with whatever 
reluctance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which he always 
considered as the disgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill ' another critic of a very 
different class, from whose friendship he received great 
assistance on many occasions, and whom he never men- 
tioned but with the utmost tenderness and regard. He 
had been for some time distinguished by him with very 
particular kindness, and on this occasion it was natural to 
apply to him as an author of an established character. He 
^^tiierefore sent this tragedy to him, with a short copy of • 



as ^^1 



I • Printed in the late coUec 






—Johnson. 



' Ammii Hill (died 1 7^0). A dramalic writer of some colebrit j — a 
projector, trying various schemes and sueueeding in none. At one time 
secretary to Lord Pclerborough, then Manager of Deary I*ne Tbetttre, 
then abtaining it patent for eitrauling oil from beech mast g next 
ailing a companj for cultivating pUatations in Georgia ; afier 
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TeraeB, in whicli he desired h.ia correction. Mr. Hill, whose 
_ humanity and po liteness are g^PgrP'llly 1( P" F "t readilj com- 
plied with, his request ; but as he is remarkable for singu- 
larity of sentiment, and bold esperimenta in language, Mr. 
Sava^ did not think his play much improved by his inno- 
vation, and had eyen at that time t h » cour a ge to rejgpt 
■ several passages which he could not approve ; and, what ia 
'still more laudable, Mr. Hill had the generos ity no t to 
resent the neglect of his alterations, but wrote the prologue 
a nd epilogue, in which he touches on the circumstances of 
the author with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he was only 
able to bring his play upon the stage in the summer, when 
the chief actors had retired, and the rest were in possession 
of the house for their own advantage. Among these, Mr. 
Savage was admitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Ove*- 
bury, by which he gained no great reputation, the theatre 
being a province for which nature seemed not to have de- 
signed him ; for neither his voice, look, nor gesture, were 
such as were expected on the stage ; and he was so much 
ashamed of having been reduced to apjiear as a player, that 
he always tlotted out his name from the list, when a 
copy of his tragedy was to be shown to his friends. 

In the publication ' of hia performance he was more suc- 
cessful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in it, that 
glimmered through all the mists which poverty and Cibber 
had been able to spread over it, procured him the notice and 
esteem of many persona eminent for their rank, their 
virtue, and their wit. 

clearing wckkIs in tlie HighlundH of Scotland Co furnibb timber for the 
naty ; and making potash Ibat whs to rival Lbe potash brought fraat 
BoBsia. All this time he was cultivaling poetry and the drnma. — Cnr- 
Taiiiet^S Life of Pope, f. 2lii2. Hill was supposed to be alluded to in the 
Svmiad, book ii. line 295. 

* ' The Tragedy of Sir Ths7aas Owrbvrij, as it ia actoi at the Theatrg 
Royal in Drury Lane. 1724. 8vo. 



Of this i>lay, acted, printed, and dedicated, the accumu. 
la,ted profits arose to an hundred pounds, which he thought 
at that time a yerj large aum, having been never master of 
so much before. 

In the dedication,* for which he received ten guineas, 
there is nothing remarkable. The Preface contains a very 
liberal encomium on the hlooming exceUenees of Mr. 
Theophilus Oibher, which Mr. Savage could not in the 
latter part of his life see his friends about to read without 
snatching the play out of their hands. The generosity of 
Mr. Hill did not end on this occasion ; for afterwards, when 
Mr. Savage's necessities returned, he encouraged a aubacrip.. 
tion to a " Miscellany of Poems " in a very eatraordinary 
manner, hy publishing his story in the " Plain Dealer," f 
with some affecting lines, which he asserts to have been 
written by Mr. Savage upon the treatment received by him 
from his mother, but of which he was himseM the author, 
as Mr. Savage aftei-wards declared. These lines, and the 
paper in which they were inserted,' had a very powerful 
effect upon all but hia mother, whom, by makii^ hep 
cruelty more public, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to the 
" Miscellany," but furnished likewise the greatest part of 
the Poems of which it is composed, and particularly " The 
Happy Man," which he pubhshed as a specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers should 
influence to patronize merit in distress, without any other 

• To Herbert Tryst, Esq., of Herefordahire. — Johnson, 
t The Plain Dealer wbh a periodical paper, wrftteu by Mr. 
nill and Mr. Bond, wlioni Mr. Savage called the two contending 
powers of light and darkness. They wrote by turns eiich six 
Essays ; and the character of the work was observed regalarlj to 
rise iu Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's.— Joknboh. 



solicitation, were directed to be left at Button's coffee- 
house ; ajid Mr. Savage going thither a, few dajB after- 
wards, without expectation of any effect from his proposal, 
-found to hia auqiriBe seT.enty.guineas*, which had been 
aent him in conaequence of the compaBsion excited by Mr. 
Hill's pathetic representation. 

To this " Miscellany " he wrote a Preface, in which he 
gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a Tery uncoui- 
mon strain of humour, and with a gaiety of im^ination. 
which the Buccesa of his subscription probably produced. 

The Dedication is addressed to the Lady Maty Wortley 
Montague," whom he flatters without reserve, and, to con- 
fess the truth, with very littlef art. The some observa- 

* The names of those who so generously contributed to his 
relief, hiiTing been mentioned in a former account, ought not to 
lie omitted here. Thej were the Duchess of Cleveland, Lady 
Cheyucy, Lady Castlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the 
SutchesH Dowager and Dutchess of Rutland, Lady Strafford, the 
■Countess Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel 
Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord Milaington, 
Mr. John Savage. — Johnson. 

+ This the following extract from it will prove. 

—^" Since our country has been honoured with the glory of 
your wit, as elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer re- 
mains a doubt whether jour sex hare strength of mind in propor- 
tion to their sweetness. There is something in your verses as 
diitinguiahed as your air. — They are as strong as truth, as deep as 
reason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth as beauty. — They 
contain a nameless and peculiar mixture of force and grace, which 
u at once so movingly serene, and so majestically lorelj, that it 



' Lady Mary Wortley MonUgne [1690-1762), wife of Edward 
Wortley, a Lard of the Treasury in lTU-16. The friend of Addison 
and Pope, a woman of extraordiaarj talents, hut so peculiar that Mrs. 
Montague describes her as one wlio neither thinks, speaks, acts, or 
dresses like any body. She it ivas who introduced into England ic 
lation for small-pox. 



tion may be extended to all his Dedications : hia compli- 
ments are constrained and violent, heaped together without 
the grace of order, or the decency of introduction ; he 
seems to have written his iianegyries for the perusal only 
of his patrons, and to have imagined that he had no other 
task than'to pamper them with praises however gross, and 
that flattery would make ita way to the heart, without the 
assistance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards, the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for a poetical contest, in which Mr. Savage 
engaged, and is allowed to have carried the prize of honour 
from his competitors ; but I know not whether he gained 
by his performance any other advantage than the increase 
of his reputation ; though it must certainly have been with 
ferther views that he prevailed upon himself to attempt a 
species of writing, of which all the topics had been long 
before exhausted, and which was made at once difficult by 
the miiltitudes that failed in it, and those that had suc- 
ceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though fre- 
quently involved in very distressful perplexities, appeared 
however to be gaining upon mankind, when both his fame 
and his life were endangered by an event, of which it is 
not yet determined, whether it ought to be mentioned as a 

crime pr p PH.lH.mit.jf 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Savage came from 
Eichmond, where he then lodged, that he might pursue hia 
studies with less interruption, with an intent to discharge 
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" As foctui 
flattery, I know n 



y enemy than I am the enemy of 
1 forbear this application to your 
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Ladyship, because there is scarce a possibility that I should say 
more than I beheve, when I am speaking of your ExceUence."- 
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another lodging which he had in Westminster ; and acci- 
dentally meeting two gentlemen his acquaintancea, whose 
names were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with tliem 
to a neighbouring oofEee-house, and sat drinMng till it was 
late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage's life any part of 
hia character to be thefirat of the comjjany that desired to 
separate. He would wilhngly have gone to bed in the 
same house ; but there was not room for the whole com- 
pany, and therefore they agreed to ramble about the streets, 
and divert themselvea with such amusements as should 
offer, themaelvcs till morning. 
^ t'fin this walk they happened unluckily to discover a light 
in Robinson's coffee-house, near Charing-crosa, and there- 
fore went in. Merchant, with some rudeness, demanded a 
room, and was told that there was a good fire in the next 
parlour, which the company were about to leave, being 
then paying their reckoning. Merchant, not satisfied with 
this answer, rushed into the room, and was followed by liia 
companions. He then petulantly placed himself between. 
' the company and the fire, and soon after kicked down the 
iable. This produced, a quarrel, swords were drawn on 
' ' both sides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, 
having wounded likewise a maid that held him, forced his 
way with Merchant out of the house j but being iBtimi- 
dated and confused, without resolution either to fly or stay, 
they were taken in a back-court by one of the company and 
some soldiers, whom he had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were in the 
morning carried before three justices, who committed them 
to the Qat«-hou8e, from whence, uj.ton the death of Mr. 
Sinclair, which happened the same day, they were removed 
in the night to Newgate, where they were however treated. 
with some distinction, eiempted from the ignominy of 
chains, and confined, not among the common crimiaala, 
but in the Press-yard. 



SAVAQ8. Saf 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded in 
very unusual muniier, and the public appeared to interest 
itself as in a cause of general concern. The witneBsei 
against Mr. Savage aud his frietids were, the woman who 
kept the house, which was a house of ill fame, and her 
□kaid, the men who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, 
aud a woman of the town, who had been drinking with 
them, and with whom one of them had been seen in bud. 
They swore in general, that Merchant gave the provoca- 
tion, which Savage and Gregory drew their swords to 
justify; that Savage drew £rst, and that he stabbed 
Sinclair when he was not in a posture of defence, or while 
Gregory commanded his sword ; that after he had given 
the thrust he turned pale, and would have retired, but 
that the maid clung round him, and one of the companj 
endeavoured to detain him, from whom he broke, hy cut- 
ting the maid on the head, but was afterwards taken in a 
court. , 

TbeEe_)»ii8JiQme .differeacflJH^tbeiiLdepQeitiQns ; one did 
not see Savage give the wound, another saw it given when 
Sinclair held his polut towards the ground ; and the 
woman of tlie town asserted, that she did not see Sinclair's 
Bword at all ; this difference however was very far from 
amounting to inconsistency ; but it was sufficient to shew, 
that the hurry of the dispute was such, that il._Ha6_HQt 
easy to discover the truth_ with relation to particular cir- 
cumstancea, and that therefore some deductions were to bo 
msAe from the credibility of the testimonies. 

Sinclair had declared several times before his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage, nor did Savage at 
his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured partly to ex- 
tenuate it, by -luging -the Budderippsg . of thfi whole action. 
and the impossibiUty of any ill design, or premeditated,' 
malice, and partly to justify it by the necessity of self- 
defence, and the hazard of his oven life, if he had lost that 
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opportimity of giving the tliniBt: te observed, tliat 
neither reaeon nor law obliged a, man to w&it for the blow 
which was tbreat«ned, and wbicli, if he should suffer it, 
he might never be able to return ; that it was always al- 
lowable to prevent an aaaault, and to preserve life by taking 
away that of the adversary, by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endeavoiired 
to escape, he declared, that it was not his design to fly 
from justice, or decline a trial, but to avoid the espenees 
and seventies of a prison ; and that he intended to have 
appeared at the bar without compnlsion. 

This defence, which tcok up more than an hour, was , 
heard by the multitude that thronged the court with the 
most attentive and resptectful silence : those who thought 
''he ought not to be acquitted, owned that applause could 
not be refused him ; and those who before pited his mis- 
fortunes, now reverenced his abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were proved 
to be persons of characters wtich did not entitle them to 
much credit; a common strumpet, a woman by whom 
strumpets were entertained, and a man by whom they 
were supported ; and the character of Savage was by 
several persons of distinction asserted to be that of a 
modest inoffensive man, not inclined to broils, or to inso- 
lence, and who had, to that time, been only known for his 
misfortunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had undoubtedly 
been acquitted; but Mr. Page,' who was theu upon the 

' Afterwardi Sir FrenaiB Page (died 1741), and made immortal by 

POJ*!— 

" Slander or poison dread from Delia's rH(>e, 
Hard worils or hangings-if your judge be Page." 

7b Mr. Forlesciit. 
Pope ia eaiA to have had Savage's linse in recolleclion when ho wKjl^^ 
the couplet. — P. CONKINODAH. ^^^^^1 



bencli, treated him with hie usual ineolence and Beverity, 
and when he had Bummed up tlie erideace, endeaToured 
to exasperate the jury, as Mr. Savage used to relate it, 
■with thia eloquent harangue : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider that Mr. 
Savage is a very great man, a much greater man thau you 
or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he wears very fine 
clothes, much finer clothes than jou or I, gentlemen of 
the jury ; that he has abundance of money in hia pocket, 
much more money than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; 
but, gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard case, 
gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore 
kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury ? " 

Mr, Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepresented, 
and the men who were to decide hia fate incited against 
him by invidious comparisons, resolutely asserted, that hia 
cause was not candidly explained, and began to recapitu- 
late what he had before said with regard to his condition, 
and the necessity of endeavouring to escape the expences 
of impriaonment ; but the judge having ordered him to 
be silent, and repeated his orders without effect, com- 
manded that he should be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, ilukt.£(K)d 
characters were of.no weight against puaitive evidence, 
though they might turn the scale where it was doubtful j 
and that though, when two men attack each other, the 
death of either is only manslaughter ; but where one ia 
the aggressor, aa in the case before them, and, in pur- 
suance of his first attack, kOls the other, the law supposes 
action, however sudden, to be malicious. They then de- 
liberated upon their verdict, and determined that Mr. 
Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr, 
Merchant, who had no sworJ, only of manslaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted eight 
hours, Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted back 
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to prison, where they were more closely coafined, and 
loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight : four daye aft«r- 
warde they were sent back to the court to receive sentence; 
on which occasion Mr. Savage made, as far as it could be 
retained in memory, the following speech. 

" It ia now, mj Lord, too late to offer any thing by way 
of defence or vindication ; nor can we eipect from yonr 
Lordships, ia this court, but the eentence which the law 
requires you, as juices, to pronounce against men of our 
calamitoua condition. — But we are also persuaded, that as 
mere men, and out of this seat of rigorous justice, you are 
Buac eptive of the tender pasaiona, and too humaae,jiot to 
commiserate the unhappy situation of those, whom the 
htw sometimes ]>erliaps — exacts— from you to pronounce 
upon. No doubt you distinguish betw.een_ofEeuces, which 
arise out of premeditation, aud a disposition habituated to 
vice or immorality, and trangreasions, -which, as^ tke un- 
' happy and unforeaeon effects of casual abaeuct) o£ reason, 
and sudden impulse of passion : we therefore hope jou 
' will contribute all you can to an extension of that mercy, 
which the gentlemen of the juiy have been pleased to 
shew Mr. Merchaut, who (allowing facts as sworn against 
us by the evidence) has led us into this our c-alamity. I 
hope this will not be construed, as if we meant to reflect 
upon that gentleman, or remove any thing from us upon 
Mm, or that we repine the more at our fate, because he 
has no participation of it : No, my Lord ! For my part, I 
declare nothing could more soften my grief, than tg " 
without any companion in so great a misfortune.' 



* Jlr. Sftvaj 
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i. "The ipaech of mine at pp. 23 &nd 24, is 
Savage to Mrs. Carter, lOlh Ma/, 1T39.— 



SAVAGE, 341 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the 
mercy of the crown, which wag verj earnestly Bolicited by 
his friends, and which, with whatever difficulty the story 
may obtain belief, was obstructed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen against him. she made use of 
am incident, which was omitted in the order of time, that 
it might be mentioned together witli the purpose which it 
was made to serve. Mr. Savage, when he had discovered 
his birth, had an incessant desire to speak to his mother, 
who always avoided him in -publicfc, and refused him ad- 
miaaion into her house. One evening walking, as it was 
hia custom, in the street that she inhabited, he saw the 
door of her house by accident open ; he entered it, and, 
finding no person in the passage to hinder him, went up 
stairs to salute her. She discovered him before ho could 
enter her chamber, alarmed the family with the moat dia- 
treaaful outcries, and when she had by her screams 
gathered them about her. ordered thera to drive out of the 
house that villain, who had forced himself in upon her, 
and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, who had at- 
tempted with the most submissive tenderness to soften her 
rage, hearing her utter so detestable an aiccusation, thought 
it prudent to retire ; and, I believe, never attempted after- 
wards to speaJi to her. 

But, shocked as he was with her falsehood and her 
cruelty, he imagined that she intended no other use of her 
lye, than to set herself free from his embraces and solicita- 
tions, and was very far from suspecting that she would 
treasure it in her memory, as an instrument of future ' 
wickednesB, or that she would endeavour for this fictitious . 
assault to deprive him of his life. .' 

But when the Queen was solicited for his pardon, and / 
informed o£ the severe treatment which he had suffered 
from hia judge, she ajiawered, that, however unjustifiable 
might be the manner of his trial, or whatever extenuation 
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the action for which he was eondemued might admit, i^ I 
could not think that nia,ii a proper object of the Kii^i 1 

mercy, who had been capable of entering his mother's • 
house in the night, with aa intent to murder her. 

whom this atrocious calumny had been transmitted 
to the Queen ; whether she that iuTentcd had the front to 
relate it ; whether she found any one weak enough to credit 
it. or corrupt enough to concur with her in her hateful de- 
sign, I know not : but methods had been taken to persuade 
the Queen bo strongly of the truth of it, that she for a long 
time refused to hear any of those who petitioned for his life. 

Thua had Savage perished by the evidence of a bawd, a 
strumpet, aud his mother, had not juBtice a nd compassion 
■procured him an advocate of rank too great to be rejected 
unheard, and of rirtue too eminent to be heard without 
being believed. His merit and his calamities happened to 
reach the. ear of the Counteae of Hertford,' who engaged 
in his support with all the tenderness that is excited by 
pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by generosity ; and. 
demanding an audience of the Queen, hud before her the 
whole series of his mother's cruelty, exposed the improba- 
bility of an accusation by which he was chaj^ed with an 
intent to commit a murder that could produce no advan- 
tage, and Boon convinced her how little his former conduct 
could deserve to be mentioned aa a reason for estraor- 
'dinary severity. 

The interposition of this Lady was so successful, that he 
was soon aft«r admitted to bail, and, on the 9th of March 
1728, pleaded the King's pardon. 

' Frances Thynn. afterwards [1^'^) Duchess of Somerset, to whom 
ThomioD dedicated bis poem atSpTiig, and Shenstone bis Ode on Sural 
M^anee. Her only child was married to Sir Hugh Smilhson, created 
(1766) Duke of North umberiand. When she interceded for Bartge 
■he was a Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen, tjhc died JdIj, 113 
— F. CuiniiSQHA.M. 
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It is natural to enquire upon what motives Me mothe r f 
could prosecute him in a manner bo outrageous and im- 
plae abje ; for what reason she could employ all the arts of 
malice, and all the snares of calumny, to take away the 
life of her own son, of a son who never injured her, who was 
never supported by her expence, nor obstructed any pros- 
pect of pleasure or advantage ; why she should endeavour 
to destroy him by a lye — a lye which could not gain credit, 
but must vanish of Itself at the first moment of examina- 
tion, and of which only this can be said to maie it pro- 
bable, that it may be observed from her conduct, that the -,^ . 
mo st ex ecrable crimes are sometimes. etKQiwittBijEithQlit '' ^^i 
ii;> | m r o nt tcmpt fltion. C^ 

This mother is still alive,' and may perhaps even yet, 
though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy the plea- 
sure of reflecting, that the life, which she often endeavoured 
to destroy, was at least shortened by her maternal offices ; 
that though she could not transport her son to the planta- 
tions, bury him in the shop of a mechanic, or hasten the . ,-r Ti^ 
hand of the public executioner, she has yet had-the-aatia- r1 J 
faction of embittering all hia hours, and forcing. hi ol into <JA-'^ 
exigences that hujried_DiiJiifl_deaJih- 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate the enormity 
of this woman's conduct, by placiug it in opposition to that 
of the Countess of Hertford ; no one can fail to observe 
liowmuch more amiatile it is to relieve, than to op press, j 
and^to rescue iiujoceiice_fn)ni .desiructipn, thap. to destroy 
without an injury, 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, and the 
time in which he lay under sentence of death, behaved 
with great firmness and equality of mind, and confirmed 
by his fortitude the esteem of those who before admired (if 

' This WBS written in 1744. Mrs. Brett, formerly ConnteBS 
M4Ln:te9fie1d, died Oct. ll,17S3,nt her bouse in Old Bond Street, aged' 
above eighty.— P. Ci'Nsikobab. 
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him fur his abilities. Tlie peculiar circumelances of his 
life were made more generally known by a abort account,* 
which was then published, and of which several thousands 
were in a few weeks dispersed over the nation : and the 
compassion of mankind operated so powerfully in his 
favour, that he was enabled, by freqnent presents, not 
only to support himself, bnt to assist Mr. Gregory in 
prison ; and. when he was pardoned and released, he found 
the number of his friends not lessened, 

: r The nature of the act for which he had been tried was 
in itself doubtful ; of the evidences which appeared a^rainst 
hint, the character of the man was not unexceptionable. 
that of the woman notoriously infamous : she, whose testi- 
mony chiefly influenced the jury to condemn him, after- 
wards retracted her assertions. He always himself denied 
that he was drunk, as had been generally reported. Mr. 
Gregory, who is now Collector of Antigua, is said to de- 
clare him far less criminal than he was imagined, even by 
some who favoured him : and Page himself afterwards 
confessed, that he had treated him with uncommon rigour. 
"When all these particulars are rated together, perhaps 
the memory of Savage may not be much sullied by his 
trial. 

Some time aff«r he had obtained his liberty, he met inV 
the street the woman that had sworn with so much ma^ 
lignity against him. She informed him, that she was in 
distress, and, with a degree of confidence not easily attain- 
able, desired him to relieve her. He, instead of insulting 
her misery, and taking pleasure in the calamities of one 

'who had brought his life into danger, reproved her_gently 
for her perjury ; and changing the only guinea that' 
had, divided it equally between her and himself. 
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This is an actioo whicli in some ages would have made i 
a eaint, and perhaps in othera a hero, and wluch, without < ' 
any hyperbolical encomiums, must he allowed to \ 
instance of uncommon generoeity, an act of complicated . 
virtue ; by which he at once relieved the poor, corrected 
the Ticions, and forgave an enemy ; by which he at once 
remitted the stronpeBt proTocations, and exercised the moat I 
ardent charity. 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quality of i 
S ayag e; he never appeared inclined to take advantage of j 
■weakness, to attack the defenceless, or to press upon the J 
faUing: whoever was distressed was certain at least of his I 
good wishes ; and when he could give no assistance to ex- I 
tricate them from misfortunes, he endeavoured to sooth | 
them by sympathy and tenderness. 

But when hia heart was not softened by the sight of 
misery, he was sometimes obstinate in bis resentment, and 
did not quickly lose the remembrance of an injury. He 
always continued to speak with anger of the insolence and 
partiality of Page, and a short time before his death re- 
venged it by a satire.' 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage spoke 
of this fatal action, when the danger was over, and he was .,>>^ 
under no necessity of using ajiy art to set his conduct in J^ I 
the fairest li^ht. He. was not^ willing, ta dwell uptULJt; 
and, if be transiently mentioned it, appeared neith er to 
consider hi^nw ^l f as. a. murder^f^, nor as a man wholly free 
from the guilt of blood. t How much and how long he 
regretted it, appeared in a poem which he published many 

* Printed iu the late collection. — Johnson.' 
+ In one uf bis letters he stales it "a latal quarrel, lint too- 
well known." — Johnson. 



' A CharaetiT, prinled in The Gentleman's Miign:inc for 1T41, p. 494. 

,— r. CoMNINeHAH. 
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yearn afterwarde. On oci^a-aion of a copy of verees, in 
'which the failings of good men were recounted, and in 
which the author had endeavoured to illustrate hia position. 
that " the beet may sometimes deviate from virtue," by an 
I instance of murder committed by Savage in the heat of 

^^^^ wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very just repre- 
^^^V aentatioD of a good man, to suppose him liable to drunken- 
^^^V ness, and disposed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, with- 
in, lout any other support than acci^jigtaL .favours anil uu- 
eertain patronage^affordaLJiini; sources by which he was 
J ''sometimes very liberally supplied, and which at other 
times were suddenly stopped ; so that he spent his life 
between want and plenty ; or, what was yet worse, be- 
tween beggary and eitravagance ; for as whatever he re- 
ceived was the gift of chance, which might as well favour 
him at one time as another, he was tempted to squander 
what he had, because he always hoped to he immediately 
supplied. 
V,(«'' Another cause of his profusion was tTiftg. hmird Itind^iP Bn 
'^ ^^tJA ^ his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed his 
abilities, by treating him at taverns, and habituating him 
to pleasures which he could not afford to enjoy, and which 
he was not able to deny himself, though he purchased the 
luxury of a single ni^ht by the anguish of cold and hunger 
for a week. 

■ The eiperience of these inconveniences determined him 
to endeavour after some settled income, which, having long 
found submission and iutreaties fruitless, he attempted to 
■^•^eKtort from his mother by rougher methods. He had now, 
^ he acknowledged, lost that tenderness for her, which 
the whole series of her cruelty had not been able wholly to 
repress, till he found, by the efforts which she made for 
his destruction, that she was not content with refusing to 
assist him, and being neutral in his struggles with poverty. 
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Iiut was as ready to sDatch every opportunity of adding to 
his misfortunes, aud that she was to be considered as an 
enemy implacably malicious, whom nothing but his blood 
could satisfy. He therefore threatened to harass her with 
lampoons, and to publish a copious narrative of her con- 
duct, unless she consented to purchase an exemption from 
infamy, by allowing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successful. Whether shame 
stilt survived, thougli virtue was extinct, or whether her 
relations had more delicacy than herself, and imagined that 
some of the darts which satire might point at her would 
glance upon them ; Lord Tyrconnel,' whatever were his 
motives, upon his promise to lay aside bis design of ex-' 
posing the cruelty of his mother, received him into hia 
family, treated him as his equal, and engaged to allow him 
a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; and for 
some time he had no r ejt.80Q to compl a in of f<>rtune ; hia 
appearance was splendid, his expences large, and hia 
acquaintance extensive. He was courted by all who endea- 
voured to be thought men of genius, and caressed by all 
who valued themselves upon a refined taste. To admire 
Mr. Savage, was a proof of discernment ; and to be ac- 
quainted with him, was a title to poetical reputation. His 
presence was sufficient to make any place of pubhck enter- 
tainment popular ; and bis approbation and example con- 
stituted the fashion. So jxiwerful is genius, when it is 
invested with the glitter of affluence ! Men willingly pay 
to fortune that regard. which_tbey ow£_to. merit, and are 
pleased when they have an opportunity at once of gratify- 
ing their vanity, and practising their duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him with opportu- 
nities of enlarging his knowledge of human nature, by 

' John, Lord ViEicount Tyroonnel, notorious for Ihe bigotry and 
cruelly of hia rule In Ireland, 
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contemplating life from its highest gradfttions to ita lowest ; 
and, had he afterwards ap])lied to dramatick poetry, he 
would perhaps not have had many superiors; for aa he 
never suffered any scene to pass before hia eyea without 
notice, he had treasured in his mind all the difEerent com- 
binations of passions, and the innumerable mixtures of 
vice and virtue, which distinguish one character from 
another ; and, aa his com^ption was strong, hia expreasions 
were clear, he easUy received impressions from objects, 
and very forcibly transmitted them to others. 

Of liis exact observations on human life he has left a. 
proof, which would do honoiir to the greatest names, in a 
small pamphlet, called, " The Author t« be let," • where ho 
introduces Iscariot Hackney, a prostitute scribbler, giving 
an account of hia birth, hia education, his disposition and 
morals, habits of life, and maxims of conduct. In the in- 
troduction are related many secret histories of the petty 
writers of that time, but aometimea mixed with ungenerous 
reflections on their birth, their circumstances, or those of a 
their relations ; nor can it be denied, that aome passages 
are such ae Iscariot Hackney might himself have produced. 1 

He was accused likewise of living in an appearance of ( 
friendship with some whom he satirised, and of making 
useof the confidence which he gained by a seeniiiig kind- 
neaa to discover failings and expose them ; it mus t beiS>u- 
fesaed, that Mr. Savage's esteem was no very certain pos- 
session, and that he would lampoon at one time those 
whom he had praised at another. 

It may be alleged, that the same man may change his 
principles, and that he, who was once deservedly com- 
mended, may be afterwarda satirised with equal justice, or 
that the poet was dazzled with the appearance of virtue, 
and found the man whom he had celebrated, when he had" 



• Printed in his Works, vol. ii. p. 231. — JoaiiaoN. 



an opportunity of eiamining him more narrowly, unworthy 
of the paoegyrick wliich he had too hastilj bestowed ; and : 
that, as a. false satire ought to be recanted, for the sake of 1 1 
him whose reputation may be injured, false praise ought I 
likewise to be obviated, lest the distinction between vice! 
and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should be trusted [ 
upon the credit of his encomiast, or lest others should 
endeavour to obtain the like praises by the same means. i 

But though these eicuses may be often plausible, and 
Bometimes just, they are very seldom satisfactory to umn- 
kind; and the writer, who is not constant to his subject, 
quickly sinks into contempt, his satire loses its force, and 
his panegyrick its value, and he is only considered at one 
time as a flatterer, and as a calumniator at another. 

To avoid these imputations, it is only necessary to follow t 
the rules of virtue, and to_ preaerve an nnvarje d re tptrd t^ 
truth. For though it is undoubtedly possible, that a man, 
however cautious, may be sometimes deceived by an artful 
^ appearance of virtue, or by false evidences of guilt, such 
^ errors will not be frequent ; and it wUl be allowed, that 
the name of an author would never have been made con- 
temptible, had no man ever said what he did not think, or 
misled others but when he was himself deceived. 

If "The Author to be let" was first published in a 
single pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a collection 
of pieces relating to the " Dunciad." which were addressed 
by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlesex, in a dedica- 
tion * which he was prevailed up>on to sign, though 
he did not write it, and in which there are some ]>osi- 
tions, that the true author would perhaps not have pub- 
lished under his own name, and oa which Mr. Savage 
afterwards reflected with no great satisfaction ; the enume- 
ration of the bad effects of the uncontroled freedom of the 

• See bia Works, vol. ii. p. 233.- — Johnson. 
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preHB, and the assertion tha.t the " liberties taken bj the 
writers of Journals with their superiors were exorbitant 
and unjustifiable," very ill became men, who have them- 
selves not always shewn the exactest regard to the laws C^ 
Bubordination in their writings, and who have often sati- 

«ised those that at least thought themselves their superiors, 
i they were eminent for their hereditary rank, and em- 
ployed in the highest offices o£ the kingdom. But this is 
only an instance of that partiality which almost every Tnan 
indulges with regard to himself ; the liberty of the press ia 
a blessing when we are inchned to write against others, 
and a calamity when we find ourselves overborne by the 
multitude of our assailants ; as the power of the crown is 
always thought too great by those who suffer by its in- 
fluence and too little by those in whose favour it ia exerted; 
and a standing army is generally accounted necessary by 
those who command, and dangerous and oppressive by 
those who support it, j 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far from believing, that i 
the letters aanexed to ea«h species of bad poets in the ' 
Bathos, were, as he was directed to assert, " set down at 
random ; " for when he was charged by one of his friends 
with putting his name t« such an improbability, he had no 
other answer to make, than that "he did not think of it;" 
and his friend had too much tenderness to reply, that next 
to the crime of writing contrary to what he thought, was 
that of writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what ia false in this dedication, 
it is proper that I observe the impartiality which I recom- 
mend, by declaring what Savage asserted, that the account 
of the circumstances which attended the publication of the 
" Dunciad," however strange and improbable, was exactly 

The publication of this piece at this time raised Mr, 
Sava^ a great number of enemies among those that were 
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attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was considi'red ax 
kind of coofederate, and whom he was suspected of supply- 
ing with private intelligence and secret ineidenta : so tl^t 
the ignominj of on informer was added to the terror of 
satirist. 

That he .was not aitogether.free fr«m_liteirary liypocriBy, 
and that he Bometimes spoke one thing, and wrote another, 
cannot be denied; ''°'""""' h9 hiTiiH"'*^ i.nnfooea.^ ^ timt^ "flifi 
he lived in preat fam iliarit y with D e nnis, he y/mU: a.ti epi . 

yrn,m * B ,gai"S*- t*'"" 

Mr. Savage however aet all the malice of all the pigmy 
writers at defiaoee, and thought the friendship of Mr. 
Pope cheaply purchased bj being exposed to their censure 
and their hatred ; nor had he any reason to rejwut of the 
preference, for he found Mr. Pope a steady and unalienabla 
friend almost to the end of hia life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed neutrality 
with regard to party, he published a, panfigyrick-on—Sir 
Ttohfirt Wpi^pfl".' for which he was rewarded by him with 
twenty gnineae, a sum not very large, if either the excel- 
lence of the performance, or the affluence of the patron be- 
considered ; but greater than he afterwards obtained from 
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• This epigram was, I believe, never piiblisheil. 

" Should Dennis publish jou ha<l stabb'd ynur brother, 
LampooQ'd your moiiKrch, or debaut^h'd your muther; 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too diill for laughter, for reply too mad? 
On one bo poor you cannot take the law. 
On one ho old your sword you scorn to draw. 
Uncag'd then, lei the harmless monster rage, 
Secnre in ditlDcss, madness, want, and age." — Johnson. 



' Sir Robert Walp<ile (IGTG-1757). Prime MinialN Tor tnontj-one 
years daring the reigns of George I. and George II. Created Earl of 
Urrord on his resignation, 1742. 
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person of jet higher rank, and more desirous in appear- 

of being distinguished as a patron of literature. 
Ab he was very far from approving the conduct of Sil 
£obert Walpole. and in conversation mentioned him some- 
times with acrimonv. and generally with contempt ; as he 
was one of those who were always zealous in their asser- 
tions of the ;iusti<.« of the lat« opposition, jealous of the 
rights of the people, and alarmed by the long-continued 
triumph of the court; it waa natural to ask iiua .shat 
could induce him to employ hiqjini'fry i^^ priu«ip "f \\>a.t 
' 'man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to bberty, apd an 

oppressor of his country ? He alleged, that he vaa th^ .-- 
''■ dependent upon the lord Tyrconnel, who was an implicit 
follower of the ministry ; and that being enjoined by him, 
not without menaces, to write in praise of hia leader, im 
■had not reaolution sufficient to aacrifiee the pleasure <& 
affluence to that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was ready to 
,, lament the misay of. Uving-at.the- tablaa of ather-meii. 
. which was hia fate from the beginning to the end of Ma 
life ; for I know not whether he ever had, for three months 
together, a settled habitation, in which he could claim a 
right of residence. 

To this unhapjjy state it ia just to impute much pX. the 
inconstancy of his conduct ; for though a readiness to 
comply with the inclination of others waa no part of his 
natural character, yet he waa aometimes obliged to relax 
his obatinacy, and submit his own judgement, and even 
hia virtue, to the government of those by whom he was 
supported ; so that, ifjiis miseries were sometimes the con- 
sequences of hia faults, he ought not yet to be wholly ex- 
cluded from compaaaion, because hia faults were very often 
/ 'the effects of his miafqrtunes. 

In this gay period • of his life, while he was surrouiid«4 
,(-■'■ * 1729. — JoHiisoK. 



by affluence and pleasure, he published " The Wanderer," 
a moral poem, of which the design is comprised in these 
lines: 

" I fly all pnblie care, ail venal Bti-ife, 
To try the still pompar'd with active life ; 
To prove, by these the sons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting cionda of woe ; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refia'd. 
Inspirits and adorns Che thinking mind," 

And more distinctly in the following passage : 

" By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 
By woe, iu plaintless patience it excels ; 
From patience, prudent clear experience springs. 
And traces knowledge thro" the course of things ! 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, siiccesa, 
Renown : — whate'er men covet and caress." 



Thia performance was always considered by himself aa 
hia master-piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he asked his 
opinion of it, told liim, that he read it once over, and w^ 
not displeased with it, that it gave him more pleasure 
at the second perueal, and delighted him still more at the 
third. 

It has been generally objected to " The Wanderer," that 
the disposition of the parts is irregular; that the design is 
obscure, and the plan perplexed ; that the images, how- 
ever beautiful, succeed each other without order ; and that 
the whole performance ia not so much a regular fabrick, a« . 
a heap of shining materials thrown together by accident,! 
which strikes rather with the solemn magnificence of a I 
stupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeur of a finished i 



This criticism is universal, and therefore it it 
to believe it at least in a great degree just ; but Mr. Savage 
was always of a contrary opinion, and thought his drift 
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could only be missed by negligence or stupidity, and thai 
the vhole plan was regiilar, and tbe parts distinct. 

ever denied to abound with strong representa- ' 
tions of nature, and jnst observations upon life; and it 
may easily be observed, that most of his pictures have an 
evident tendency to illustrate his first great position, "that--- 
good is the consequence of evil." The sun that bums up 
the mountains, fructifies the vales ; the deluge that rushes 
down'the broken rocks with dreadful imjietuoBity, is sepa- 
rated into purling brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has uot been able to forbear one 
touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, though re- 
markably dehcate aud tender, is a proof how deep an 
impression it had upon liis miud. 

j This must be at least acknowledged, which ought to be 
thought equivalent to many other esceUeuces, that this 
jpoem can promote no other purposes than those of Tirtue, 
[and that it is written with a very strong sense of the 
iefficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of Mr. 
Savage's performances, than to display their beauties, or to 
obviate the criticisms which they have occasioned ; and 
therefore I shall not dwell upon the pariicnlar passages 
■which deserve applause : I shall neither shew the eicel- 
lence of his descriptions, nor expatiate on the terrifick por- 
trait of suicide, nor point out the artful touches, by which 
he has distinguished the intellectual features of the rebels, 
who suffered death in his last canto. It is, however, proper to 
observe, that Mr. Savage always declared the characters 
wholly fictitious, and without the least allusion to aaiy real 
j^rsons or actions. 

From a poem ao dihgently laboured, and ao successf ullv 
finished, it might be reasonably expected that he should 
have gained considerable advantage ; nor can it, without 
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some degree of indignation and concern, be told, that ha 
sold the copy for ten guineas, of whicii he afterwards re- 
turned two, that the two last aheeta of the work might be 
feprinted, of which he had in his absence intrusted the 
correction to a friend, who was too indolent t<> perform it 
with occurauy. 

A auperstitious rejjard to the correction of his sheets waa 
one of Mr. Savage's peeuliarities : he often altered, revised, 
recurred to his first reading or punctuation, and again 
adopted the alteration ; he waa dubious and irresolute 
without end, aa on a question of the last importance, and 
at laat was seldom satisfied: the intruaion or omission of a 
comma was sufficient to discompose him, and he would 
lament an error of a single letter as a heavy calamity. In 
one of hia letters relating to an impression of some verses, 
he remarks, tliat he bad, with regardjtojthe correction of 
the proof, "a spell upon him.;" and indeed the anxiety 
with which he dwelt upon the minutest and most trifling 
niceties, deserved no other name than that of fascination. 

That he sold so valuable a performance, for ao small 
price^was not to be imputed either to necessity, by which 
theleaxoedaniingeiuouB are often obliged to submit to' 
very hard conditions ; or to avarice, by which the book- 
8ellerB_.a!-e_fre(lueatly incilfid. to oppress that genius by 
which they are supported ; but to that intemperate desir^ 
of pleasure, and ha!>itual slaverj' to his passions, which in- 
V olved him in many perplexities. He happened at that 
time to be engaged in the pursuit of some trifling gratifica- 
tion, and, being without money for the present occasion, 
sold his poem to the first bidder, and perhaps for the first 
price that was proposed, and would probably have been 
content with less, if less had been ofiered him. 

This poem waa addressed to the Lord Tyrconnel, not 
only iu the first lines, but in a formal dedication filled with 
the highest strains of panegyrick, and the warmest profes- 
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■s of gratitude, but by no means remarkable for delicacy 
of connection or elegance of style. 

These praises in a short time he found himself inclined ' 
to retract, being discarded by the man on whom he had 
liestowed them, and whom, he then immediately discoTeied 
not to haTe deserved them. Of this quarrel, which every 
day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage 
assigned very different reasons, which might perhaps all in 
reality concur, though they were not all convenient to be 
alleged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, that it 
was the constant practice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern 
with any company that proposed it, drink the moat eipen- 
aive wines with great profusion, and when the reckoning 
was demanded, to be without money : If , as it often hap- 
pened, his company were willing to defray his part, the 
affair ended, without any ill consequences ; but, if they were 
refractory, and expected that the wine should be paid for 
by him that drank it, his method of composition wae, to 
take them with him to hia own apartment, assume the 
government of the bouse, and order the butler in an im- 
|)erious manner to set the best wine in the cellar before 
his company, who often drank till they forgot the respect 
due to the house in which they were entertained, indulged 
themselves in the utmost extravagance of merriment, prac- 
tised the moat licentious frolicks, and committed all the 

I outrages of drunkenness. 

I Nor was this the only chaise which Lord Tyrconnel 
brought against him : Having given him a collection of 
valuable books, stamped with his own arms, he had the 
mortification to see them in a short time exposed to sale 
upon the stalls, it being usual with Mr. Savage, when he 
wanted a small sum, to take his books to the pawnbroker. 
Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easilv credited 
both these aocuaations ; for, having been ob li ged, from, h ia 
firet entrance into the world, to subsist upon expedientB. 



affluence was not able to ex alt liim a bove them ; and 39 
much was he^ delighted with wine and converBation^and ■ 
so long had he been accustomed to live by chance, that he 
■would at any time go tbe tayem without scruple, and trust 
for the reckoning to the liberality of hia company, and 
frequently of company to whom he was very little known. 
This conduct indeed TCry seldom drew upon him those in- 
conTeniences that might be feared by any other person ; 
for his conversation was so entertaining, and hia addresa 
so pleasing, that few thought the pleasure which they re- 
ceived from him dearly purchased, by paying for liis wina 
It was hie peculiar happiness, that he scarcely ever found t 
a stranger, whom he did not leave a friend ; but it must I 
likewise be added, that be had not often a friend long, ' 
without obliging him to become a stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that I/ord ' 
Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, because he would sub- 
stract from his own luxury and extravagance what he bad 
promised to allow him, and that bis resentment was only 
a plea for the violation of bis promise: He asserted, that 
he had done nothing that ought to exclude him from that 
subsistence which he thought nut so much a favour, as a 
debt, since it was offered him upon conditions, which he 
bad never broken ; and that hie only fault was, that he 
could not be supported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often exhorted 
him to regulate his method of life, and not to spend all hia 
nights in taverns, and that he appeared very desirous, that 
he would pass those hours with him, which he so freely 
bestowed upon others. This demand Mr. Savage considered 
SiS a censure of his conduct, which he could never patiently 
bear ; and which, in the latter and cooler part of hia life, 

* Hia eipreasion in one of his letters was, " that Lord Tyr- 
connel had involved his estate, and therefore poorlj souglit a 
1 to quarrel witb him."^JoHS9o». 
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vEiB 80 offensive to him. that he declared it as his resdii' 
tion, " to spurn that friend who should presume to dictate 
to him ; " and it is not likely, that in his earlier rears he ' 
received admonitions with more calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expeetations, as 
tending to infringe his liberty, of which he was very jealous, 
when it was necessary to the gratification of his passions ; 
and declared, that the request was still more unreasonahle, 
as the company to which he was to have been confined was 
iusupportably disa^p^eable. This assertion affords another 
instance of that inconsistency of his writings with his con- 
versation, which was so often to be observed. He forg ot 
t»MP lagjalily hr. ha.A in his Dedication to " The Wanderer," 
estoUed the delicacy and penetration, the humanity and 
generosity, the candour and pobt^neas, of the man, whom, 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to be a wretch 
without understanding, without good-nature, and without 
justice ; of whose name he thought himself obhged to leave 
no trace in any future edition of his writings; and accord- 
ingly blotted it out of that copy of " The Wanderer " which 
was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, he 
wrote "The Triumph of Health and Mirth," on the re- 
covery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languishing illneas. This 
performance is remarkable, not only for the gaiety of the 
ideas, and the melody of the numbers, but for the agreeable 
fiction upon which it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with 
sorrow for the sickness of her favourite, takes a flight in 
quest of her sister Health, whom she finds reclined upon 
the brow of a lofty mountain, amidst the fragrance of per- 
petual spring, with the breezes of the momiug sporting 
about her. Being solicited by her sister Mirth, she readily 
promises her assistance, fiies away in a cloud, and impreg- 
nates the waters of Bath with new virtues, by which the 
sickness of Belinda is relieved. 
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Ab the reputation of hie abilitios, the particular circum- 
Btancea of his birth and life, the splendour of his appear- 
ance, and the distinction which was for some time paid 
him by Lord Tjrconnel, intitled him to familiarity with 
persons of higher rank than those t« whose conversation 
he had been before admitted, he did not fail to gratify that 
curiosity, which induced him to take a nearer view of those 
whom their birth, their employmenta, or their fortunes, 
necessarily place at a distance from the greatest part of 
mankiad, and to examine whether their merit was modi- 
fied or diminished by the medium through which, it was 
contemplated ; whether the splendour with which they 
dazzled their admirers was inherent in themselves, or only 
reflected on them by the objects that surrounded them ; , 
and whether great men were selected for high stations, or 
high stations made great men. 

For this purpose he took all opportunities o£ conversing 
familiarly with those who were most conspicuous at that 
time for their power or their influence ; ho watched their 
looser moments, and examined their domestick behaviour^ 
with that acuteneas which nature had given him, and,' 
which the uncommon variety of his life had contributed t© 
increase, and that inquiaitiveness which must always be 
produced in a vigorous mind, by an absolute freedom froi 
all pressing or domestick enga^ments. His discernment 
was quick, and therefore he soon found in every person, 
and in every affair, something that deserved attention ; ho 
was supported by others, without any care for himself, and 
was therefore at leisure to pursue his observations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critick on human life 
could not easily concur ; nor indeed could any man, who 
assumed from accidental advantages more praise than he 
could justly claim from his real merit, admit an acquain- 
tance more dangerous than that of Savage ; of whom like- 
wise it must be confessed, that abilities really exalted above 
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the common level, or virtue refined from paeaion, or proof 
against corruption, could not eaBily find an abler judge, or 
a warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage's enquiry, though he 

s not much accustomed to conceal his discoverieB, it maj 
not be entirely safe to relate, because the persons whose 
characters he criticised are powerful ; and power and re- 
sentment are seldom strangers ; nor would it perhaps te 
wholly just, because what he asserted in conversation 
might, though true in general, be heightened by some 
momentary ardour of imagination, and, as it can be de- 
livered only from memory, maybe imperfectly represented ; 
Eo that the picture at first aggravated, and then unskilfully 
copied, may be justly suspected to retain no great resem- 
blance of the origLnaL 

It may however be observed, that he did not appear to 
have formed very elevated ideas of those to whom the ad- 
ministration of affairs, or the conduct of parties, has been 
intrusted ; who have been (ionsidered as the advocates of 
the crown, or the guardians of the people ; and who h&ve 
obtained the most implicit confidence, and the loudest 
applauses. Of one particular person, who has been at one 
time so popular as to be generally esteemed, and at another 
so formidable as to be universally detested, he observed, 
that his acquisitions had been small, or that his capacity 
was narrow, and that the whole range of his mind was from 
obscenity to pohticks, and from politicks to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations on 
great characters was now at an end. He was banished 
from the tabic of Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift 
upon the world, without prospect of finding quickly any 
otterTiarbour. Aa prudence wasJiot-nnp. nf thfi.wrttieB 
by which he was distinguished, he had mad.e no provision 
against a misfortune like this. And though it is not to be 
imagined but that the separation must for some time J 



been preceded by coldneaB, peeriahneea, or neglect, thougli 
it was undoubtfidlj the consequence of aceumolated provo- 
cations on both sides ; yet every one that knew Savage 
Trill readily beliere, that to him it was auddeu as a stroke 
of thunder ; that, though be might have transiently bus- 
pect-ed it, he had never suffered any thought ao unpteasiog 
to sink into his mind, but that he hsid driven it away bv 
amuaements, or dreams of future felicity and afluence, and 
had never taken any measures by which he might prevent 
a precipitation from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to which 
Mr. Savage was exposed by them, were soon known both 
to hia friends and enemies ; nor was it long before be ]>er- 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how much is added 
to the lustre of genius by the ornaments of wealth. j 

His condition did not api)ear to excite much compassion ; ' 
for he had not always been careful to use ._tie.adyantages 
he enjoyed with that moderation which ought to have 
been with more than usual caution preserved by him, who 
knew, if he had reflected, that he was only a dependant on 
the bounty of another, whom he could expect to support 
him no longer than he endeavoured to preserve his favour 
by complying with his inclinations, and whom he never- 
theless set at defiance, and was continually irritating by 
negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance to 
prove, that superiority of fortune has a natural tendency 
to kindle pride, and that pride seldom fails to exert itself 
in contempt and insult ; and if this is often the efifect of 
hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed only by the 
merit of others, it is some extenuation of any indecent 
triumphs to which this unhappy man may have been be- 
'trayed, that his prosperity was heightened by the force of 
novelty,, and made more intoxicating by a sense of the 
misery in which he had so long languished, and perhaps of 
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the insults which he had. formerly borne, and which ho 
,1^ ■ migbt now think iimself. entitled, to revenge. It js too 
' j^-f eonunon for those wlio have unjustly suffered _padn, to 
nf* '' inflict it likewise in their turn with the same injustiee, and 
' ' to imagine that they have a. right to treat others as they 

have themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage WiVS tO'J m ui'li pl t^vn.ted by a-ny fr nnH 
fortune, ia generall y kn own ; and some passages of Jm 
Introduction to " The Author to be let " sufficiently shew, 
that he did not wholly refrain from such satire as he after- 
wards thought veiy unjust, when he was exposed to it 
himself ; for when he was afterwards ridiculed in the 
character of a distressed poet, he very easily discovered, 
that distress was not a proper subject for merriment, or 
topick of invective. He was then able to discern, that, if 
[ misery be tlie effect of virtue, it ought to be reve renced ; if 
I of ilt-fortunerto be pitied ; and if of vice, not to beiosulted, 
1 because it_is perhaps itself a punishment adequate to the 
I crime by which it was produced. And the humanity of 
' that man can deserve no panegyrick, who is capable of 
reproaching a criminal in the hands of the executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred to 
him in the first and last parts of hia life, were, I am afraid) 
for a long time forgotten ; at least they were, like many 
other maxims, txcafiuied up ^^ i^ig Tm»H^ -ppfii/iT. f^r ^^hanr 
V and operated very little upon his conduct, how- 
might sometimes explain, or however 
forcibly he might inculcate, them. 

His degradation therefore from the condition which he 
had enjoyed with such wanton theughtlegsaeESi was con- 
sidered by many as an occasion of triumph. Those who 
had before paid their court to him without success, soon 
returned the contempt which they had suffered ; and they 
who had received favours from him, for of such favoursw 
he could bestow he was very liben 



member them. So much more certain are the effects of 
reag ntment than of gratitude ; it is not only to many more- lJ *■* 
pleasing to recollect those faults which place others below a*! 
them, than those virtues by which they are themselves /)'' 
comparatively depressed ; but it is likewise more easy to 
neglect, than to recomjiense ; and though there are few 
who will-practise- a LiboriQua sirtue, diere will never 
wanting multitudes that will, indulge w easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at the mark* I 
of contempt which his ill-fortune brought upon him, from J 
those whom he never esteemed, and with whom he never ] 
considered himself as levelled by any calamities: and 1 
though it was not without some uneasiness that he saw | 
some, whose friendship he valued, chajige their behaviour; I 
he yet observed their coldness without much emotion, c 
aidered them as the slaves of fortune and the worahipperS 1 
of prosperity, and was more inclined to despise them, thus. I 
to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, aftfir this return of his wants, 
he found mankind equally favourable to him, as at his first 
appearance in the world. His story, though in reality not 
less melancholy, was less affecting, because it was no 
longer new ; it therefore procured him no new friends ; 
and those that had formerly relieved him, thought they 
might now consign him to others. Ee w as now likewi^ 
considered by. many rather as criminal, than as unhappy; i 
for the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, were } 
sufficiently industrious to publish his weaknesses, which 
were indeed very numerous ; and nothing was foi^tten, 
that might make him either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be im^ined, that such representations of 
his faults 'must make great numbers less sensible of his 
distress ; many, who had only an opportunity to hear one 
part, made no scruple to propagate the account which thej 
received; many assisted their circulation from malice or J 
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revenge ; and perhaps inany pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a. better grace withdraw their regard, or 
withhold their assistance. 

Savage however waa not one of those, who aufEered him- 
self to be injured without resistance, nor was less diligent 
in espoaiag the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom ho 
obtained at least thia advantage, that he drove hiin first to 
the practice of outrage and violence ; for he was so muoh 
provoked by the wit and virulence of Sav^e, that he 
came with a nmnber of attendants, that did no honour to 
his courage, to beat him at a coffee-house. But it happened 
that he had left the place a few minutes, and his lordship 
had, without danger, the pleasure of boasting how^ he 
would have treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to 
repay bis visit at his own house ; but was prevailed on, 
by hia domesticks, to retire without insisting upon seeing 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of some 
actions, which scarcely any provocations will be thought 
sufficient to justify ; such as seizing what he had in his 
lodgings, and other instances of wanton cruelty, by which 
be increased the distress of Savage, without any advantage 
to himself. 

These mutual accusations were sretorted on both sides, 
for many years, with the utmost degree of virulence and 
,i^ge ; and time seemed rather to augment than diminish 
fheir resentment. That the anger of Mr.-SaYage_Blicai]d be 
kept alivej^is not strange, because he felt every day the con- 
sequences of the quarrel; butit might reasonably hare been 
hoped, thatLordTyrconnelmighthaverelented, and at length 
have forgot those provocations, which however they might 
have once inflamed him, had uot in reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suffered him to 
lolicit a reconciliation ; he returned reproach for reproacdi, 
and insult for insult ; his superiority of wit supplied: 



disadvantages of his fortune, aud enablud him to form 
party, and prejudice great numbers in his faYOur. 

But though this might be aome gratificntion of his 
vanity, it afforded very little relief to his ueceasitiea ; and 
he was very frequently reduced to uncommon hardships, 
of which, hovever,_h&iieve£Jiiade.aiiyjiieaaj»-importuiu.tef 
CQiUfJainta, being formed rather to bear misery with forti- 
tude, than enjoy prosperity with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose the- 
cruelty of hia mother, and therefore, I believe, about this 
time,' published " The Bastard," a poem remarkable for 
tJie vivadous sallies of thought in the beginning, where he 
makes a pompous enumeration of the imaginary advantages 
of base birth; and the pathetick sentiments at the end, 
where he recounts the real calamities which he suffered by 
the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar circum- 
stances of the author, the novelty of the subject, and the 
notoriety of the atory to which the allusions are made, 
procured this performance a very favourable reception; 
great numbers were immediately dispersed, and editionR 
were multiplied with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstanee attended the publication, which Savage 
used to relate with great satisfaction. His mother, to 
whom the poem was with •' due reverence" inscribed, hap- 
pened then to be at Bath, where she could not conveniently 
retire from censure, or conceal herself from observation ; 
and no sooner did the reputation of the poem begin to 
spread, than she heard it repeated in all places of con- 
course, nor could she enter the aaaembly-rooms, or cross, 
tlie walks, without being saluted with some lines from 
" The Bastard." 

' The Baitari, a Fuem, inacribeil with all due revcfence, to Mrs. Bret, 
once Coimfess of MaccUificld. 1T28, fo!. There was ■ Hfth odition th»- 
Ewne j«ax.—V. Cdnkinoiiih. 
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B perhaps the first time that ever she discovered 
; of shame, and on this oecaeion the power of wit 
■was very conspicuous ; the wretch w ho had, without scruple, 
procLaimed herself an adulteress, and who had first ea- 
deavoured to starve her son, then to transport him. and 
afterwards to hang him, was not able to bear the repre- 
sentation of her own conduct ; but fled from reproach, 
though she felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath with 
the utmost haste, to shelter herself among the crowds of 
London. 

Thus Sava^ had the satisfaction of finding, that, though 
he could not reform his mother, he could punish her, and 
that he did not always suffer alone. 

The pleasure which he received from this increase of Ms 
poetical reputation, was sufficient for some time to over- 
balance the miseries of want, which this performance did 
not much alleviate ; for it was sold for a verv trivial soio 
to a bookseller, who, though the success was so uncommon 
that five impressions were sold, of which many were un- 
idoubtedly very numerous, had not generosity sufficient to 
admit the unhappy writer to any part of the profit. 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by Savage 
with the utmost elevation of heart, and referred to by him 
as au incontestable proof of a general acknowledgement of 
his abilities. It was indeed the only production of which 
he could justly boast a general reception. 

But though he did not lose the opportunity which suc- 
cess gave him, of setting a high rate on his abiUties, but 
paid due deference to the suffrages of mankind when tbey 
were given in his favour, he did not suffer his esteem of 
himself to depend upon others, nor found any thing sacred 
in the voice of the j>eople when they were inclined to cen- 
sure bimj he then readil y shewed th e folly of eipe ptJTi g 
that the publick should judge right, observe d how al owly 
poetical merit had often forced ita.va^. " " 
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Contented Tiimsplf witt ihs applause of me n of JTidgement. 
and. was aninpffji nt- <1ifip fiapi1 tfi p»i-ljif|f< ^11 tLose. team 

the filia.rfl jtfr i)f nipn of jnflgpi rifnt. whn didnot applaud 

Idm. 

But lie was at other times more favourable to mankind 
than to thiuV them blrad to the beauties of his works, and 
imputed the slowness of their sale to other causes ; either 
they were pubhshed at a time when the town -was empty. 
or when the atteutiou of the pubhck was engrossed by 
some struggle in the parliament, or som.e other object of 
general concern ; or they were by the neglect of the pub- 
lisher not diligently dispersed, or by hia avarice not ad- 
vertised with sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, i 
or liberality, was always wanting ; and the blame was laid IJ-lilf* 
rather on any person than the author. l^iu'^J 

By a rts like these, arts ivhieh every man piuQt^os is ,' 
a cme degr ee, and to which too much of the little tran- 
quillity of life is to be ascribed. Savage was always able to 
live at peace with himself. Had he indeed only made use 
of these espedienta to alleviate the loss or want of fortune 
or reputation, or any other advantages, wbieb it is not in 
man's power to bestow upon himself, they might have 
been justly mentioned as instances of a philosophical mind, 
and very properly proposed to the imitation of multitudes, 
"who, for want of diverting their imaginations with the 
same dexterity, languish under afOictions which might be 
easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth_.aBi reason 
■were universally prevalent ; that every thing were esteemed 
according to its real value; and that nicn_ .would .secure 
themselves from being disappointed in their endeavours 
after happiness, by jilacing it only in virtue, which is 
always to be obtained; but if aiyei>titiou8_aDd.. foreign 
pleasures must be pursued, it would be perhaps, ol aome 
benefit, since that pursuit must. frequently _be .frmtleia^f 
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Uw life o< 8Mn^e^ B«d to Ik 
[ .nnfatinft bos* «i bis Mw erie* I 

J^i^J^!^^ KMide W MCT brhi* tnBedn gi, nor p«eaarved bf 
i^ OIK mufoTtnoe ficn tiffiag into mo ther. He proceeded 

I throDgbbni ht» life to trtmA. tiw ame steps on the same 

lurde; aJmyi applaadii^ lua past c-onduct, ur at leait 
foTffeltinK it, lo amnae himself with ph&nUuii& of li»p^ 
oeM, which were dancing before him ; aad wiUmglj tam^ 
hiH li^jrea from the light of reaeoD, when it would have dis- 
coTered the illusioii, and Bhewn him. what he never wished 

I t/> nee, his real state. 

He IH even accused, after having lulled hia imagin&tion 

with those ideal opiaten, of having tried the Game experi- 

I ment njion hiB conscience; and, having accustomed him- 

I lelf Xa impute all deviations from the right to foreign 

raiiseti, it \% certain that he was upon every occasion too 

t-aaily reconciled to himself, and that he appeared Terjr 

rattle to reffret those practices which had impaired his re- 

-, piitiititin. ITie reigning terror of his life was, that he 

; niiHUiak the love for the practice of Tirtuc, and wn.s indeed' 

' not. MO much a good man, as the friend of gooduf^as. 
' This at least must be allowed him, that lie always pre- 
HiTved a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, and the 
necostiity of virtue, and that he. never contributed de- 
lilwrately to spread corruption amongst, maiikiad. His 
actions, which wore generally precipitate, were often blame- 

, able ; liut his writings, being the productions of study. 

I iinifornily tended to the exaltation of the mind, and the 

''lir(>|inK'ttion of morality and piety. 



Theae writiugB may improve mankind, when his failings ( 
ehall be forgotten; and thftcafoie Jia juusl-be coiuudered, 
upon^e wJiolf^.iU.a benofactoi.to ihe world; nor caji his 
personal example do any hurt, since, whoever hears of his ^* 1 
faidts, will hear oi the miseries which they brought upon) -^jjli 
him, and which would deserve less pity, had not his con- . /' 
dition been, sucli as made hisiaults pardonable. He may 
be coasiderud as a <;hild cxpost^ to all the.ttjmptationa of 
indigence, lit 9« f gq wl >,e r rennlution was not yet fitrftng th- 
ened by conviction, nor yirtue_con£rmed_by habit ; a cir- 
cumstance which in his " Bastard" he laments in a very 
affecting maauer : 

" No Mnther'a care 

Shielded ray infant innocence with prayer ; 

No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintain'd, 

Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice reatrain'd." 

" The Bastard," however it might provoVe or mortify 
hiR mother, could not be expected to melt her to com- 
passion, BO that he was still under the same want of the 
necessities of life ; and he therefore exerted all the interest 
which hia wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes, could pro- 
cure, to obtain, upon the death of Eusden,' the place of 
Poet Laureat, and prosecuted hia appbcation with so much 
diligence, that the King publickly declared it his intention 
to bestow it upon him ; but such was the fate of Savage, 
that even the King, when he intended his advantage, was 
disappointed in his schemes ; for the Lord Chamberlain, 
who has the disposal of the laurel, as one of the appendages 
of his ofhee, either did not know the King's design, or did 
not approve it, or thought the nomination of the Laureat 
an encroachment upon liis rights, and therefore bestowed 
the laurel upon Collej Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of 

' Sept. 37, 1730. 
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applying to the queen, that, having once given him hfe, 
she would enable him to support it, and therefore published 
a short poem on her birth-day, to which he gave the odd 
title of "Volunteer Laureat." The event of this essay he hw 
himself related in the following letter, which he prefixed to 
the poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in " The Gentle- 
man's Magazine," from whence I have copied it intire,* at 
this was one of the ivw attempts in which Mr. Savagf 
succeeded. 

" Mr. UEBiN, 
" In your Magazine for February you published the last 
" Volunteer Laureat," written on a very melancholy occasion, 
the death of the royal patroness of arts and literature in 
general, and of the author of that poem in particular ; I 
now send you the Bi-st that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
title. — This gentleman, notwithstanding a very consider- 
able interest, being, on the death of Mr. Eusden, dis- 
appointed of the Laureat' s place, wrote the before- 
mentioned poem ; which was no sooner published, but the 
late Queen sent to a bookseller for it : the author had not 
at that time a friend either to get him introduced, or his 
poem presented at court ; yet such was the unspeakable 
goodness of that Princess, that notwithstanding this act of 
ceremony was wanting, in a few days after publication, 
Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a 
gracious message from her Majesty, by the Lord North and 
Guilford, to this effect ; " That her Majesty was highlv 
pleased with the verses ; that she took particularly kind 
his lines there relating to the King ; that be had permis- 

Ision to write annually on the same subject ; and that be 
should yearly receive the like present, till something better 
I (which was her Majesty's intention) could be done for 
him." After this, he was permitted to present one of his 

• The poem is inserted in the late collection. — Johmbok. 



annual poems to her Majesty, had 
her hand, and met with th 



honour of kissing 
graciouB reception. 

" Yours, &c." 



Sueh was the performance, and such its reception ; a 
' reception which, though by eo means unkind, was yet 
Tint ii] til " h'ghpHt. dA^TT Pfi gpTiCTniia^ to chain down the 
■genina of a writer to an annual panegyric, shewed in the 
Queen too much desire of hearing her own praises, and 
a greater regard to herself than to him on whom her - 
bounty was conferred. It was a kind of aTariciou.5_jfeae- '^ 
---TOsitjV by which flattery was rather purchased,, than geiuus 



Mtb. Oldfield had formerly giyeu Mm the same allow- 
ance with much more heroic intention ; she had no other 
view than to enable him to prosecute his studies, and to set 
himself above the want of assistance, and was contented 
with doing good without stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to make excep- 
tions, but was ravished with the favours which he had 
received, and probably yet more with those which he was 
prouiised ; he considered himself now as a favourite of the 
Queen, and did not doubt but a few annual poems would 
establish him in some profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of Volunteer Laureat, not 
without some reprehensions from Gibber, who informed 
him, that the title of Lnureat was a mark of honour con- 
ferred by the King, from whom all honour is derived, and 
which therefore no man has a right to bestow upon him- 
self ; and added, that he might, with equal propriety, style 
bimaelf a Volunteer Lord, or Volimteer Baronet. It cannot 
be denied that the remark was just ; but Savage did not 
think any title, which was conferred upon Mr. Gibber, eo 
honourable as that the usurpation of it could be imputed 
to liim as an instance of verj" exorbitant vanity, aad there- 
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(ore continued to write under the same title, and 
every year the same reward. 

He did aot appear to consider theee encomiums as t*sta 
of hia abilities, or as any thing more than annual hints 14 
the Queen of her promise, or acts of ceremony, by the per- I 
formance of which he was intitled to his pension, uid 
therefore did not lalxiur them with great diligence, or prinl 
more than fifty each year, except that for some of the last 
years he regularly inserted them in " The Gentlenian'i 
Magazine," by whii/h they were dispersed over the king- 
dom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion, that 
he intended to omit them in the collection of poems, for 
which he printed proposals, and solicited subscriptions; nor 
can it seem strange, that, being confined to the same sub- 
ject, he should be at some times indolent, and at othen 
unsuccessful ; that he should sometimes delay a disagree- 
able task, till it was too late to perform it well ; or that he 
should sometimes repeat the same sentiment on the same 
occamon, or at others be misled by an attempt after novdty 
to forced conceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which supplied 
Mm with some variety; for his business was to praise the 
Queen for the favours which he had received, and to com- 
plain to her of the delay of those which she had promised: 
in some of his pieces, therefore, gratitude is predominant, 
and in some discontent ; in some he represents himself as 
happy in her patronage, and in others as disconsolate to 
find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this unfortu- 
nate man, was never performed, though he took sufficient 
care that it should not be forgotten. The publication of 
Volunteer Laureat " procured him no other reward 
than a regular remittance of fifty pounds. 

lot so depressed by his disappointments as to 



neglect any opportimitr that was offered of advancing Mi 
jjaterest. When the Princess Anne was married,' he wrote 

ipoem* upon her departure, only, as he declared, " b©- i 
■as expected from him," and he was not willing to 
9T1 prospects by any ai)pearanee of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this poem, 
vr any regard that was paid to it ; and therefore it is likely 
tiiat it was considered at court aa an act of duty to which 
he was obliged by his dependence, and which it was there- 
fore not necessary to reward by any new favour : or per- 
liaps the Queen really intended hia advancement, and there- 
fore thought it BuperfluouH to lavish presents upon a man 
vhom she intended to establish for life. 

About this time' not only bis hopes were in danger of 
being frustrated, but his pension litewiae of being ob- 
structed, by an accidental cgiumflgt. The writer of " The 
Daily Courant," ' a paper then published under the direc- 
tion of the ministry, charged bi-m with a crime, which, 
though not very great in itself, would have been remark- 
ably invidious in him. and might very justly have incensed 
the Queen against him. He was accused by name of in- 
fluencing elections against the court, by appearing at the 
bead of a tory mob ; nor did the accuser fail to aggravate 
bis crime, by representing it as the efEect of tlie mOBt 
atrocious ingratitude, and a kind of rebellion against the 
Queen, who had first preserved bim from an infamous 
death, and afterwards distinguislied him by her favour, and 
supported liim by her charity. The charge, as it was open 
and confident, was likewise by good fortune very particular. 
* Printed in the late collection. — Johnson. 



' March U, 1734. » 1735. 

' " What an honest paper ia the JJoWy CounMrf in not retracting slie, 
which the author QiasC know to be one." Savage lo Dr. BinUi, dreeo- , 
wioh, May H, 1735.— P. Cmn'iHoniM. 






The plac« of the traiiBactioii ivas meationed, and the whole 
eeries of the rioter's conduct related. This exactneBS made 
Mr. Savage's vindication easy; for he never had in his Ufe 
seen the place which was declared to be the scene of hi» 
wickedness, nor ever had been, present in any town when 
its repreaenfativea were chosen. This answer he therefore 
made haste to publish, with all the circumstances necessaiy 
to make it credible ; and very reasonably demanded, that 
the accusation should be retracted in the same paper, that 
he might no longer suffer the imputation of sedition and 
ingratitude. This demand was likewise pressed by him in 
a private letter to the author \>f the paper, who, either 
trusting to the protection of those whose defence he bad 
undertaken, or having entertained some persohcbl malice 
a^inst Mr. Savage, or fearing, lest, by retracting so con- 
fident an assertion, he should impair the credit of hia 
paper, refused to give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necesaaiy, to his own 
vindication, to prosecute him in the King's Bench ; hut, gg^ 
be did_noi find -any ilL-efEsetsJrom the aecusatioD^,-4iaTing 
BUfficiently cleared his innocence, he. thought. any-farther 
procedure would have the appearance, of revenge ; and 
therefore willingly dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in the 
same court against himself, on an information in which 
he was accused of writing and publishing an obscene 
pamphlet. 

. It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be distinguished ; 
and, when any controversy became popular, he never 
wanted some reason for engaging in it with great ardour, 
and appearing at the head of the party which he had 
chosen. As he was never celebrated for hiaprjldfince, he 
had no sooner taken his side, and informed himself of the 
chief topicks of the dispute, than he took all opportunities 
of asserting and propagating his prmciplea, without much 



regard to bis own intercBt. or any other visible design tban 
tha&'of drawing upon bimself the attention of maakind. 

The dispute between the bishop of London and the chan- 
cellor is well known to have been for some time the diief 
topick of political conversation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, 
in pursuance of his character, endeavoured to become con- 
apicuous among the controvertistB with which every coffee- 
house was filled on that occasion. He was an indefatigable 
opposer of all the claims of ecclesiastical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded ; and was there- 
fore no friend to the Bishop of London. But he ha<l 
another reason for appearing as a warm advocate for 
Dr. Bundle ; ' for he was the friend of Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Thomson ^jTwho were the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was hia interest in the question, which how- 
ever, as he imagined, concerned him so nearly, that it was 
not sufficient to harangue and dispute, but necessary like- 
wise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new Poem, 
called by him, " The Progress of a Divine ; " in which he 
conducts a profligate priest by all the gradations of wicked- 
ness from a poor curacy in the country, to the highest pre- 
ferments of the church, and describes with that humour 
■which was natural to him, and that knowledge which was 
extended to all the diversities of human life, his behaviour 
in every station ; and insinuates, that this priest, thua 
accomplished, found at last a patron in the Bishop of 
Iiondon. 

When he was asked by one of his friends, on what pre- 
tence he could charge the bishop with such an action ? he 
had no more to say, than that he had only inverted the 
accusation, and that he thought it reasonable to believe, 
that he, who obstructed the rise of a good man without 
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promote the eialtatioQ of a 



reaaon, would for bad 
Tilkis. 

The clergy were universally provobed by this satire ; and 
Savage, who, as was his eoastant practice, had set his name 
to his performance, was censured in " The Weekly Miscel- 
lany • with seyerity, which he did not Beem inclined to forget. 
• A sliort satire waa likewise publiahed in the same paper, ui 
which were the following lines ; 

For cruel murder dnom'd to hempen death. 
Savage, by royal grace, prolong'd his breath. 
Well might jou think he spent his future ^e&rs 
In prayer, and fasting, and repentant tears. 
— But, O Tain hope ! — the truly Savage cries, 
" Priests, and their slavish doctrines, I despise. 

Shalll— ■ 

Who, by free-thinking to free action fir'd. 

In midnight brawls a deathless name acqiiir'd. 

Now stoop to learn of eoelesiaatic men ? — 

— No, arm'd with rhyme, at priests I'll take my aim. 

Though prudence bids me murder hut their fame." 

WebKIT MlSCBLLAWr. 

An answer was published in The Gmlleman'a Magazine, 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following lines, 
selected : 

Traosform'd by thoughtless rage, and midnight win 
From malice free, and push'd without design ; 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thrust. 
And brought the youth a victim to the dust ; 
So strong the hand of accident appears. 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 
Instead of wasting- " all thy future years, 
/ Savage, in prayer and vain repentant teara ; " 

Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest, and sink his high-chnroh rage ; 
' To shew what frauds the holy vestments hide, 

I The nests of av'rice, lust, and pendant pride ; 

Then change the scene, Jet merit brightly shine, 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 



But a return of invective was uot ttiought a Bnfficient 4 
puniflhment. The Court of Eing'a Bench was therefore I 
moved i^inst him, and he was obliged to return an | 
answer to a, charge of obscenity. It waa urged, ii 
defence, that obscenity was criinitial when it was intended J 
to promote the practice of vice ; but that Mr. Sava^ had i 
eojy introduced obscene ideas, with the view of exposing I 
them to detestation, and of amending the age, by shewinfi; 1 
the deformity of wickedness. This plea was admitted ; 
and Sir Philip Yorke, who then presided in that court, dig- 
missed the information with encomiums upon the purity 1 
and excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. 

The proBCcutioQ, however, answered in some measure the 
purpose of those by whom it was set on foot ; for Mr. 
^vage was jo£ar intimidated b^ it, that, when the edition 
of his poem was sold, he did not venture to repiint it ; BO J 
that it was in a short time forgotten, or foi^otten by all but j 
those whom it offended. 

It is saidf that some endeavours were used to incense the ] 
Queen against him r but he found advocates to obviate at J 
least part of their effect ; for though he was never advanced, \ 
ho still continued to receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any incident 

The heavenly guide deliver down to fame ; 
In well-tun'd laya trnnamit a, Foster's name ; 
Touch every passion with liBrmoniouB art, 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus fiitnre times shall royal grace extol ; 
Thiia pDliBh'd lines thv present tame enrol. 

But grant — ■ 

Maliciously that Savage plung'd the steel, 

And made the youth its shining vengeance feel ; 
Mj soul abhors the act, the man detests. 
Bat more the bigotry in priestly breasts. 

B Maoazinb, May 1735. 
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nf his life ; and, as liia <»nduc't caimot be Tindicate^ it is 
1^ j-j^tpriipeT to aecure his memory froip reproa ch, bj informing 
^ f ■' those whom he made his enemies, that he never intended 

to repeat the proTOcation ; and that, though, whenever he ] 

thought he had anr reason to complain of the elei^, | 

* he used to threaten them vrith a new edition of " The Pro- | 

J gresB of a Divine," it was his calm and settled resolution to I 

suppress it for ever, 

^ He once intended to have made a better reparation for 

the follv or injustiee with which ho might be char^edi 

by writing another poem, called ■' The Progress of a Free- 

thinker," whom he intended to lead through all the stages 

^^H of vice and follv. to convert him from virtue to wicke4nesa, 

^^H and from religion to infidelity, by all the modish sophistry 

^^r used for that purpose ; and at last to dismiss him by his 

I own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss to man- ' 
kind, for he was too welt acquainted with all the scenes of : 
debauchery to have failed in his representations of them., i 
and f<)o zealous for virtue not to have represented them ta 
such a manner as should expose them either to ridicxile or 
detestation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid aside till 
the vigour of hia imagination was spent, and the effer- 
^^_ veacence of invention had subsided ; but soon gave way 
^^^ to some other design, which pleased by its novelty for 
^^H a while, and then was neglected like the former. 
^^^ He was still in his usual exigences, having no certajn 
support but the pension allowed him by the Queen, which, 
though it might have kept an esact ceconomist from want. 
was very far from being sufficient for Mr. Savage, who had 
never been accustomed to dismiss any of his appetites - 
without the gratification which they solicited, and "whom 
nothing hut want of money withheld from partaking of 
^^L every pleasure that fell within his view. ^^^^J 



Hi8_cgB(iuct with regard to hia penaicn wiia lery^^r- 
tieular. No sooner had he changed the till, than he ..< - 
vanished from the sight of all his aquaintanees, and lay for 'T If. ^ , 
some time out of the reach of all the enquiries that friend- J^ 
ship or curiosity could make after him ; At length he ^^ |)C 
appeared again pennyless as before, but never informed 
even those whom he seemed to regard most, where be had 
been, nor was hia retreat ever discovered. '^ ' 

This was his constsmt practice during the whole timo / 
that he received the pension from the Queen ; He regularly ' 
disappeared and returned. He indeed affirmed that he ' 
retired to study, and that the money supported him i 
solitude for many months ; but his friends declared, that I 
the short time in which it was spent sufficiently confuted I 
his own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and hie wit still raised him friends, who I 
were desirous of setting him at length free from that indi- 
gence by which he had been hitherto oppressed ; and there- 
fore solicited Sir Kobert Walpole in his favour with so 
much earnestness, that tbey obtained apromiaejjf thenest 
place that should become vacant, not exceeding two hun- 
dred pounds a year. This promise was made with an un- 
common declaration, " that it was not the promiae of 
a minister to a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend." 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease for ever, 
and, ae be observes in a poem written on that incident of 
bis life,' trusted and was trusted ; but soon found that his 
confidence was ill-grounded, and this friendly promiae w 
not inviolable. He spent a long time in solicitations, and | 
at last despaired and desisted. 

He did not indeed_deny.th_at heJiad^gisen-the miaiatfir I 
some reason to believe that he should not strengthen his | 
own interesfnjy advancing him, for he had taken c 

' The Poet's Dependence on a StaietPiaii. Printed in Tkt GmtUmtaC* 
Alagazine for April, 1736. 
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distinguish himself m coffee-houBes as an advocate for the 
miniStrj of the last years of Queen Aime, and was alwap- 
rtady tu justify the conduct, and eialt the character of 
Lord Eolingbroke,' whom he mentions with great regard in 
an epistle upon authors, which he wrote about that time, 
but was too wise to publish, and of which only some frag- 
ments have appeared, inserted by him in the " Magazine" 
after his retirement.' 

To despair was not, however, the character of Savage -r- 
when one patronage failed, he had recourse to another, 
The prince was now extremely popular, and had very 
liberally rewarded the merit of some writers whom Mr. 
iSavage did not think superior to himself, and therefore he 
lived to address a poem to hinL^ 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject, which 
could regard only persons of the highest rank and highest 
affluence, and which was therefore proper for a poeni in- 
tended to procure the patronage of a prince ; and having 
retired for some time to Eichmond, that he might prose- 
cute his design in full tranquillity, without the temptations 
of pleasure, or the solicitations of creditors, by which his 
meditations were in equal danger of being disconcerted, he 
produced a poem " On Public Spirit, with regard to Pub- 
lick Works." 

The plan of this poem is very extensive, and comprises a 
multitude of topicks, each of which might furnish matter 
BufScient for a long performance, and of which some have 
already employed more eminent writers ; but as he was 

^' Henry SL John, ViseoDntBolinEbroke(l678-175!), entered Farlia- 
' Bene immediatety on leaving Oirord, hecaffle Secretary uf State for 
Xcatiga Alfliira in lJlO,iind negotiated the PeaceofDtreoht, Intrigning 
witli the Pretander, he was impeoL-hed fur High Treasiin. 

" On Fall Hutoriatia, a Satire, Printed in T/k Gentleman's Staga- 
««ne, Sept., 17*1. 

OfPvblie Spirit in regard to Public Works, an EpittU to Bit Hogal 
BigAncs, Fredtrick, Ptince of Wales (father of George III.). 1737, foL 
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perhaps not fully acquainted with the whole extent of his 
own design, and was writing to obtain a supply of wants 
too presBing to admit of long or accurate enquiriea, he 
passes negligently over many pubhc worba, which, even in 
his own opinion, deserved to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may sometimes disappoint his reader hj 
transient touches upon these subjects.whioh hare often been 
considered, and therefore naturally raise expectations, he 
must be allowed amply te compensate his omissions, by ex- 
patiating, in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of 
beneficence not yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though 
it now appears more susceptible of embelliabments, more 
adapted to exalt the ideas, and afEect the passions, than 
many of those which have hitherto been thought most- 
worthy of the ornaments of verse. The settlement of 
colonies in uninhabited countries, the establishment of 
those in security, whose misfortunes have made their own 
country no longer pleasing or safe, the acquisition of pro- 
perty without injury to any, the appropriation of the waste 
and lumriont bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of 
those gifts which heaven has scattered Tipon resginaa uncnl- 
tivated and unoccupied, cannot be considered without' 
giving rise to a great number of pleasing ideas, and be- 
wildering the imagination in delightful prospects ; and^ 
therefore, whatever speculations they may produce in those 
who have confined themselves to political studies, naturally 
fixed the attention, and excited the applause, of a poet. 
The politician, when he considers men driven into other 
countries for shelter, and obliged to retire to forests and 
deserts, and pass their lives and fix their posterity in the 
remotest corners of the world, to avoid those hardships 
which they sufEer or fear in their native place, may very 
properly enquire, why the legislature does not provide a 
remedy for these miseries, rather than encour^e an escape 
from them. He may conclude, that the flight of every 
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i a loss to the conununity ; that those who 
I ftre unhappy without guilt ought to be relieyed ; and the 
fe, which is oTerburthened by accidental catamities. Bet at 
e by the care of the publick ; and that those, who have 
' by misconduct forfeited their claim to favour, ought rather 
to be made useful to the society which they have injured, 
than driven from it. But the poet is employed in a more 
pleasing undertaking than that of proposing lawe, which, 
however just or expedient, will never be made, or en- 
deavouring to reduce to rational schemeB of government 
Bocieties which were formed by chance, and are conducted 
by the private passions of those who preside in them. He 
guides the unhappy fugitive from want and persecution, to 
plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in scenes of 
peaceful solitude, and undisturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sentimentB 
which this prospect of retirement suggested to him, to 
censure those crimes which have been generally committed 
by the discoverers of new regions, and to eipose the 
enormous wickedness of making war upon barbarous 
nations because they cannot resist, and of invading 
countries because they are fruitful ; of extending naviga- 
tion only to propagate vice, and of visiting distant lands 
only to lay them waste. He has asserted the natural 
equality of mankind, and endeavoured to suppress that 
pride which inclines men to imagine that right is the con- 
sequence of power. 

His description of the various miseries which force men 
I to seek for refuge in distant countries, affords another in- 
I stance of his proficiency in the important and extensive 
atudy of human life ; and the tenderness with which he 
recounts them, another proof of his humanity and benevo- 
lence. 
It is observable, that the close of this poem disooTeis m 
\ 'Change which experience had made in Mr. SaT| 



opinions. In a poem writteu by him in liis youth, and 
published in his Miscellanies, he declares his contempt of 
the contracted views and narrow prospects of the middle 
state of life, and declares his resolution either to tower 
like the cedar, or be trampled like the shrub ; but in this i 
poem, though addressed to a prince, he mentions this state 
of life as comprising those who ought most to attract 
reward, those who merit most the confidence of power, and 
the familiarity of greatness ; and, accidentally mentioning 
this passage to one of his friends, declared, that in his 
opinion alt the virtue of mankind was comprehended in 
that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not omit to 
condemn that absurd cuatom which prevails among the 
English; of permitting servants to receive money from 
strangers for the entertainment that they receive, and 
therefore inserted in his poem these lines ; 
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" But what the flowering pride of gardens rare, 

However royal, or however fair. 

If gates, which to acceafi should still give way, 

Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay ? 

If perquisited varleta frequent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax demand ? 

What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? 

What Muse shall froai ohlivioa snatch their praide ? 



But before the publication of his performance he recol- 
lected, that the Queen allowed her garden and cave at 
Kichmond to be shewn for money, and that she so openly 
countenanced the practice, that nhe had bestowed the 
privilege of shewing tliem as a place of profit on a man, 
whose merit she valued herself upon rewarding, though she 
gave him only the liberty of disgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than was 
often exerted by him, that the publication of these lines 
might be officiously represented as an insult upon 1' 
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Queeu, to whom be owed hie life aod hia subBJstence ; 
Uiat the propriety of hia observation would be no security 
against the censures which the iinseaBonablenesa of it 
might draw upon him ; he therefore suppreeeed the passage 
in the first edition, but after the Queen's death thought 
the same caution no longer necessary, and restored it to 
the proper place. 

The poem was therefore published without any political 
faults, and inscribed to the Prince ; but Mr. Siivage, havinj; 
no friend upon whom be could prevail to present it to him, 
had no other method of attracting hia observation than the 
publication of frequent advertisements, and therefore r&- 
f-aieived no reward from hia patron, however generous on 
other oceaaions. 

»This disappointment he never mentioned without indig* 
nation, being by some meana or other confident that the 
Prince was not ignorant of his address to him ; and in- 
sinuated, that, if any advances in popularity could have 
been made by distinguishing him, he had not written 
without notice, or without reward. 
He was once inclined to have_ presented hia poem in 
person, and sent to the printer for a copy with that 
design ; but either hia opinion changed, or his resolution 
deserted hiirf, and he continued to resent neglect without 
attempting to force himself into regard. 

Nor was the publiek much more favourable than his 
patron, for only seventy -two were sold, though the perfor- 
mance was much commended by some whoae judgment in 
that kind of writing ia generally allowed. But Savage 
eaaUy reconciled himself to mankind without imputing any 
defect to hia work, by observing that hia poem was un- 
luckily published two daya after the prorogation of the 
parliament,' and by consequence at a time when all those 
who could be expected to regard it were in the hurry of 
' June gl, 1737. 




f prepariiig for their departure, or engaged iu taking leave 
oi others upon their diamiaaion from publick affairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justification of the pub- 
lick, that this performance ie not the moat excellent of Mr._ 
Savage's worka ; and that, though it cannot be denied to 
contain many striking sentiments, majestic lines, and just. 
observatiouB, it ia in general not BufBciently polished in, 
the language, or enlivened in the imagery, or digested in' 
the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alleviation of 
bis poverty, whieh was such as very few could have sup- 
ported with equal patience ; but to which it must likewise 
be confessed, that few would have been enposed who re- 
ceived punctually fifty pounds a year ; a salary which, 
though by no means equal to the demands of vanity and 
luxury, is yet found sufficient to support famihes above 
-want, and was undoubtedly more than the necessities of life 
require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than he with- 
drew to his darling privacy, from which he returned in a 
short time to his former distress, and for some part of the 
year generally lived by chance, eating only when he was 
invited to the tables of his acquaintances, from which the 
meanness of his dress oft«n excluded him, when the polite- 
ness and variety of his conversation would have been 
thought a sufiicient recompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as muchby accident as he dined, and passed 
the night sometimes in mean houses, which are set open at 
night to any casual wanderers, sometimes in cellars, among 
the riot and filth of the meanest and most profligate of the 
rabble ; and sometimes, whea he had not money to support 
even the espences of these receptacles, walked about the 
streets till he was weary, and lay down in the summer upon 
a bulk, or in the winter, with his associates in poverty, 
among the ashes of a glass-house. 
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In this manner were passed those days and thote nights 
which nature had enabled him to have employed in elevat«d J 
speculations, useful studies, or pleasing conversation. On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass-house among thieves and 
be^ara, was to be foimd the Author of "The Wanderer," 
the man of exalted sentiments, extensive views, and curioas 
' observations ; the man whose remarks on life might have 
I assisted the statesman, whose ideas of virtue might have 
enlightened the moralist, whose eloquence might haye 
influenced senates, and whose delicacy might have polished 
courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such nec eBsitiea plight 
Bo metimea force him up on di>irgpBtah) t? pr«,iit,ii>A B : and it b 
probable that these lines in " The Wanderer " were occa- 
sioned by his reflections on his own conduct : 

" Though misery lesds to happiDess, Bnll trath. 

Unequal to the load, this languid joiilh, 

(0, let none censui-e, if, untried by grief, 

If, amidst woe, mitempted by relief,) 

He stoop'd reluctant to low arts of shame. 

Which then, ev'n tlien he scorn' d, and blnsh'd to name." 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to be 
solicited for small sums, which the frequency of the request 
made in time considerable, and he was therefore quickly 
shunned by those who were become familiar enough to he 
trusted with his necessities ; but his rambling manner of 
life, and constant appearance at houses of public resort. 
'always procured him a new succession of friends, whose 
kindness had not been exhausted by repeated requests ; bo 
that he was seldom absolutely without resources, but had 
in his utmost exigences this comfort, that he always 
imagined himself sure of speedy reUef. 

It waa. ohsorvedj thBt_he_ always as ked favnnm nf thj^ , 
kind without the least submission or apparent conse 



nesB o£ dependence, and that he did not seem to look upon 
, acompliance with his request as an obligation that deserved 
' any ejctraordinary acknowledgements ; but a refusal was 
reBented by him as an affront, or complained o£ as an 
injury; nor did he readily reconcile himself to those who 
either denied to lend, or gate him afterwards any intima- 
tion that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those who 
knew both hia merit and distresBes, that they received him 
into their families, but they soon discovered him to be a 
very incommodious inmate ; for, being always aficustoraed 
to an irK^lar manner of life, he could not confine himself 
to any stated hours, or pay any regard to the rules of a 
fermily, but would prolong his conversation till midnight, 
without considering that business might require his friend's 
application in the morning: and, when he had persuaded 
himself to retir'e to bed, was not, without equal difficulty, 
called up to dinner ; it was therefore bnpossible to pay 
him any distinction without the entire subversion of all 
ceeonomy, a feind of establishment which, wherever he went, 
he always appeared ambitious to overthrow. 

It m ust there f mi.' b.- jfliiiowledged, in justification of 
maiikinil, itiat ir was ii-t ahvays by the negligence or cold- 
nessjjf his fricEd* thut. ■SiHii.L;i.' was_ distressed. but becaiiae 
it was m reabty very difficult to preserve hilii-loiigJn_a 
utntj nf nH.BP To supply him with money was a hoi>eles» 
attempt ; for no sooner did he see himself master of a sum 
sufBcient to set him free from care for a day, than he be- 
came profuse and luxurious. When once he had entered" 
a tavern, or engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he never 
retired till want of money obliged him to some new eipe- 
dient. If he was entertained in a fa mily , nothing was any 
longer to be regarded there but amusements and jollity; 
wherever Savage entered, he immediately expected that 
order and business should fly before him, that all should 
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tliencetorward be kft to hazard, and that no dull principle 
of domestic mauagement should be opposed to his indina- „ 
tion, or intrude upon Hb gaiety. ' 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected him ; in 
his lowest state he wanted not spirit to assert the natural 
dignity of wit, and was always ready to repress that inso- 
lence which superiority of fortune incited, and to trample 
on that reputation which ruee upon any other basis than 
that of merit: be never admitted any gross familiarilies, 
or submitted to be treated otherwise than as an eqnaJ. 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, one 
of his friends, a man not indeed remarkable for moderatioD 
in his prosperity, left a mossa^, that he desired to see him 
about nine in the morning. Savage _knew_that_Jjip inten- 
tion was to assist him ; but was very much disgusted that 
he should presume to prescrihe the hour of his atliend^ce, 
and, I believe, refused to visit him, and rejected his kind- 
' jess. 

The same invincible temper, whether firmness or ob8&' 
nacy, ap])eared in his conduct to the Lord Tyrconnel. from 
whom he very frequently demanded, that the allowance 
which was once paid him should be restoFsd; but wi^ 
whom he never appeared to entertain for a moment the 
thought of soliciting a reconciliation, and whom he treated 
at once with all the haughtiness of superiority, and all the 
bitterness of resentment. He wrote to him. not in a style 
of supplication or respect, but of reproach, menace, and 
contempt ; ' and appeared determined, if he ever regained 
his allowance, to hold it only by the right of conquest. 

As many more can discover, that a man is richer than 
that he is wiser than themselves, superiority of under- 
standing is not BO readily acknowledged as that of fortune; 
nor is that haughtioagfl, which Hi*- .■nTiHi'ifmnnpuB of great 
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of afflu^ce; and therefore Sava^, by aaaerting 
Hs claim to deference and regard, and by treating those 
■with contempt whom better fortune animated to rebel 
against him, did not fail to raise a great number of enemies 
in the different classes of mankind. Those who thought 
themselves raised above him. by the advantages of riches, 
hated him because they fonnd no protection from the petu- 
lance of his wit. Those who were esteemed for their 
writings feared him as a critic, and maligned Mm as a 
rival, and almost all the smaller wits were his professed 
enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller ' so far indulged his resentment 
as to introduce him in a farce, and direct him to be per- 
sonated on the stage, in a dress like that which he then 
wore ; a mean insult, which only insinuated that Savage 
had but one coat, and which was therefore despised by him 
rather than resented ; for though he wrote a lampoon 
against Miller, he never printed it : and as no other person 
ought to prosecute that revenge from which the person 
who was injured desisted, I shall not preserve what Mr. 
Savage suppressed; of which the publication would in- 
deed have been a punishment too severe for so impotent an 
assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not the 
want of lodging or of food, but the neglect and contempt 
which it drew upon him. He complained, that as his 
affaire grew desperate, he found his reputation for capacity 
visibly decline ; that his opinion in questions of criticism 
was no longer regarded, when his coat was out of fashion ; 
and that those who, in the interval of bis prosperi^, were 
always encouraging btm to great undertakings by enco- 
miums on bis geuiua and assurances of success, now re^ 

' Joe Miller (1GH4-1738). Tbe name of Ihia ackir was ^ven to the 
celebrateJ collection of jests pubfiiihed the year after hia death. 
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ceived any meation of Lis designs witli coldnesB, thougl^t 
that the eubjecta oq which he proposed to write were very 
difficult, and were ready to inform him, that the event of * 
a, poem was uncertain, that an author ought to employ 
much time in the consideration of his plan, and not presume 
to sit down to write in confidence of a few cursory ideas, 
and a superficial knowledge ; diflieultiea were started on all 
aides, and he was no longer qualified for any performance 
but " The Volunteer Iiaureat." 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed him,; 
for he always preserved a steady confidence in h is own 
capacity, and believed nothing above his reach which he 
should at any time earnestly endeavour to attain. He 
formed schemes of the same kind with regard to knowledge 
and to fortune, and flattered himself with adrances to be 
made in science, as with riches, to be enjoyed in some 
distant period of his life. For the acquisition of knowledge 
he was indeed far better qualified than for that of riches ; 
for he was naturally inquisitive and desirous of the con- 
versation of those from whom any information was to be 
obtained, but by no means solicitous to improve those 
opportunities that were sometimes offered of raising his 
fortune ; and lie was remarkably retentive of his ideas, 
which, when once he was in possession of them, rarely for- 
sook him ; a quality which could never be communicated to 
his money. 

While he was.. thus, wearing ou^ his. life _in esj«ctation 
that the Queen would some time .recollect Jiet-promiserie 
had recourse to the usual practice of writers, and published 
proposals for printing his works by subscription, to which 
he was encouraged by the auceesB of many who had not a, 
better right to the favour of the publick ; but, whatever 
was the reason, he did not find the world equally inclined 
to favour him ; and he observed with some discontent, 
that, though he ofEered his works at half a guinea, hBM 



able to procure but a. small number in comparison with. 
those who subscribed twice as much to Duck.' 

Not was it without indication that he saw his proposals 
neglected bj the Queen, who patronised Mr. Duck's with 
uncommon ardour, and incited a competition among those 
who attended the court, who should most promoti 
interest, and who should first offer a subscription. This 
was a distinction to which Mr. Savage made no st'niple of 
asserting that his birth, hia misfortimes, and his genius, 
gare him a fairer title, thaa could be pleaded by him on 
whom it was conferred. 

Savage's applications were however not universally un- 
succesBful ; for some of the nobility countenanced his 
design, encouraged hia proposals, and subscribed with.^' 

ticularly, that, upon receiving his proposals, he sent him /J 
ten guineas. ' I 

Sut the money which his subscriptions afforded him waa 4 
not less volatile than that which he received from his 1 
other schemes ; whenever a subscription was paid bim, he 9 
went to a tavern ; and, as money so collected is necessarily I 
received in small sums, he never was able to send hiaM 
poems to the press, but for many years continued his soUr-V 
citation, and squandered whatever he obtained. I 

This project of printing his works was frequently ra- ■ 
vived ; and, as hia proposals grew obsolete, new ones were 1 
printed with fresher dates. To form schemes for ths'l 

' Stephen Duck began life as a tfaresher, and by a, :<ingu]ar progreB- I 
Bion became a. Yeoman of the Guard, Keeper of iho Queen's Library, I 
and finall; took Orders, and obtained tbe Jiving of Byili>pt, in Surrej, I 
Having educnteil himaelfin a meritorious manner, ho imagined htEDselfs.l 
poet and philosopher, and he no fur persuaded others to take him ut hia ■ 
own estimation, that he was able to print hia poems hy subscription. Hb 1 
liecame Insane and committed suicide in 1756, Swift was so annoyed by 1 
the Queen's favour to Duck that he wrote an epigram on Ibe " Ihreshar a 
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iblication was one of hie favDurite amusementa ; aor wu 
lore at eaee than when, with any friend 
readily fell in with his schemes, fee was adjusting the print 
forming the adTertisements, and reffulating the diBpersion 
of hia new edition, which he really intended some time to 
publish, and which, as long as esperience had shewn him 
the impoBsibility of printing the volume together, he at 
last determined to divide into weekly or monthly numbers, 
that the profits of the first might supply the expences of 
the neit. 

Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and tornLent- 
ing Buspense, living for the greatest part'in the f ear ot 
prosecutions from his creditors, and consequently skulMng 
in obscure parts of the town, of which he was no stranget 
to the remotest corners. But wherever he came, hia addren 
secured him friends, whom his necessities soon alienated; 
so that he had perhaps a more numerous acguaintanoe 
than any man ever before attained, there being scarcely 
any person eminent on any account to whom he was not 
known, or whose character he was not in some degree able 
to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acquaintance everv 
circumstance of his life contributed. He excelled in the 
arts of conversation, and therefore willingly practised 
them. He had seldom any home, or even a lodging in 
which he could be private ; and therefore was driven into 
public-houses for the common conveniences of life and 
supports of nature. He was always ready to comply with 
every invitation, having no employment to withhold him. 
and often no money to provide for himself ; and by dining 
with one company, he never failed of obtaining an intro- 
duction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual Itis subsis- 
tence ; yet did not the distraction of his views hinder h im 
from reflection, nor the uncertainty of his condition depress 



liis gaiety. When he had wandered about without any 
fortonatfi adventure by which he was led into a taTem, he 
aometimea retired into the fields, and was able to employ 
his mind in study, or amuse it with pleasing imaginations ; j 
and seldom appeared to be melancholy, hut when some 1 
sudden misfortune had just fallen upon him, and even 
then in a few momenta he would disentangle himself from 
his perplexity, adopt the subject of conversation, and apply 
hia mind wholly to the objects that others presented 
to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be ali-eady imagined, was 
yet imbittered, in 1738, yith new c H.lflinitiwi The death 
of the Queen deprived him of all the prospects of prefer- 
m.ent with which he so long entertained his imagination ; 
and, as Sir Robert Walpole had before given him reason to 
believe that he never intended the performance of his 
promise, he was now abandoned aga in to fortune 

He was however, at that time, suppoi-ted by a friend ; 
and as it was not his custom to look out for distant cala- f 
mities, or to feel any other pain than that which forced] 
itself upon his senses, he was not much afBicted at'hig J 
loss, and perhaps comforted himself that hia pension I 
would be now continued without the annual tribute of »■] 
panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewise to support ' 
him : he had taken a resolution to write a second tragedy 
upon the story of Sir Thomas Overbury. in which he 
preserved a few lines of his former play, but made a total 
alteration of the plan, added new incidents, and introduced J 
new characters ; so that it was a new tragedy, not a rerival'M 
of the former. 

Many of hia friends blamed him for not making choice 
of another subject ; but, in vindication _of_ biwselfJifi 
asserted, that it was not easy. to Rnd a better ; and that he 
thought it his interest to extinguish the memory of the 
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first tragedy, which he could only do by writiag one 

defective upon the same atory ; by which he should entirely 

defeat the artifice of the booksellers, who, after the deotb 

of any author of reputation, are always induatrioua to swell 

his works, by oBiting his worst productions with hia best. 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he proceeded 
but slowly, and probably only employed himaelf upon it 
when he could find no other amusement ; but he pleased 
himself with counting the profits, and perhaps imagined, 
that the theatrical reputation which he was about to 
acquire, would be equivalent to all that he had lost by the 
death of his patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches, 
neglect the measures proper to secure the continaanoe of 
his pension, though some of his favourers thought him 
culjiable for omitting to write on her death ; but on._her ; 
liirth-day nest year, he gave a proof of the solidity of his 
judgement, and the power of his genius. He knew that 
the track of elegy had been so long beaten, that it was 
impossible to travel in it without treading in the footsteps 
of those who had gone before him ; and that therefore it 
was necessary, that he might distinguish himself from the 
herd of encomiasts, to find out some new walk of funeral 
panegyrick. 

This difficult task he performed iu such a manner, that 
liis poem may be justly ranked among the best pieces that 
the death of princes has produced. By transferring the 
mention of her death to her birth-day, he has formed & 
happy combination of topicks, which any other man would 
' have thought it very difficult to connect in one view, but 
which he has united iu such a manner, that the relation 
between them appears natural ; and it may be justly said, 
that what no other man would have thought on, it now 
appears scarcely possible for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images is so 
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masterly, that it ia sufficient to set this poem above cen-.! 
sure ; and therefore it ia not neeeasary to mention many 
other delicate touches which may be found in it, and 
■which would deservedly be admired in any other per- j 
formance. 

To theae proofs of his genius may be added, from 1 
same poem, an inatance of hia-prudence, an excellence for 
which he was not so often distinguished ; he does not for—' , 
get to remind the King, in the most delicate and artful *^^_| 
manner, of continuing his peusion. ^H 

With regard to the success of this address, he was for ^H 
some time in suapence, but was in no great degree so- ^H 
licitous about it ; and continued his labour upon his new 
tragedy with great tranquillity, till the friend who had for 
a, considerable time supported him, removing his fiunily to 
another place, took occasion to dismiss him. It then be- , 
came necessary to enquire more diUgeutly what was de- I 
termined in his affair, having reason to suspect that noJ 
great favour was intended him, because he had not i 
ceived his pension at the usual time. 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of re-^ 
trieving his interest, which were most likely to succeed ; 
and some of those who were employed in the Exchequer,- 
cautioned him a^inst too much violence in his proceed-—" _ 
ings; but Mr. Savage, who aeldp.m regulateiL hia conduct fc/>' 
by the advice of others, gave way to his passion, and de- 
manded of Sir Robert Walpole. at his levee, the reason of , 
the distinction that was made between him and the otEer 
"'pensioners of the Queen, with a degree of roughness which 
perhaps determined him to withdraw what had been only 
delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accused or 
suspected, and whatever inii\ience was employed against 
him, he received soon after an account that took from him 
all hopes of regaining his pension ; and he had n 
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prospect of Bubflistence but from his play, and he k: 
way of living for the time required to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, deprived 
of an estate and title by a particiilar law, exposed and 
abandoned by a mother, defrauded by a mother of a for- 
tune which his father had allotted him, he entered the 
world without a friend; and though his abilities forced 
jC4hemBelvos into esteem and reputation, he was never able 
to obtain any real advantage, and whatever prospects arose 
were always intercepted as he began to approach them. 
The king's intentions in his favour were frustrated; hi« 
dedication to the Prince, whose generosity on every other 
occasion was eminent, procured him no reward ; Sir Eobert 
Walpole, who valued himself upon keeping his promise to 
others, broke it to hiin without regret ; and the boonty ot 
the Queen was, after her death, withdrawn from him, and ^ 
from him only, 
j Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not only 
\ with decency, but with cheerfulness ; nor was hie gaiety 
clouded even by his last disappointments, thoiigh he was 
in a short time reduced to the lowest degree of distress, 
and often wanted both lodging and food. At this time he 
I gave another instance of the insurmountable obstinacy of 
' his spirit: his clothes -were worn out; and be j'eceived 
notice, that at a coffee-house some clothes and linen were 
left for him : the person who sent them did not, I believe, 
iofprm him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
'spare the perplesitr of acknowledging the benefit ; but 
ihough the offer was so far generous, it was made with 
I some neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage ao-much 
resented, that he refused the present, and declined to enter 
the house till the clothes that bad been desig^edJEoi-him. 
were taken away. 

His distress was now publickly known, and hia friends, 
therefore, thought it proper to concert some measures for 
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his relief; and one of them wrote a letter to him, in which 
he expressed his concern " for the miaemble withdrawing 
of his pension ; " and gave him hopes, that in a short time 
he should find himself supplied with a competence, "with- 
out any dependence on those little creatures which we are 
pleased to call the Great." 

The scheme proposed for this happy and independent ] 
subsistence, was, that he should retire into Wales, and ] 
receive an aUowance of fifty pounds a year, to be raised by ' 
a subscription, on which he was to live privately in a cheap 
place, without aspiring any more to atHuence, or haying 
any farther care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with i 
tentions very different from those of his friends ; for they 
proposed that he should continue an eiile from London for 
ever, and spend all the remaining part of his life at Swan- 
sea ; but he designed only to tate the opportunity, which 
their scheme offered him, of retreating for a short time, 
that he might prepare his play for the stage, and his other I 
works for the press, and then to return to London to I 
exhibit his tragedy, and live upon the profits of his ovm 1 
labour. 

With regard to his works, he proposed very great ii 
provementa, which would have required much time, orl 
great apphcation ; and when he had finished them, h&'l 
designed to do justice to his subscribers, by publishing,B 
them according to his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future-] 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for the.d 
country, of which he had no knowledge but from pastoral* , 
and songs. He imagined that he should he-transported ti> 
scenes of flowery felicity, like those which one poet has 
reflected to another ; and had projected a perpetual round 
of innocent pleasures, of which he suspected no interrup- 
tion from pride, or ignorance, or brutality. 
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With these eipectationa he was ao eachanted. that when 
}■ Igently reproached by a friend for submitting 
to live upon a subscription, and adviaed rather by a reso- 
lut« exertion of hia abilities to support himself, he could 
not bear to debar himself from the happiness which was 
to be found in the calm of a cottage, or lose the oppor- 
tunity of listening, without intermission, to the melody 
of the nightingale, which he believed was to be heard 
from every bramble, and which he did not fail to mention 
M a very important part of the happiness of a. conntrr 
life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends directed him 
to take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that lie 
might be secure from his creditors, and sent him eTery 
Monday a guinea, which he commonly spent before the 
nest morning, and trusted, after his usual manner, tie 
remaining part of the week to the bounty of fortune. 

began very sensibly to feel the miseries of 
dependence. Those by whom he was to be supported, 
began to prescribe to him with an air of authority, which 
ho knew not how decently to resent, nor patiently to bear ; 
Kud he Boou discovered, from the conduct of most of his 
subscribers, that he was yet in the bands of "little 
■tfreaturea." 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he gave 
many instances, of which none appeared to raise his indig- 
nation to a greater height, than the method which was 
taken of furnishing him with clothes. Instead o£ consult- 
ing him, and allowing him to send a tajlor his orders for 
what they thought proper to allow him, they proposed to 
send for a taylor to take his measure, and then to consult 
how they should equip him. 

This treatment was no_t v ery delicat e, nor was it such as 

Savage's humanity would have suggested to him on a lite 

icaaion ; biit it bad scarcely deserved mention, bad it not. 



■ by affecting him iu an uncommon degree, shewn the 
tHf peculiarity of hia character. Upon hearing the design 
B r that was formed, he came to the lodging of a friend with 
»■ the most violent agonies of rage ; and, being asked what 
ft it could be that gave him siich disturbance, he replied with 
p the utmost vehemence of indignation, "That they had 
B sent for a tailor to measure him." 

ff How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear of 

■ renewing his uneasiness. It is probable, that, upon recol- 

i lection, he submitted with a good grace to what he could 
not avoid, and that he discovered no resentment where he 
had no power. 
He was, however, not humbled to implicit and universal 
compliance; for when the gentleman, who had fitst in- 
formed him of the design to support him by a subscrip- 
tion, attempted to procure a reconciliation with the Lord 
t Tyrconnel, he could by no means be prevailed upon to' 
comply with the measures that were proposed. 

A letter was written for him • to Sir William Lemon,' to 
prevail upon him to interpose his good offices with Lord 
Tyrconnel, iu which he solicited Sir William's assistance, 
" for a man who really needed it as much as any man 
could well do; " and informed him, that he was retiring 
" for ever to a place where he should no more trouble his 
relations, friends, or enemies ; " he confessed, that his 
passion had betrayed to him to some conduct with regard 
to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily ask 
his pardon ; and as he imagined Lord Tyconnel's passion 
might be yet so high, that he would not " receive a letter 
froTn him," begged that Sir William would endeavour to 

• By Mr. Pope. — Johnson. 



' Sir WillLam Leman.of Korlbiill, Bart., married in 1737 to Anns 
Brett, half Hialcr lo SavaeB.aniiniiatrBBa toGeorgel.— P. Cdkkinohaii. 
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ioftea him ; and eipreeaed his hopes that he would compljr 
with his request, anil that '■ so amall a relation would not 
harden bis heart against him." 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter to him, 
was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and therefore he 
was, before he had opened it, not much inclined to approve 
it. But when he read it, he found it contained seutimenU 
entirely opposite to hia own, and, as he asserted, to the 
truth ; and therefore, instead of copying it, wrote hii 
friend a letter full of masculine resentment and wbjtd 
eipostulatiooa. Ho very justly ob served, that th e style was 
too supplicatory, and the representation too abject, and 
that he ought at lea^t to have made him complain with 
■^" the dignity of a gentleman in distress." He declared 
/Jtat be would not write the paragraph in which he was to 
"ask Lord ly*'"'"^^!'^ pardon ; for, " he despised hia pardon, | 
and therefore could not heartily, and would not hypo- 
critically, ask it." He remarked, that hie friend made a 
very unreasonable distiuction between himself and him ; 
for, says he, when you mention men of high rank " in your 
own character," they are " those little creaturt* whom wo 
are pleased to call the great ; " but when you address them 
" in mine," no servility is sufficiently humble. He then 
with great propriety explained the ill conaequencos which 
might be expected from such a letter, which his relations 
would print in their own defence, and which would for 
ever be produced as a full answer to all that he ahonld 
allege against them ; for he always intended to publish a 
minute account of the treatment which he had receiTcd. 
It is to be remembered, to the honour of the genth 
whom this letter was drawn up, that he yiel3ed to 

and agreed that it ought to be sup! 



After many alterations and delays, a subscriptioo, was a 
i length raised, which did not amount to fifty pounds a year 
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• thoiigb twenty were paid by one gentleman ; ' auch waa ] 
i, the generoBity of mankind, that what had been done by & 
f player without solicitation, could not now be effected hj 
I application and interest ; and Savage had a great number 
I to court and to obey for a ptension leea than that which 
[ Mrs. Oldfield paid him without exacting any gervilities. 
[ Mr. Savage however was satisfied, and willing to retire, 
and was convinced that the allowance, though scanty, 
would be more than sufficient for him, being now deter- 
mined to commence a rigid teeonomiat, and to live accord- 
ing to the eiactest rules of frugality ; for nothing was in 
hia opinion more contemptible than a man, who, when he 
knew his income, exceeded it ; and yet he confessed, that 
instances of such folly were too common, and lamented that 
some men were not to be truated with their own money. 

Pull of these salutary reaolutiona, he left London in 
July, 1739, having taken leave with great tendemeas of 
his friends, and parted from the author of thia narrative 
with tears in hia eyes. He was furnished with fifteen 
gnineaa, and informed, that they would be sufficient, not 
only for the espence of hia journey, but for hia support in 
Wales for some time ; and that there remained but little 
more of the first collection. He promised a strict adherence 
to hia maxima of parsimony, and went away in the stage- 
coach ; nor did his friends expect to hear from him, till he 
informed them of hia ELrrival at Swanaea. 

But when they least expected, arrived a letter dated the I 
fourteenth day after hia departure, in which he sent them j 
word, that he was yet upon the road, and without money ; 
and that he therefore could not proceed without a remit- I 
tance. They then sent him the money that was in their \ 
handa, with which he waa enabled to reach Briatol, from 
whence he was to go to Swansea by water. 

At Briatol he found an embargo laid upon the shipping. 



' Pope, Bid. i«fr, vol. i: 
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«o that he could not immediately obtain a, passage 
being therefore obliged to stay there some time, he wilb 
his usual felicity, ingratiated hiiimelf with many of the pna- 
cipal inliabitaata, was invited to their houses, distinguiBhed 
I at their publiuk feaiits, aod treated with a regard that grati- 
r fied hia vanity, and therefore easily engaged his affeirtioa 

He hiiiTgn Tpry eflrly nft^r lii* * rHtirt'nipnt. tajjajaplain of 
the conduct of his frienife iaJiondiuvand irritated manj \ 
of them so much by his letters, that they withdrew, how- 
ever honourably, their contributions ; and it is beUeved, 
that little more was paid him than the twenty pounds a 
year, which were allowed him by the gentleman who pro- 
posed the subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, the 
place originallv pro|>osed for his residenoe, where he hved 
about a year, very much dissatisfied with the diminution y 
of his salary ; but contracted, as in other places, acquain- 
tance with those who were most distinguished in that 
country, among whom he has celebrated Mr. Powel and 
Mrs. Jones, by some verses which he insei'ted in " Tho 
Gentleman's Magazine." • 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts were 
wanting when be left London, and was desirous of coming 
to town to bring it ufjon the stage. This design wbiS very 
warmly opposed, and he was advised by his chief bene- 
factor to put it into the bands of Mr. Thomson and Mr, 
Mallet, that it might be fitted for the stage, and to allow 
his friends to receive the profits, out of which an annual 
pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost contempt, 
He was by no means convinced that the judgement of 
those, to whom he was required to submit, was superior to 
his own. He was now determined, as he expressed it. to 
be " no longer kept in leading-strings," and had ao 
* Reprinted in the late collection. — Johhbom. ^^h 



■•elevated idea of "his bounty, who proposed to peni 
^ him out of the profits of hia own labours." 
t - He attempted in Wales to promote a subaeription for 
b his works, and had once hopes of success ; but in a, short 
k time afterwards formed a resolution of leaving that part 
h of the country, to which he thought it not reasouable to 
p be confined for the gratification of tho^g. whu. haTing/ 
i promi sed him a hberal income, had do a ooner basiBbed- 
: him to a remote corner, than they reduced his allowanc e 

to a salaj:y apgypfly pijiml tn t.hn nwn^jBif-iraB ff lifp 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his own 
opinion at least, he had not deserved, was such, that he 
broke off all correspondence with most of hia contribiitora, 
and appeared to consider them as persecutors and op- 
pressors ; and in the latter part of his life declared, that 
their conduct toward him, since his departure from Lon- 
don, " had been perfidiouauess improving on perfidionsneas, ■ 
and inhumanity on inhumanitT-" 

It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of Mr. 
Savage did not sometimes incite him to satirical exaggera- 
tions of the behaviour of those by whom he thoi^ht him- 
self reduced to them. But it must be granted, that the 
diminution of his allowance was a great hardship, and 
that those who withdrew their subscription from a man, 
who, upon the faith of their promise, had gone intp a 
kind of banishment, and abandoned all th ose b y who m he 
bad been before relieved in his distreaaes, will find-it. no 
easy task to vindicate their condu ct. 

It may be alleged, and perhapa justly, that he was 
petulant and contemptuous ; that he more frequently re- 
proached his subscribers for not giving him more, than 
thanked them for what he received ; but it is to l>e remem- 
bered, that his conduct, and this is the worst charge that 
can be drawn up against him, did the%.no ret^isjucy. ; and 
that it therefore ought mther to h ave bafea pitied than 
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L; at least, the resentment it might provote onghtto 
have been generous and manly; epithets which his con-; 
duct nill hardly deserve that starves the mau whom be \ 
has persuaded to put himself into his power. ] 

It might have been reasonably demanded by SavagSi 
that they should, before they had taken away what they 
promised, have replaced lii™ in his former state, that thg 
should have taten no advantages from the situation to 
which the appearance of their kindness had reduced him, 
and that he should have been recalled to Loudou befoM 
he was abandoned. H e might justly re present, that be 
ought to have been considered [iS-a.lian.-iu.,the-toiia. and 
demand to be released before th.e_ dogs-shouliL-bedoosed 
upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, with 
an intent to return to London, went to Bristol, where a i 
repetition of the kindness which he had formerly fonad 
invited him to stay. He was not only caressed mid 
treated, but had a collection made for him of about thirty 
pounds, with which it had been happy if he had imiia&- 
■ diatelj departed for London; biit his negligenee did not 
suffer him to consider, that such proofs of kindness were 
not often to be expected, and. t^tjMs ardour of benevo- 
lence was in a great degree the effect of novelty, and 
might, pro'febly, be every day less ; and therefore he took 
no care to iinpfbve' the happy time, but was encouraged W 
one favour to hope for another, till at length generosity 
was exhausted, and officiousness wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice of pro- 
longing his visits to unseasonable hours, and disconcerting 
all the families into which he was admitted. This was an 
error in a place of commerce which all the charms of hia 
conversation could not compensate r for what trader would 
pm-chase such airy satisfaction by the loss of solid gain, 
which must be the consequence of midnight merriment 
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those hotira which were trained at ni)i;ht were geBerally lost 
in the morDing ? 

ThuB Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inhabitants 
was gratified, found the number of his friends daily de- 
creasing, perhaps without suspecting for what reason their 
conduct was altered ; for he still continued to harass, with 
hia nocturnal intrusions, those that jet countenanced him, 
and admitted him to their houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence at 
Bristol in visits or at taverns, for he sometimes returned 
to his studies, and began several considerable designs. 
When he felt an inclination to write, he always retired 
£rom the knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in 
obacure part of the suimrbs. till he found himself agam 
desirous of company, to which it is litely that intervals of 
absence made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to Iiod- 
don, to bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but, having 
neglected to depart with the money that was raised for 
him, he could not afterwards procure a sum sufficient to 
defray the expenees of his journey ; nor perhaps would a 
fresh supply have had any other effect, than, by putting 
immediate pleasures in his power, to have driven the 
thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

Wliile be was thus sj>euding the day in contriving a 
scheme for the morrow, distr o se-at olo upon him by j inpar - 
ceptible degrees. His conduct had already wearied some 
of those who were at first enamoured of his conversation ; 
but he might, perhaps, still have devolved to others, whom 
he might have entertained with equal success, had not the 
decay of his clothes made it no longer consistent with their 
vanity to admit him to their tables, or to associate with 
him in publick places. He now began to find every man 
from home at whose house he called ; and was therefore no 
longer able to procure the necessaries of life, but wandered 
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' j ^' ' about the t«wnj Blighted andnegleeted, 

^ '' which he did not always obtain. 
//J ■ To complete his misery, he was pursued by th< 

r~Vi^ r.-v^or small debts which he had contracted ; and was therfr 
T^j^ '• ' fore obliged to withdraw from the small uumber of friendi 
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from whom he had still reason to hope for favours, HJI 
custom was to lie in bed the greaf«st part of the day, and 
to go out in the dark with the utmost privacy, and aftei 
having paid his visit return again before morning to liil 
lodging, which was in the garret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus escluded on one hand, and confined on the 
other, he Buffered the ntmost extremities of poverty, and 
often fasted so long that he was seized with faintness, and 
bad lost hie appetite, not being able to bear the smell of meat^ 
till the action of his stomach was restored by a cordial. 

In this distress, he received a remittance of five ponndi |/ 
from London, with which he provided himself a decent ■ 
coat, and determined to go to London, but unhappily spent 'J 
his money at a favourite tavern. Thus was he a^;ain con- 
fined to Bristol, where he was every day hunted by bailies. 
In this exigence he once more found a friend, who sheltered 
him in bis house, though at the usual inconveniences with 
\whjch his company was attended; for he could neither be 
persuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of misery, 
he was always disengaged and cheerful: he at some times 
pursued his studies, and at others continued or enlarged 
his epiatolarj' correspondence; nor was he ever so iax 
dejected as to endeavour to procure an increase of his 
allowance by any other methods than accusations and 
reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance from hie 
friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and by consequence 
sufficiently studious of profit, cannot be supposed to havs \ 
looked with much compassion upon negligence and 
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I gance, or to ihink any excellence equivalent to a fault of f-J JM ^ 
F, such conBequence as neglect of ceconomy. It is nat ural to "\ A (^ 
j- ima ^me, that many ofthoaCj who would have relieved hia Kj' 
1 real ""■"^''. "'erg ■iJTO^irflig'^i fr' ^i" tlip ei^prt.in n of theic 

benevolence by observation of the use which was made, of . 
I their fapim-a ntifi '^"pjrt^ipr th* t relief wo ijJd only be mo- 
mentary, ^d tha t the same necea si ty wou ld quickly return . 
At laet bo quitted the house of his friend, and returned 
to hia lodging at the inn, still intending to set out in a few 
days for London; but on the 10th of January 1742-3, 
having been at supper with two of his friends, he was at 
bis return to bis lodgings arrest«d for a debt of about eight 
pounds, which he owed at a coffee-house, and conducted to 
the house of a sheriff's officer. The account which he gives 
of this misfortune, in a letter to one of the gentlemen with 
^ whom he had aupped, is too remarkable to be omitted. 
* " It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I _spent 
yesterday's evening with you; because the hour hindered 
me from entering on my new lodging ; however, I have now 
got one, but such an one as I beUeve nobody would chuse, 
" I waa arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, just as I was 
going up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; but taken in so 
private a manner, that I believe nobody at the White Lion 
is apprised of it. Though I let the officers know the 
strength (or rather weakness) of my pocket, yet they 
treated me with the utmoat civility ; and even when they 
conducted me to confinement, it was in such a manner, that 
I verily beheve I could have escaped, which I would rather 
be ruined than have done, notwithstanding the whole 
amount of my finances was but three pence halfpenny. 

" In the firat plaoe I must insist, that you will indus- 
triously conceal thia from Mrs. S s, because I would 

not have her good-nature suffer that pain, which, I know, 
she would be apt to feel on thia occasion. 

xt, I conjure you, dear Sir. by all the ties of friend- 
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fillip, by no meanB to have one uneasy thought on n^ I 
account ; but to have the same pteaaaotiy of countenanoe, I 
and unruffled serenity of mind, which (Qwi be praised!) I ' 
have in this, and have had ia a much severer calamity, 
riirthermore, I cbai^e you, if you value my friendship af 
truly as I do yours, uot to utter, or even harbour, the least 
. .resentment against Mrs. Kead. I. believe _8he liaft.ruined 
' me, but I freely forgive her ; and (though I will i 
"more" have any intimacy with her) I would, at a due dis- 
tance, ratber do her an act of good, than ill will. Lastly 
(pardon the eipression), I absolutely commauii you uot to 
offer me any pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting 
me any from any one of your friends. At another time, or 
on any other occasion, you may, dear friend, be well assured, 
I would rather write to you in the submissive style of a 
request, than that of a peremptory command. 

" However, that my truly valuable friend may not think 
1 am too proud to ask a favour, let me entreat you to let 
me have your boy to attend me for this day, not only tor 
the sake of saving me the espence of porters, but for the 
dehvery of some letters to people whose names I would not 
h^ve known to strangers. 

The ri vil treatment I. hH.ve thus far met from thoae. 
whose prisoner I am, makes mo thankful to the Almighty, 
that, though he has thought fit to visit me (on my birth- 
night) with affliction, yet (such ia his great goodness!) 
my affliction is not without alleviating circumstances. I 
murmur not; but am all resignation to the divine will. As 
to the world, I hope that I shall be endued by Heaven 
with that presence of mind, that serene dignity in misfor- 
I tuue. that constitutes the character of a true nobleman ; a 
' dignity far beyond that of coronets ; a nobility arising 
from the just principles of philosophy, refined and exalted 
by those of Christianity." 

He continued five days at the oflScer's, in hopes that he 
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J should be able to procure bail, and avoid the necessity of 
E going to prison. The state in which he passed his time, 
B and the treatment which he received, are very justly ex- 
i pressed by him in a letter which he wrote to a friend : 
J " The whole day," says he, ** has been employed in various 
! peoples' filling my head with their fbolish chimerical sys- 
tems, which has obliged me coolly (as far as nature will 
admit) to digest, and commodate myself to, every diffe- 
rent person's way of thinking; hurried from one wild 
system to another, till it has quite made a chaos of my 
imagination, and nothing done — promised — disappointed 
— ordered to send, every hour, from one part of the town 
to the other." . - 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and ap- 
plauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt was the 
same, theyaU refused to preserve him from a prison at the , 
expence of eight pounds ; and therefore, after having been 
for some time at the officer's house, " at an immense ex- , 
pence," as he observes in his letter, he was at length re- 
moved to Newgate.^ 

This expence he was enabled to support by the generosity 
of Mr. Nash ^ at Bath, who, upon receiving from him an 
account of his condition, immediately sent him five guineas, 
and promised to promote his subscription at Bath with all 
his interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a free- ^^ 
dom from suspense, and rest from the disturbing vicissLr/^ 
tudes of hope and disappointment ; h e now fo u,nd thfliti ^^» / 
friends were only companions, who were willin g to share^ j^ 
his gaie ty, but not to partake of his misfortunes ; and there- ' 
fore he no longer expected any assistance from them. 
It must however be observed of one gentleman, that he 

^ The Bristol Prison. 

-"■ Richard Nash (1674-1761). Beau Nash, the so-called King of Bath 
and ruler of the fashionable world. 
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/offered to release hbn by paving the debt ; but that Mr. 
/ Savage would not consent, I suppose because he thought 

.Z' be bud h«>fnr<; be^yi l(}t> hiirt|ifnii.^iiit> tii liim 

vaB offered by some uf his friends, that a coUectiou 
should be made for his enlargement ; but he " treated the 
proposal," and declared, " he should again treat it, with 
diadain. As to writing any mendicant letters, he had too 
high a spirit, and determined only to write to some 
ministers of state, to try to regain his pension." 

He continued to complaiii of those that had sent bim 
into the country, and objected to them, that he had " lost 
the profits of his play, which had been finished three 
years ; " and in another letter declares his resolution to 
publish a pamphlet, that the world might know how " he 
had been used." 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a very short J 
time retovered his usual tranquillity, and cheerfully applied ' 
himself to more inoffensive studies. He indeed steadily 
declared, that he was promised a yearly allowance of fifty 
pounds, and never received half the sum ; but he seemed 
to resign himself to that as well as to other misfortunes, 
and lose the remembrance of it in his amusements and 
employments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his confinement, 
appears from the following letter, which he wrote, January 
the 30th, to one of his friends in London : 

" I now write to you from my confinement in Newgate, 
where I have been ever since Monday last was se'nnight, 
and where I enjoy myself with much naore tranquillity 
than I have known for upwards of a twelvemonth past ; 
having a room entirely to myself, and pursuing the amuse- 
ment of my poetical studies, uninterrupted, and agreeable 
to my mind. I thank the Almighty, 1 am now all collected 
in myself ; and, though my person is in confinement, my 
an expatiate on ample and useful subjects with all 



• the freedom imaginable. I axa now more conTeraant wil 
? the Nine than ever ; and if, instead of a Newgate-bird. I] 
( may be allowed to be a bird of the Muses. I assure you Silj' 
% I sing very freely in my cage ; sometimes indeed in thfti 
f plaintive notes of the nightingale ; but. at others, i 
cheerful strains of the lark." 

In another letter he observea, that he ranges from one 
subject to another, without confining himself to any parti- 
cular task ; and that he was employed one week upon one 
attempt, and the nes;t upon another. / ■ 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at least, to be 
mentioned with applause ; and, whatever faults may be 
imputed to him, the virtue of suffering well cannot be 
denied him. The two powers which, in the opinion of ^. 
Epictetua,' constituted a wise man, are those of bearing 
and forbearing, which cannot indeed be affirmed to have 
been equally possessed by Savage ; and indeed the want 
of one obliged hira very frequently to practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the kpepfr of tb" pn*^^, 
with great hiimanity ; was supported by him at his own 
table without any certainty of recompence ; had a room to 
himself, to which he could at any time retire from all dis- 
tijrbance ; was allowed to stand at the door of the prison^.' 
and sometimes taken out into the fields ; so that he suffei 
fewer hardships in prison than he had been accustomed 
undergo in the greatest part of his life. 

The keeper did not confine hie benevolence to 
execution of his office, but made some overtures to the; 
creditor for his release, though without effect ; and 
tinued, during the whole time of his imprisonment, to 
him with the utmost tenderness and civility. 

Virtue ie undoubtedly most laudable in that state whif&, 
makes it most difBeult ; and therefore the humanity of ft 
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Iwwvfwr tiwy sight a 

fcw wktmhe wtmwtAtkwm, « 

iag mpam Im wumi asf adrnxb 

«l Briitei nd OenCore he thougM be ecntM not i 

proferty tmfiof iama^ in pfistMi. thao in writing & poem 

oJImI " Loffltloa aad Bristol deUneated." 

Whm Ik had bnmgfat this poem to its preaent states 
whush, without cotuidering the chasm, is not perfect, he 
Wfottf to I^dAou au MKoimt of his design, and informed 
lii« friend, that he wa« determined to print it with his 
luiiw: ; but Kujuined him nut to communicate his intention 
to Inn Bri«tol acquaintance. The ^ntleman. surprised at 
111* resolution, endeavoured to dissuade him from publish- 
inK it, at ii'aat from prefixing bis name; and declared, 
tlial lie could not reconcile the injunction of secrecy with 
litii riixilntiiitTi to own it at its first appearance. To this 
U r, tiiivitKH ret.urued au answer aj^eeable to his character 
In tUe foUowiufi; terms : 

" I ruouivtKl yuum this morning' ; and not without a little 
■urprlxi at: the ouutenta. To answer a question with a 
giinitlun, you ask nie eonceruing London aud Bristol, Why 
will I luld delineated? Whv did Mr. Woolaston add the 
•iLtne woi-d I.0 his ' Religion of Nature ? ' I suppose that it 
WUN IiIh will aud pleasure to add it iu his case ; and it is 
mine lo do so iu my own. You are pleased to tell me, that 






( you underBtand not why secrecy is enjoined, and yet I ii 
ii tend to set my name to it. My answer is — I have my pril 
• vate reasons, which I am not obliged to explain to any o 

' Yon doubt my friend Mr. S would not approve of it — 

And what is it to me whether he does or not? Do you 

imagine that Mr. 8 is to dictate to me? Ifanj-manwho i 

(SlUb himseK my friend should assume such an air, I would ( 
spurn at his friendship with contempt. Tou say, I seem 
to think BO by not letting him know it — And suppose I do, 
what then ? Perhaps I can give reasons for that disappro- 
bation, very foreign from what you would imagine. You 
go ou in saying, Suppose T should not put my name to it — 
My answer is, that I will not suppose any such thing, being 
determined to the contrary : neither, Sir, would I have you 
suppose, that I applied to you for want of another press ; 
nor would I have you imagine, that I owe Mr. S obli- 
gations which I do not." A 

Such was his imprudenc e, and sgch his obstinate a Jhe- 

rencs to Itia own resolutionB, howeyer absurd. . A priaoin'r i 
— anpportfid-byjdiaritj!,! and, whatever insults he mJejht ha ve V^iC? 
rec eived during the latter jart of his sjay in Bristol, c 
caressed, esteemedj_and presented^ith a liberal collection, 
he could forget on a sudden his dange r and his obligations, 
to gratify tba petulance of hia wit, or the eagerness '^f hi a 
rpjipnt.inpii t,, a.iid publish a satire, by which he might rea- 
sonably expect that he should alienate those who then sup- d 
ported him, and provoke those whom he could neithetl 
resist nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of which it i 
laable that only hia death could have hindered him, is 
cient to shew, how much he disregarded all considerations 
that opposed Ma .preseiit--paasiatta. ajid_ how readiljr-Jie 
hazarded all future advantages for any immediate ^att 
fieations.. Whatever was his predominant i inclination, 
neither hope nor fear hindered him from complying with 
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nor had opposition any other effect than 
ardour, and irritate his vehemence. 
This performance was however laid aside, while 
iplojed in soliciting assistance from several great per- 
sons ; and one interruption succeeding another, hindered 
liiin from supplving the chasm, and perhaps from retouch- 
ing the other parts, which he can hardly be imagined U> 
have finished in liis own opinion ; for it is very unequal, 
and some of the lines are rather inserted to rhyme to 
lythera, than to support or improve the sense ; but the 
first and last parts are worked up with great spirit and 
elegance. 

Tfia time was spent in the prison for the most part in 
^udy, or in receiving visits ; but sometimes he descended 
to lower amusements, and diverted himself in the kitchen 
with the conversation of the criminals ; for it was not j 
pleasing to him to be much without company ; and though 
lie was very capable of a judicious choice, he was often 
contented with the first that offered : for this he was some- 
times reproved by his friends, who found him surrounded 
with felons ; hut the reproof was on that, as on other occa- 
sions, thrown away ; he continued to gratify himself, and 
to set very httle value on the opinion of others. 
" But here, as in every other scene of his life, he made use 
of such opportunitie8_as_oc£UU2dJiUiSU6fiiing_lJiaHe_afho 

ya rt»ai1y 

to perforw-tmy-offioa-^ ^ttmmi^ te-hi» JaUaw-priaanars , 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any of his 
subscribers except one, who yet continued to remit him the 
twenty pounds a year which he had promised him, and by 
whom it was expected that he would have been in a very 
short time enlarged, because he had directed the keeper to 
enquire after the state of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name according to 
the forms of the court, that the creditor might be obliged 



to make him some allowance, if be was coQtinued a priaoner, 
and when on that occasion he appeared in the hall was 
treated with very unusual respect. 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards raised by 
eome accounts that had been spread of the satire, and he 
■was informed that some of the merchauta intended to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and to detain liim a 
prisoner at their own expence. This he treated as an empty 
menace ; and perhaps might have hastened the publication, 
only to shew how much he was superior to their insults, 
had not all his schemes been suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he received 
from one of his friends,* in whose kindness he had the 
greatest confidence, and on whose assistance he chiefly 
depended, a tetter, that contamed a charge of very atrocious 
ingratitude, drawn up in such terms as sudden resentment 
dictated. Henley, in one of his advertisements, had men- 
tioned Pope'n treatment of Savage. This was supposed by 
Poj>e to be the consequence of a complaint made by Savage 
to Henley, and was therefore mentioned by him vrith much 
resentment. Mr. Savage returned a very solemn protesta- 
tion of his innocence, but however appeared much dis- 
turbed at the accusation. Some days afterwards he was 
seized with a pain in his back and side, which, as it was 
not violent, was not suspected to be dangerous ; but grow- 
ing daily more languid and dejected, on the 25th of July 
he confined himself to his room, and a fever seized his 
spirits. The symptoms grew every day more formidable, 
but his condition did not enable him to procure any assis- 
tance. The last time that the keeper saw him was on 
July the 31st, 1743 ; when Savage, seeing him at his bed- 
side, said, with an uncommon earnestness, " I have some- 
thing to say to you, Sir ; " but, after a pause, moved his 

■ Mr. Pope. — JoBNaoN. 
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hand in a melancholy manner ; and, finding himself unable 
to reeollet't what he was going to comnmnicate, 
gone ! " The keeper soon after left him ; and the HMt 
morning he died. He was buried in the chirrch-yanl d 
St. Peter, at the expence of the keeper. 

^uch were the life and d eat h of Richard Sav age , a man 
equally distinguished by his virtues and vices ; and at 
•jnoe remarkable fnr Tiis^wfui,)fn^flsgg ^H abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body, i 
long visage, coarse features, and melancholy aspei.-t ; of > 
grave and manly deportment, a solemn dignity of mien | 
but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened into an 
engaging easiness of manners. His walk was slow, and 
his voice fremnlous and mournful. He was easily excited 
to smiles, but very seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigoroufr-md |F 
active. His judgment was accurate, his apprehendcai 
quick, and hia memory so tenacious, that he was frequentlj 
observed to know what he had learned from others in a 
short time, better than those by whom he was informedj 
and could frequently recollect incidents, with all their 
combination o£ circumstances, which few would have r&" 
garded at the present time, but which the quickness of his 
apprehension impressed upon him. He had the peculiar 
felicity, that his attention never deserted hiin ; he was 
present to every object, and r^ardful of the most trifling 
occurrences. He had the art of escaping from hia own 
reflections, and accommodating himself to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his know- 
ledge, compared with the small time which he spent in 
visible endeavours to acquire it. He mingled in eitraoiy 
conversation with the same steadiness of attention as 
others apply to a lecture ; and amidst the appearance of 
thoughtless gaiety, lost no new idea that was staj'ted, 
any hint that could be improved. He had therefor© 
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r in cofEee-bouseB the same proficiency as others in tbeis 
1, ■closets : and it is remarkable, that the writingB 
.- of little education and little reading have ao air of learning 
Boarcely to be found in any other performances, but which 
perhaps as often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgement was eminently exact both with regard to 
writings and to meu. The knowledge of life was indeed 
Ms chief attainment ; and it is not without some satisfac- 
tion, that I can produce the aufCrage of Savage in favour 
of human nature, of which he never appeared to entertain 
such odious ideas as some, who perhaps had neither his 
judgement nor experience, have published, either in osten- 
tation of their sagacity, vindication of their crimes, or 
gratification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for con- 
Teraation, of which he knew how to practise all the graces. 
He was never vehement or loud, but at once modest and 
«aBy, open and respectful ; his language was vivacious aad 
elegant, and equally happy upon grave or humourous sub- 
jects. He was generally censured for not knowing- when 
to retire; but that was not the. defect _of Jiia judgement, 
bul_of_hia_ fbttune ; when he left his company, he saw 
frequently to spend the remaining part of the night in the 
street, or at least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, 
which it is not strange that he delayed as long a^ he could ; 
and sometimes forgot that he gave others pain to avoid it 
himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his abilities for the 
■direction of Jus own conduct : an irregular and dissipated 
manner of life had made him the slave o£ every passion 
that happened to be excited by the presence of its object, 
.and that slavery to his passions reciprocally produced a 
life irregular and dissipated. He was not master of his own 
motions, nor could promise any thing for the next day. 
With regard to his ceconomy, nothing can be added to 
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the relfttioD of liia life. He appea red to thinlf TiimaiOf born 
to be supporteiby otliers, and diapenBed from all neceBsitj 
of providing for himaetf ; he therefore never prosecuted 
any echeme of advantage, nor endeavoured even to secure 
the profits which his writings might have afforded him. 
His temper was, in consequence of the dominion of hit 
passionB, uncertain and caprieiouB ; he was eaailj engaged, 
and easily disgusted ; but he is accused of retaining hii 
hatred more tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both bynature_and principle, and 
always ready to perform offices of humanity ; but when lie 
was provoked (and very small offences were sufEcient to 
provoke him), he would prosecute his revenge with the nt- 
most acrimony till hia passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for though 
I he was zealous in the support or vindication of those whom t 
I he loved, yet it was always dangerous to trust him, because 
'■ he considered himself as discharged by the first quarrd 
from all ties of honour or gratitude ; and would betray 
those secrets which, in the warmth of confidence, had been 
imparted to him. This practice drew upon him an uni- 
versal accusation of ingratitude : nor can it be denied that 
' he was very ready to set himself free from the load of an 
obligation ; for he could not bear to conceive himself in a 
state of dependence, his pride being equally powerful -with 
hia other passions, and appearing in the form of insolence 
at one time, and of vanity at another. Vii.nity, th^ most 
innocent species of pride, was most frequently predominant : 
He could not easily leave off, when he had once begun to 
mention himself or his works ; nor ever read his verses 
without stealing his eyes from the page, to discover, in the 
— feces of hia audience, how they were affected with anjr 
■fevourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be given to 
e delicacy with which he was always careful to separate 
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^ hiii own merit from everj otlier man's, a,iid to reject that 
r praise to which he had no claim. He did not forget, 
^ in mentioning his performanceB, to mark every line that 
bad been suggested or amended ; and was ao accurate, as to 
I relate that he owed three words io. " The Wanderer " to the 

advice of hia friends. 
] His veracity was questioned, but with little reason; hia 

accounts, though not indeed always the same, were gene- 
rally- consistent. When he loved any man, he suppressed 
all his faults ; and, when he had been offended by him, 
concealed all his virtues : but his characters were generally 
true, so far as he proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, 
that his partiality might have sometimes the effect of 
falsehood. 

In eases iadifEeront, he was.Efialous for virtue.tiaitli, and 
juBtiee : he knew very well the necessity of goodness to the 
present and future happiness of mankind; nor is there 
perhaps any writer, who has less endeavoured to please by 
flattering the appetites, or perverting the judgement. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to influence 
mankind in any other character, if one piece which he had 
resolved to suppress be excepted, he has very little to fear 
from the strictest moral or religious censure. And 
though he may not be altogether secure against the objec- 
tions of the critic, it must however be acknowledged, that 
his works are the productions of a genius truly poetical ; 
and, what many writers who have been more lavishly 
applauded cannot boaat, that they have an original air, | 
which has no resemblance of any foregoing work, that the 
versification and sentiments have a cast peculiar to them- 
selves, which no man can imitate with success, because 
what was nature in Savage, would in another be affectation. 
It must be confessed, that his descriptions are striking, his 
fictions justly imagined, and his 
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allegories artfully pursued : that his diction is elevated. 
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t though Bometimes forced, and his numbers sonorous and 

P majestic, though frequently sluggish and encumbered. Of 
his stjle, the general fault ^_harahnes8, and its general 
leicellence is dignity j of hia aentimeuts. the prevailing 
Ibeauty is sublimity, and uniformity the prevailing defect. 
For hie life, or for hia writings, none, who candidly con- 
sider his fortune, will think an apology either necessary ot 

] difficult. If he was not always sufficiently instructed in hia 

I subject, hia knowledge was at least greater tbaji could have 
been attained by others in the same state. If his works 
were sometimes unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably be 
exacted from a man oppressed with want, which he has no 
hope of relieving but by a speedy publication. The inso- 
lence and resentment of which he is accused were not easily 
to be avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpetual hard- 
ships, and constrained hourly to return the spurns of eon- 1 
tempt, aud repress the insolence of prospierity ; and vani^— 
. may surely readily be pardoned in him, to whom life 
afforded no other comforts than barren praises, and thft 
conscJouBnesB of deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, who have 
slumbered away their time on the down of plenty ; nor 
will any wise man presume to say, " Had I been m 
Savage's condition,"! should have lived or written better 
than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if those, 
who languish under any part of his sufferLugs, shall be 

, I enabled to fortify their patience, by reflecting that they 
feel only those afflictions from which the abilities of 

I Savage did not exempt him ; on those, who, in confidence 
of superior capacities or attainments, disregard the common 
maxims of life, shall be reminded, that nothing will supply 
the want of prudence ; and that negligence and irr^u- 
larity, long continued, will make knowledge useleB8,jrit 

■- ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 
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THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT.' 

A Poem on the QueerCs Birth'Dai/, 1731-2. 
Humbly addressed to her Majesty, by Richard Savage, Esq. 

TWICE twenty tedious moons have roll'd away 
Since Hope, kind flatterer I tun*d my pensive lay, 
WhispVing that you, who rais'd me from despair. 
Meant, by your smiles, to make life worth my care ; 
With pitying hand an orphan's tears to screen. 
And o'er the motherless extend the Queen. 
'Twill be — the prophet guides the poet's strain ! 
Grief never touch'd a heart like yours in vain : 
Heav'n gave you power, because you love to bless, 
And pity, when you feel it, is redress. 

Two fathers join'd to rob my claim of one I 
My mother too thought fit to have no son ! 
The senate next, whose aid the helpless own. 
Forgot my infant wrongs, and mine alone ! 
Yet parents pitiless, nor peers unkind, 
Nor titles lost, nor woes mysterious join'd, 
Strip me of Hope — ^by Heav'n thus lowly laid, 
To find a PharaoKs daughter in the shade. 

You cannot hear unmov'd, when wrongs implore ; 
Your heart is woman, though your mind be more ; 
Kind, like the Pow'r who gave you to our pray'rs, 
You would not lengthen life to sharpen cares : 
They who a barren leave to live bestow. 
Snatch but from Death to sacrifice to Woe. 

I 

^ This poem was inserted in the text by Mr. Cunningham, after the 
Letter to Mr. Urban on pp. 370-371 of this volume. 
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Hated by her from whom my life I drew, 

Whence should I hope, if not from heaT'n and youf J 

Ifor dare I groan beneath affliction's rod. 

My Queen, my Mother ; and my Father, God. 

Tbe pitying Musea saw me wit pursue, 
A Bastard Son, alas ! On that side too 
Did not your eyes exalt the poet's fire, 
And what the Muse denies, the Queen inspire ? 
While rising thus your heavenly soul to view, 
I learn, how angels think, by copying you. 

Great Princess ! 'tis decreed — once ev'ry year 
I march uncaU'd your Laureat Volunteer ; 
Thus shall your poet his low genius raise, 
And charm the world with truths too vast for praiaCk. 
Nor need I dwell on glories aU your own. 
Since surer means to tempt your smiles are known iM 
Your poet shall allot your Lord his part. 
And paint him ui bis noblest throne, your heart. 

Is there a greatness that adorns him best, 
A rising wish that ripens in his breast ? 
Has be fore-meant some distant age to bless. 
Disarm oppression, or expel distress? 
Flans he some scheme to reconcile mankind. 
People the seas, and busy every wind ? 
■ Would be, by pity, the deceiv'd reclaim, 
And smile contending factions into shame ? 
Would his example lend bis laws a weight. 
And breathe his own sot^ morals o'er his state P 
Tbe Muse shall find it all, shall make it seem. 
And t<>ach the world his praise, to charm his Qnei 

Such be the annual truths my verse imparts. 
Nor frown, fair favrite of a people's hearts ! 
Happy, if plac'd, perchance, beneath your eye. 
My Muse unpension'd might her pinions try 
Fearless to fail, while you indulge her flame, 
And bid me proudly boast your liaureat's name. 
Benoblcd thus by wreaths my Queen bestows, 
I lose all memory of wrongs and woes. 
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PRIOR'S EARLY YEARS.' 

JOHNSON'S account is mainly derived from Humphreys, who 
edited Prior's works, and from the well-known but politically 
unfriendly passage in Bishop Burnet's " Own Time," 1734, ii. 
580, where he speaks of the poet as " one Prior," and says he 
was " taken a boy, out of a tavern, by the Earl of Dorset." This 
tavern has been supposed to have been the " Rummer " at Charing 
Cross (shown in Hogarth's *' Night "), which was kept in 1688 by 
one Samuel Pryor, a vintner (Cunningham's *' London," 1850, 
433). All Prior himself says, in the brief " Memoirs " which he 
contributed in 1720 to Jacob's " Lives of the Poets," is that his 
father's name was George Prior, that he was a citizen of London, 
and that, dying when his son was very young, he left him to the 
care of an uncle, " which proved paternal." An account of Prior 
has, however, recently come to light, of which the authenticity 
cannot be questioned, and which gives a much more exact account 
of his youth, though it does not clear up the doubt as to his 
birthplace. Among the Harley papers at Longleat is a memo- 
randum respecting Prior by Sir James Montague, Lord .Chief- 
Baron of the Exchequer, Prior's schoolfellow at Westihinster, 
and lifelong friend. Briefly stated, Sir James's version is as 
follows : Prior was the son of George Prior, a joiner by trade, 
who lived in Stephen's Alley, Westminster (which then connected 
King Street with Channel, now Cannon Row). He sent his son 
to Westminster School, of which Dr. Busby was master. Dying 
when the boy had reached the middle of the third form, his 
mother could no longer pay his school fees, and his uncle, a 
vintner, who kept the Rhenish Wine House in Channel Row, 
took him as his assistant to keep accounts and sit in the bar, a 
favourite resort of Lord Dorset and the wits. Coming one day 
to ask for his friend, Fleetwood Shepherd, Dorset found the lad 
with a Horace in his hand, and, after some questions, set him to 
turn an ode into English. Prior speedily brought it upstairs to 

^ This note, kindly communicated by Mr. Austin Dobson, unfortu- 
nately arrived too late for acknowledgment in the Editor's Preface. 
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and iuB friends, reodered in verse, and s 
became the fo^hion with theusersof tbehonse toseth. 
out of Horace and Ovid la craniate. Finallj, npoaoi 
wheii De*n Sprat and Mr. Kuipe, the second master at West- 
minBter. were both present, Dorset asked him whether he wonld 
go back to school. Both uncle and nephew being nothing loth. 
Prior went back to Westminster, the Earl keeping him injiooke 
until Buch time a» he became a king's scholar. It was at this 
period that he made the acquaiutance of Charles and James 
Montague, who lived at Manchester HoDse in Channel Row, the 
residence of their father, the Hon. George Montagne. Witli 
both brothers, but chiefly with the younger, James, the writer of 
the Memoir, Prior became exceedingly intimate, and finallj when 
he found that James Montague was liketj to go to Cambridge, 
while he himself would probably be elected to Oxford, he ae- 
ce|il«d, against Dorset's wish, one of three scholarships then re- 
cently established at St. John's by Sarab, Duchess of Somerset.* , 

Johnson's assumption of hia aequaintance with the Exeter 
family is thus explained. Dr. Gower, the head of the collie, at 
whose instigation Prior prepared the tributary verse referred to 
at p. 176, being asked by Lord Exeter to recommend a tutor for 
hia sons, recommended Prior. He acted for some months iu that 
capacity, but quitted his post when Exeter moved to Italy, which 
he did not long after the Revolution. Being then out of place, 
Prior applied to Lord Dorset, to whom his part in the " Couatrj 
Mouse and the City Mouse" had reconciled him, and so, shortly 
afterwards, obtained his appointment as secretary to the EmbuB^ 
at the Hague (p. 177). 

Sir Jtunes Montague also gives an interesting account of the 
origin of the " Country Mouse and the City Mouse," and his 
version of Prior's conduct as regards the Partition treaty (p. 180) 
goes far to vindicate his friend. These points, which are treated 
in the notes to the " Selected Poems of Matthew Prior (Parch- 
ment Library)," 1889, cannot, however, be discussed here. But 
it may be added, aa regards Prior's birthplace, that the bulk of 
the evidence, as well as local tradition, is in favour of Wimbome 



' Thia is conftnned by the terms of the oath on his being chosen 
scholar, to which JohnFMin refers : — " Ego, Mallhieua Prior, Durcea- 
trieiiiiii, juratus et admiasus sum in diacip. hujus coUegii pro Dnil 
a DucisBjl SaniBi-setlienBi, ex ipsius Qomiiiatione, dis 3° Aprilis, 
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in Dorsetshire. Johnson was apparently not aware that the " Mid- 
dlesexiensis '* of the first entry to which he refers (p. 175 n) is an 
alteration by a later hand of an earlier '^ Dorcestr,** And with 
regard to Wilson's statement, as reproduced in Cunningham's 
note (lb.), the modem brass in Wimbome Minster says he was 
bom " at Eastbrook in this Town [Wimbome]." The inference 
is th^t George Prior moved to London, where he had a brother 
in business, to educate his son. 

Austin Dobson. 
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VASARI. Lives oftbe moat Eminent 
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.vols.. Vol 
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'HTERHER'S TemplATs In Cypnu. 

Tniis. by E. A. M. U>is. 
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and Prcpe™ ^ M«thoi£sm. By Rofaot 
SoDtlwT. Ponnil. SI. 



•■AKBBPSUtBV Drsoutlo Art. 
lilt HMunudChcnctKof Shahsiani 
tiiKSK Sy Dr. K. Ulnd. Trans, by L. 
E)«I« Schmlis. ■ volt. 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
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' WBLTn'S Diary and CDrrespond- 

dcna, with the Pnvatc Comsponden^^ d 
Cturln 1. Md Sir Edward Nichdlas, and 
betiMeDSirEdwud Hyde (Earl oFCIaren- 
don) vidSir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Origiiul MSS. by W. Bisy, F.A.S. 



dyke. L*ly, K 
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S^^oif > 



r tho Conrt Of 



Memolri of the Pretendera and 

Iheir Adberenls. j Ponnuls. 
NCaEKTS (I.ord) Memorlala of 
Hampden, his Party and Time«. With 
Mempjr^^ ., Portraits (after Vandyke 

BTBICICLAND'S (Affnea) Ufs* of tbe 



- LUe or Uary Queen of Scoti. 

- Uvaa or the Tudor and StDart 



PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

17 Veh. al $1. talk, exctpiing then marked otherwise. {3I. igj. fi 



BACOK'B Movum Organoc 



Bdron Box, Edit' 



By E. Belron Ba. 
'Prolegomena.' 5s. 



B Hlatory 

if Siudeots. 
of Kant's 



,^r of the Scdeiici 

An EJrpofidoD of the Principles of I 
Cnn lie Philmpkit PmitiBi. By G, 
Lews, Author of ' The Life of Goethe.' 



I Crltiqne of Pure Reftsou. 

ByJ. M. D. Meildejohn. 

- pToleKomeDa and MetajiliyBlMl 



FsniulaliODS of Natural Scie 

Bphy and Memoir by E. 



LOGIC, or the Science of lufereace. 

MILI.ER (FrofeHor). History Ptillo- 

sophically llluMialed, Gram the Fall of [he 
Raman Emfjire [o the French RevolaliaD. 
With Memoir. 4 vois. jr. W. each. 



SCHOFENHACER 



lis FoutIdM 



SPINOZA'S outer Work!. Tnna. irith 
Introduction by R. H. M. £Iwo. a vek. 

Vol. I,— Traclalua Theologico-Politicm 
-Polilicd Treati^. 

Vol. II.— ImpTDvemenl of the Undu- 
standinf — Ethics — Letteis. 



aOBirS UBRAJtIMS. 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

IS Vtli. at 5/. !■*■*, mtpting Iheie mariid BlktnaUi. {3/. IJJ. 6d.ftrul.] 

■CKKr. IntTodaoUoD M tb* Old 1 FHn.O-JTTDiCCS, 'Worka of. Tn 

" - - ■ - ■ '■■ ' ■" I Coolemporary o( lotfokoi. TraU. i) 



OHIIXIHQWOBTB'S BcUrIoii of 

SUBBBITIfl. Boclailutlcaa Blatorr 

.oTEdMbiuiPikrairhiliiii, BiitiopafCxBTCa. 
Tniu. by Rev, C. F. Ciose, M.A. With 
NotH. Clfii, ud Chrooologiul Tubln. 

BT&ORRTS. BUtoiT of the Ohnroh. 



FEAR80H iJobn, DJ).) ExpoBlHon 

itrihiCnia. EdiL. by £. WAlTsrd, M.A. 
Wllb NgtH, Anslyiii, uid Induei. 



SOCRATES' EocIsaUuUoAl ^Marj. 

Cornpruiiif a History of Iht Chordi frn 
Con^tantinc, ArD. jas, la cte 3G(]i yeatdf 
Theodaciu I[. With Shan Accacmtol 
Ihc Anihor, and selccKd Nola. 



}cath''of Th«dDie •^tiois^^L, *.d. I 
lEBELER'S (Kul) Chronoloeleil | 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 



35 V<,ls. at Sj. 
ANOLOJAXON CHRONICLE. - 
« Un of Alfrail.^f« .:>-i> C 



J. A. a 

BOBTBITTS'S Ooiuolatton of Phtio* 

Hphy. King Alfred's Analo-SaxDii Vci- 
itwiof. Willi in KnglishTtwIalion on 

?fi™iry.'?y*''Kev'! 'S. Ko>, M.A.' "o 
Hlihliiiidded Iha Anglo-SuiiD Vawoo of 

'n«i»luiiin by Mulin F. Tapper, D.C.L. 
BKAKD'S Papnlur AoUqnlttof of 
Ea^d, Srollud, ud Indaid. Illiu- 
trmllM the Ofi^ of ma Vulvar fend P»- 
vtndtl CniMBu, Cercmsnia, ud Snpo- 
falMoH. RTSirH*>tyeilii.K.H..F.X.S. 



(8/. iy.ptr,<t.) 
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de LioDt by Richu 

fny df Vinsauf: nnd of the Cnisode ■! 
Sunt Loois, by Lard John de Jnimllc. 
Wiih Sboit NstcL llluminatKl Frsotii' 



DYER'S (T. r. T.) Brltiah Popolu 

Ciulams. PreseBI and Past. An AncooDI 

cUlcd wilt) diSeieni Days of the Y«i ia 

Ihe Briiish Isles.MTMiEidiceor'" 
Cleadar. By Ihe Re>. T. P. 



uniirisiDe Lhe HarrUim of AfC^^ 
illitnldTBenunl, SBwid( Scud, Bk- 
iamin d Tudeh, Sit Isfaa irnMiliiigli. 
be U Bcocqiuiic, ud MaaBdnS ; all •■- 
•liridacd. Wiih luradBOiaa a^ KsM 
by Tboui Wti^Li. Mapofjcndca. 



ANTSQUARIAN LISRARY. 



oHck, Richud 



I BLUB (G.) Bpatimeiu at Barly En. 

fish Metrical Romuices, --■--—- -- 
nhur,Mnlin, "-""-- 
Otdt do IJon, i_ „ ., 

&g. WilhHuloHcillnlraducriDnbyJ.O. 
Hallivnll, F.K.S. lUuBUDatcd Fronda- 
piece from an aid MS. 
ETUUL'WERD, Chronlole at.~Sti 



coNprisine Afjoals of English History 

RcSnofE^^™ Timi.,°»H*'no1h'! 
byThamiu Futceldi, M.A. 
OEOFFRET OF MONMOUTH. 



BBHBT OF HUNTINODON'S Bla- 

loTT of the English, rrom ihf Roni»n In- 
maon u Ihc Acce^oo of Heiuy 11.; 
with the Ai:ts of King Slepba, and the 
Letter tD Wilier. By T. ForaiK, M.A. 
Frontiipiecs fiom an old MS. 

nrOUIJ'H'S Cbronlolei of theAbbar 
of Croyland, with the Continuatiok by 
Pctei of Bloii and olhera. Tnm. witli 
NonabyH. T. Bilev, H.A. 

KEtOHTLET'S (ThomaA) Fatr7 Vtj- 



*n]Cti are adaed, Ejttrocls Ttom his 
ChrMolcBV of the Egyptiaru, with refer- 
eoceto Uie Eiodusofihe Israelites. By 
U and J. B. Momcr. Maps and Coloured 
View of Mount BaiiiaL 
HAIXET'S northern AnUqoltlM, or 



n Histori 



.r the Mao 



Ancient Scandinavians. Tians. by Bishop 
Percy. With Tianslatian of the PtiosE 
Edda, asd Notes by j. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the ' Eyrbyjcgia San ' 
by Sir Walls Scoll. With GIossBjy 
■ml Colouied FroBtiipiece. 



MATTHEW PARIS'8 Engllah HIl- 
lo.y, fram 1135 to UJ3. By Re.. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L.Wlh Frodliapiece. jvdIi.- 
Su atso Jtogrr ^ WtHdefftr, 

MATTHEW OF WBSTHmSTEB'S 

Flowcis of History, eqiecialty such OS re- 
late to ihc afiairs of BriUtio, ftom the be- 



Indexes. 41 
r. R.) Life aX AlfTe 

;L0- SAXON'yKBSl n TfOBOSl us 
VNGLO^AXOrORrTlETi^ alld Gl 

B. Thorpe^ Esq. Frontispiece. 



Englisl. ,, 

}f England aod 1 

KoKs'by'H*'T! S'ey, •&. 



KOQER OF WENDOVER'B Flowari 

" ■ " ' ■it DttceiitoftheSai 



England fri... 

plSis."'^i5rri 

Giles, D.CL. 1 



Matthew 

1 by J. A. 



SIX OU> EKOUBH CHRONICLES i 

•fa., Asser's Life of Alfred and [he ChrOni 
clesof Ethelwerd, GUdas, Nenniua, f^esT- 
frey of Momnouth, and Richurd of Cinn- 



A CoIlociioB 
^rman Popa- 
jaj loibaiLu AiHujuuiib, icuiutheSwedich, 
Danish, and Geiman. Edit, by B. Thiajt. 



BOWrS LIBRARIES. 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

II ^i. laih, exiipting tki!{ mmked Mhtruiise. {2ol. i8j. 6d. fern 




(JoBspb, RJt.) BattlM of DANTE, 



ANC&RSEirS Daniil 

By Cuoline Peachcy. 
and IK> Wood Engnvin 



w^S?J 



T(«(thfr with Si 



', Hubil 
red PUlci and WDOdcDCS. 



BONOmS HWevab Bsd Ita PalvMS. 

7 PUtles and 391 Wwdcuu. 
BUTLER'S Hndibru, with Varigrmn 

lUauruian.', 
CATTBBHOIX'B Evenlnsa at nuA- 

doD HoU. Raman(;c Tales of the OldcD 

Callennolo. ■* « ° " 
CRpu, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Ibe Burmue. Siaia, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly i« Illultilions. 
CHAIK'B (O. L.) pBTnilt of Know. 

led^ under Difficu!li«, Illustrated by 
Anecdotesaad Memoirs. NumerausWoad- 

iimiiHBiTAWTria Three Conrim and 



linftoE^ apd complt- — , 

id Appendices, by Margaret 

Stoka. 9 vols. With numerout Illiutralicn&. 
Vol. I. The BiBlDi; of the Nimbui, tbe 

Aiimte, ud the Glory; ReprcEcntationE 



:,iQ EnEliih Verse, byl. C.Wiiglll, 

With Introdui^ciaii and Mtsiw. 

Steel Engiatingi afto 



DTER (Dr. T. H.) Pomp«U: i 

I full DeKiiplian of the 



?vl; 

Nearly 3 
Plu. 7J 



o WcxhJ EnEraviaj;^, Ua^, vti 



Rome : Hiiiory of the City. inA 

tniraductiDn on recent Eicantuu. 1 
Eusravingi, Froaiiqiiece, and 1 Mipi. 

QIjL BLAB. The AdTentnraa oIL 

Fmm the French of Lsage by Smallal. 
14 EngravinaB ofjcr Smirke. and 10 £lGh' 
inss by Cmiislianli. 6" pag«. 6r. 

QKIBDl'S Gammer Qrethel; or, Ger. 
man Fairy Tales and PogiuLir Sloriu. 
containing 41 Fairy Tales. By Edgai 
Tsylot. VunerouEWoadcutsadcrCi^ 



nee of Deatb * 

Bible Cats. Upwatdt of ijo SabjecU, 
graved inracsiiniie, with Introduction 
DescriptioTia by Che tale Francis Dc 
and Dr. Dibdin. 



INDIA, Pictorial, DewrlpUve, and 

His'.Drical, fr^im the Earliest Times, too 
Enfravin^ on Wood and Map. 
JESSE'S Anecdotes of Dogi. With 
to Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others^ and 34 Steel Engraving after 

KHfO'S <0. W.) Natural HUtory of 

Gems or Decorative Stones. lUuiin- 
lioM. 6i. 
Natnral Hlatory of Freotoiu 



BJtCUHACBSIt'B Parablei, ^slllub 

UNDSAT'S (Lord) Letters on Enpt, 

EdoD, and the Holy Land. 36 Wood 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 



I^ODQE'S PoTtTBlti of mnstrlona 

Peisinagu a( Grcal Erilslii, whh Bio- 
efaphicAl and HUtoricAl MeniDin. B40 



U>ROFELLOWS FostlCBl ^orki, 

inchldingbuTwidaugDsand NolH. 34 
rull-psge W(wdi:ui& by BIrkcI Fwts ud 



LOUDON'S (Mn.) Entertaining Nk- 
lliralisl. Popular DoBmptions, Tales, and 
AjiecdDtu, or more tluin jm Animali. 

MARRTATB (Capt., R.N.) Morter. 

man Ready ; or, the Wrtck of Ihc Pacific. 

(Wrillcn for YouBE Peopla.) Wilh 33 

WoodciiIB. 31. W. 
— Hisilon ; or, Scenes In AfrtoB. 

(Wrillen fo. Vouoe People.) lllustraled 

by Gilbm and Daliiel. 31. td. 
~ — Pirate and Three Cotters. <Wrii- 

len foi Young People.) WUh a Memoir. 



and Land One Hundred Years . 
(Writlen for Voang People.) S Steel 

aettlern In Canada. (Writiei 

Vouag People.) 10 Engravings by Gi 

and Qakiel. 31, id. 
Poor Jaot. (Wrilien (or Yi 

People.) With 16 IllostiationE after O 

sonSunSeld, R.A. }>. M. 
Hiddilpman Buy. With a 

page IlluitTalioos. Small pOEl Svo. ^ 
PeterBlmple. WithSrull-pagel 



MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, 
Thdr Lives and Works. By Duppa and 
Qnatremire de Qpincy- Portraits and 
an/ca^mils""' " "^ " en , 



NAVAL and DULITART HEROES 



.ann. By Major Johns, R.M., Uld 
P. H. NlLTolas, R.M. Indeies. 3( 
IS alter Holbcio, Reynolds, &c. Ci. 



PETRARCH'S Sonneta, Trlomplu, 

and other Poems, In Englisli Veise. Wlh 
Life by Tbomas Campbell, Portrait und 



n: with Ah Ahalvt._ 

IB Natural HisTOSYOj Man. By Dr. 



BOOK OF 

Popular Plan. 
lOtLticfl, English 
n. i;a<^«d- 



Bomer'B Dlad, mitb Intiodaction 

and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, MA. 
With Flagman's Designs. 

Homer'E Odyney, with the Battle 

OP Fsocs AND Mice, Hymns, Bic, by 
other translators mcluding Chapman. In- 
iraduction and Notes by \. S. Watson, 

Life, including many of his Lelteis. 

BvR. Carrutbcts. Numerous I llusmtioos. 
POTTEBT AND FOROELAIR, and 




RECREATIONS IN SHOOTINa. ^^ith 

some Accouat of the Game foond in the 
KritishlsleiiandDireclionsrorthe ManagE. 
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BOHirs LIBRARIES. 



KOBIHBON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 

Without Ih« EDgiBviDRS, tj- Srf, 

ROME m THE NINETEOrrB CEN. 

Timo, By c' A. Eaton. 34 Stnl En- 

BHAItFE(S,) TheHlrtorrofEgrpt, 

rrom the Eailicsl TimEE till the Canqu»l 
br die Arabs, a-c. 640. 7 Mau and up- 
mtds of ,00 WoDdcuts. lYols. 
BOUTHET'S Lift of Ne 



Addiiiot 



Nuo, 



: of Nils 



STARUNG'S (MlBS) Noble : 



Atcliilocturc. 71 Steel Plates and nr 
WoodcuQi. 
SWEET'S BrttUh Warblers. . 



TASSO-S JemBaler 

English Spenserian \ 
I. ft. WiSm. With £ 



WALTON'S Complete Angler, or the 

Contemplative Man's RutealioD. tqr IbbIi 
Walton and Charies Coilon. With Me- 
nuibs nod N«o bv E. last Also as 
Account oT Fishing Stations. I'ackle, Sc, 
by H. G. Bghn. Fonrall and «3 Wood- 
cnts, and 3d EnExavinea on Steel. 

Utob of Donne .Wotton, Hooker, 

&c., "iih Notes. A New Editioti, re- 
■vised by A. H. Bullen. with a Memoir 
of Jzaak Walton by Wdliam Dowling. 6 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Manwelt. iS St«] En- 

Vlctorlec of.-^u MaxwtU. 

PP (H. M.) A Handbook ot 

icy, Egyptian, Groclc, Etiuscan, 



WHITE'S Natural Hlstorr^ of Bel- 

of Nature, and >he Natuialists' CalendK. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes ind 
Memoir, by E. Jeue. 40 PDRrain ind 
colootcd Plates. 



CLASSICAL 

Translations from th 
103 Vels. at 51. eatk, exiepttng those mat 



The Tragedies of. In ProBe, with 

B.Ar™Drtrait. "^.'S ^ ' ' " '^' 
MMIANUB MAHCELLUrUB. Hla- 

•os.'byC. D. YonV^ B.A- "'Souble 



LIBRARY. 
E Greek and Latin. 

■iid otkirwke. (25/. 41. 61I. per Stl.) 
ANTONINIIS (M. Aorelltti), 

Thoughts of. Tianslated literally 






AFOI.I.OHIU3 RHODIUS. > The Ar- 

g.niautica.- Tnuiitatfd by E. P. Coleridge. 
AlOLEIUS, 

f Magic. With 

n of Cupid and PsytJie, 
le's Psyche. Frohtil 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



ABISTOnX'S KlcomactieBii Etbloa. 

l^uu., wtih NoI«, Analyticid Introduc- 
Eton, and QufsiIdiu fot Studenti, by Ven, 



KSi."-"-'""" 


-7 


""> 


uU 


by 


— Metapbrttfos. Tiuu. 

— HlatorrotAnlmali. 

TfMis., iviih No.B >ai 


i 


ToiBoc 


by 






tho loD^octioTi of Porpbyry^ 
Anilysu, and Introducdon, bv Rev. O. 
P. Owed, M.A. 1 rail. 31. &£ ouJi. 
— BbetoiiauidPoetliib Tniis.,wii)i 
Hobba' AniiTyiu, Eum. Questioiis, aod 
NMea, by T. Buckley, B.A. PDrltaic. 

ATHEK£CB. The Deitmoaoplilsti ; 

ot, Ihe BflJiquelof [he Lramed, ByC. D. 



ATULB oF Cloaslcal QeoBrsphy. 

lam Colgurod Maps. WitE a complf 

BION.—.S^^ ThiocriKa. 



OATDIiLUBi TUmlliu, uid the Tlgil 



, _'%. 

grmpbical I Dire 
added, McBif 






>y 



OtCSBO'S Oratlaiu. Tnuu. by C 

Voogr, B^. 4 nils. 
On OTdtory and Oratori. ' 

UUsn to Quinliu and Bnitus. Tc 

with NoLia, by Rev. J. S. WauoD. M 

On the 



a. 



On the Matnra at the Ooda, Divi- 

ion, FaU, Laws, a Republic, CfoD&ul- 
>. Tniu.,irithNMu.byC.l!l.YoDge, 



■DBnllDiied by Qcero. 



By C. D. YoDEe, B.A. 
if &s Gnck PbiToKipbcn 



CICERO'S O 

Offlees ; or, Moral DuiIm. Cata 

Major, an E»ay on Old Age ; LKlnw, an 
EaEay dd Frleodibip ; ^aOKJa Dnam ; 
Parado,ci; Le.ier .0 Qubtui on M.i»- 
IraiM. Trans., with Noiei, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait. M. id. 



with Nolo, ArEDmEBtt, a Chroo 
Abstract, and AppcDdices, by C 



d Phrases. With 
nd I^nElishTruil' 
>orum {^m paffcs). 

narked (is pages), 



SIOOEITES IiAERTIUB, UTes and 

Opinioiu of the Aocieal Philosopben. 

Trans., with Nolo, by C. D. Yodge, B.A. 

BFICTETDS. The DlsoonrsM of. 



fimpci'oi" 



wphy, by George Lon^, M 






an, &o. 



nd, Merivale, 



QREES: aOMANC&S or BeUodom*, 

Adventures of Theagenes and'charidea; 
Amours of Daphnit and Chloe ; and Lorea 
of Clilopho and Leucippe. TnuuL, with 
Notei, by Rev R. Smith, M.A. 



HESIOD, CAI.LIHACHIIB, and 

Theognls. In Piase, »itfa Not» ud 
Biographical Nolifes hy Rev. J, Banka, 
M.A. Tngelher with the MetHiial Ver- 
sions o[ Hesiod, by Elton; CalUnudMU, 
by Tyiler; and Theognis, by Fteie. 
BOMER'B ntad. In English Proie, nth 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Pcrtnit. 
Odyuey, Hynuu, 



Battle 



JHUAN THE EMPEROR. By the 



BOairs UBRARIBS. 



J U VENAI., PERSIUS, SCIiFICIA, 
■nd LudliDs. In Prase, wilh N«ei, 

ChroDotoeicol Tablet. AigumrTits, by L- 
Ehiu, tf.A. To which a ulded ibe Me- 
irictl Venisn of Juvuiji] uid Pcniai by 
CiBord. Frwlupiecc. 
UVT. The Hlttory of Rome. Tnnt. 

LOOAK'S Pbamlla. In Pio», vich 

Nuletby H.T, RJJey. 
uCOUira DlklOKneB of lbs Goda, 

of Ibt SiaGDd-s.aodolifacDud. Tiuu. 

by Howard Wiliiams, M.A. 
LCOBETIUS. In Piok, wiib Mala nod 

BiographicnJ Introduciion by Rev. I. S. 

Wauon, U.A. To which IS added the 

UeDiul Veraion by J. M. Good. 
HARTIALi'S EplKrami, cooipleic. to 

Pnw, with Void Tranittiona sele«ed 

from EBgliih Po«i, and other soaraes. 

Dhls. it>\. {frja pages). 71. 6d, 
MoeCQUS.— ^>c Thixritv. 
OVID'S Works, complete. la Pnse^ 

with Notes and laliKluctioQ. 3 vols. 
PAUBAinAB' Deiorlptloii of OreecB. 



y College. Cam- 
Bentlej'a EHHertattoiu 







\<bY» D; 



, Tbeu 



eta, Socrates. Euripides, and the Fablet 
of «jop. With iDtrodtictiop and Notes 
hy PnrfTW. Wagner, Ph.D. 

FINDAB. In Piwe, with IntraducDan 
and Notes hy Dawson W. Tumei. To- 
gether with (he Metrical VereioD by Abn- 
RatnMocie. Portrait. 

PLATO'S Work!. Trans., with Intro- 



iranslalions, hy A. Day, LLJJ. 
PI^UTUS'B Comedlei. In Prose, « 
Notes and Inde« by H. T. Riley, B 



ITatnxeJ Hlitorr. 

J bv J. Bostock, M.fa. 

H. T. Riley, B.. " ' 



with Nc 
andH. 
PUNT. Th( 



F.R.S., 
of Pliny tha 



^KH. 



QUlNTlUAire Institutes or OrntOTT. 

Trans., with Notes and Biographiiil 
Notitx, by Rev. J. S. Watson, U.A. 

SAIiLUBT, FLORDB, and VEIJ.EIDB 

graphical Notices, h'y J. S. Wat^, M.A. 

SEKECA DE BENEFlOnS. Kewlj 

traii'laicd by Aubrey Stewart, M..^, 

BEHECA'S MiaoT Eunys. TraailaicJ 



Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Andcnl 

SUETOHIUB' Uvea of the Twelve 
Cxsars and Lives of the GraAunaiiaDs. 

The Tninslation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 
TACmrS, Tlie Work! of. Tian^, 



h Notes and ArgnmeiiKs, ^ 



THEOCRITnB, 

and Tyitxus. In 
Arguments, by R* 



TTRT.ffiD6,— 5m ThcXTilui. 
TISQEL. The Work* of. 

■ Notes by Davit" 



il^phicaJ Notice, 
PtHUait. 31. 6d. 



Buckley, E 

XENOPHON'B MTorkl. Tiaoi., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watsoo, M.A.,ud«lheil. 

Portrait. In 3 vols 
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